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Cornwall 

B () S C A ST 1. b: [iioii-cM^ii nl) 

A UJl 1 three miles .iloiiy the Cn.isl X.le. (il TiiU.iL;el is llie sc.iiped 
.uul partly terraced mouiul iipnn whicli once stuotl the L’astle ol 
ISottreaux, (.)n the slope of the lull at the jimetmn ot two valle\s, 
^ through each of which courses >i stietuu, the Xoi man-Fie nch family 
of De Bottre.iux built a castle in the tune of Henrv II., and from them the little 
town that afterwards grew round the stronghold took its name ot Boscastle. 
Xot a stone remains now of the building, whose site is marked onl\' by a aias-y 
mi uiiid called “ 1 1 irdaii'." 

W’llli.uu de Bottre.iux .ind his vounger brother Keeinald espouseil the side' 
oi the Barons m the L'lvil W'.ir with IK'iiiw 111 ., i ; and llie but ot the 
tanuly, Whlliaiu, w.is killeel ,it the secoiul b.ittle of St. Alb. ms m 1401, lea\mg an 
onlv daughter, wdio m.irried Robeit, J.ord Ilungerlord. with issue ,i d,iiu;litei 
Alaiw, who w. is esteemed to be .it the time the richest heiiess m the coimtiw, 
beitig seiseil m her own right of over one hundred m.iiiois m dilleie'iit 
counties. I ler liusb.ind. Lord H.istings, sold Bosc.istle m the reign ot Bli/abelli 
to |ohn Hender, Irom whose d.iughters it li.is descended to its prise-ni owner, 
.Miss .Amv Hellier. The iM.Uejui' of H.istings still Iro the title o| B.uoii 

Bottre.iux, though he owns 110 estate here. 

VOL. It. 
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CASTLES OF ENGLAND 


CARDINHAM, anciently called CARDINAN (non-cxistc/if) 

C ARDIXHAM licb in tlic verv centre of the county, X.E. of Bodmin. It 
seems to have been the seat of Robert de Cardinan (temp. Richard I.), who 
is said to have held no less than seveiitv-one knights’ fees in these parts, which 
he acquired bv his marriage with the heiress of Robert Fitz-William. After- 
wards it was the abode of the Dynhams, or Dinhams, who derived from the 
former lord ; Oliver de Dinham being summoned to Parliament as a baron 
in 24 Edward I. After him came live direct generations of sons who were 
all knighted, and then |ohn Dinham of Old Cardinham, Sheritt of Devon 
(31) Henry \’l.), who was a zealous Yorkist, and w.is knighted for his active 
services bv Edward 1 \’., in whose sixth vear he was created Ifaron Dvnhain 
and K.(j. It appears curious that after this he should have acquired the favour 
of Henry \’II., who made him Lord High Treasurer. This loial died in 
17 Henry VII., aged 72, and, his son Charles dying v./., the estates were shared 
among his four sisters, who were all married to noblemen. Carew in his Survey 
says that “formerly at Cardinham lived Lord Dinham.” One of the sisters, 
Margaret, was the wife of Sir Xicholas Carew, and her share of the Cardinham 
lands passed in 1573 to the Arundel family, from whom it was purchased in 
i(Soo by Edward Olynn, whose descendant. Lord \'i\'ian, now possesses the 
property. 

This castle, the seat of the 1 fmhanis, was situated on a considerable eminence, 
about h.ilf-a-mile from the church ; the site is still called The Castle, aiul 
traces of the old touiulatu.iiis, which were laid bare some vears ago, are vet 
to be seen (compare \V ardour, U’d/s.). 


C A R N BREA [minor) 

O X a rocky lull standing over Redruth, with an ele\ation of ypS teet, 
are the remains of a very ancient tower, about 20 feet sL|u.ire ,md 
40 feet high, which once contained two timber floors, as may be seen 
trom the beam-holes, windows, ami chunnevs, ,md a roof platform. 'riiere 
is but one entrance into it, through .( small luale cut in the rock umler the 
toundations. It stands at the E. end of the Cam Ifre.i hill, on ,i ledge ot 
vast rock', which have been connected bv arches turiu'd across the caxilU ' 
between the rocks. (_)ne part is ancient and is loopholed, but the other is of 
more modern constructiem, .md seems to ha\e been built m order to com- 
mand the very extensive view. On the X.W. were some outwork', and on 
the \\ . side, near the summit, is .1 circular fortification ctilled ( )kl Ca-tle 
{ I^oIioJlcIc ). 
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1< O W ]•', Y [utii/or) 

T his phicu was once one of the nio-^t iinpoitant hurphs in Cornwall; in 
1347 it supplied fortv-seven sliips lor the expedition of Etlward 111. to 
Calais. Lcland writes; “The Frenchmen eh\erse tvmes as-.ailid this Town, at 
hist most notably about Henry \'l.'s tyme : when the wife of Thomas 'Freury, 
the 2 with her iMan, repelled the French out of hei House in her Hoiise- 
bande's Absence. Whereupon Thomas Treiiry buildid a ripht fair and stronpe 
embatelid Towr in his House; and embatehnp al tile w, miles of the Hoiisi- 
in a Maner made it a Ca'telle : and onto this 1 lav it is the “lone of the 'Town 
Huildinp in Faweye." Flace Iloii'e is the scat of the 'Frellry l.iiiiih’, and 111 
its “rounds is ,i st.itiie ol Kh/abeth, the wile ol 'riiomas 'Frellry, whose action 
is told by I, eland. 

Hiicli of the house has been rebuilt, but its castellated appeal ance still 
remains. 'Fhe principal eiitr.mce is troni the ehurchv.ird through a ruined pate, 
with a stronp wicket, tlanked by a lodpe pierced with loojiholes. 

Buck shows, in ;i drawiiip of 1734, a square tower on each side of the 
narrow entrance into F'owev Haven. From one of these to the other an iron 
chain was stretched, but this was removed, immediately after hemp placed 
there, by Kiiip Edward 1 \'., who took nmbrape at certain arts of piracy com- 
mitted by the townspeople apaiiist the l-'reiich. ( >11 a hipli rocky eiiimence 
outside on the W. ai e shown the r<.■nlallls of .i l.ir.c;'-' circular fort with embattled 
approaches. 'Fhis tort of St. C.itheriiie, built lor the protection ol the harbour 
ill the reipn of Henry \’lll., is still m existence, .ind lornieily mounted 
four puns. 

H A Y L Jti 

A t the mriuth of the estuarv formed by the river once stood a ca-tle lor 
the protection of this port, but of what description cannot now be 
determined. Eeland savs ; “ Rvvier Ciistel almost at the est part ol the mouth 
of the Havle river, on the North si-; now, .is sum think, drownid with 'and. 
Fills was 'Fheodore s C.istelle ( /A'/a’/b’/i ). 

n It L S F O N [iKiU-i.M^tnih 

T his town, winch stood on the preat road from London to the Land’s 
End, Is a place ot e'onsider.ible antie|uitv, havinr; been made by Kinc; 
John one of the four coin.ipe towns. A c.i'tle was erected at Helston shortly 
after the Conquest, which fell into ruin .ibout the time of Edward IV., and in 
the Itmer.irv of William of Woieester of 147S, piveii by (jilbert, it is called 
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“ dirutum. " It on the ^ile of tlu' bo\vIinL;-prccn. Lchind 

ob'.LTXcd '^ome vc'-ti^c^ of it, hut at tins date nothing whatever rem.iin^. 

William of Woi'ce^ter mention-^ thirtv-tour ea-^tle^ in Cornwall, etehteeii of 
which were alieadv destroyed, and he speaks ol llelston Castle as sometime 
the residence of Edward, Earl of Cornwall, the prandson of Kin^ |ohn, and .is 
then bein^ in ruins. 


I N C E (^iiiiiior) 

T his was more a fortified house than a castle, beinn situated ple.isantlv 
almost on an island in the estuarv ol the Lvnher or St. Ciermans River. 
It was a fortress built entirely of brick, with a flaukinn tower at each aipnle, and 
111 111411, diirinp' the Civil War, was .Ltarrisoiu’d lor the kinn, but soon smren- 
deretl to the Parliamentary fiu'ces. It was purchased bv Mr. Alexander ISariiiL;, 
and Is now a farm-house. 


LAUNCESTON, once c.ai.led DUNHEVED (r/A/) 

B OREASE calls this “ bv far the strongest of our Cornish castles.” It stands 
over the little stream .-\ttery, nearly a mile distant from the banks of the 
Tamar, which here divides Cornwall from Devon, upon a hiyh and rocky 
conical hill, commanding the principal lord ot tlu' river. Eeland, writms.; m 
the middle of the sixteenth century, s.iys : “'file larur- and auncient Castelle ot 
Lawnstun stondith on the Kn.ippe of the Hille bv S. ,i little from the Parsctie 
chiicli. Much of this Castel vet stoiuhth ; R the Moles ih.it the Kepe standetli 
on Is laree R of terrible hi.yhth, R the Arx ot it, ha\in,L; 3 severah' Warik's, 
is the strongest, but not the bioyest, that ever I saw in any auncient Worke 
in Ennlande.” 

This castle is ni/t named m the Doinesdav Survey nor in the list of the Earl 
of Mortain's castlcs and lands ; hut thoULth perhaps no ra.isonry castle existed 
heie before the Conquest, it is ci.'rt,im th.it this was one ol the duel sc, its ol 
the Earls or Princes of Cornwall from Roui.m times, if not betore these 
(A’e/Aov). It is said that Robert, Earl of Mortain, was established here by 
William Pin place of Othom.irus tie Knivet (of Danish extraction), who was 
hereditarv Constable of Launceston Castle, that is, of the stroiyehold existing 
on the mound for centuries previous. This earl received from his half-brother 
the Conqueror, 2S0 manors in Cornwall, and 551S in other counties, together 
with the earldom of Cornwall. He was succeetled bv his son William, who 
lost ,ill bv rebellion, his possessions beiii" couliscated by the Crowai, and 
let. lined until the creation of Richartl, Rmi^ of the Romans, as Icarl of Cornwall 
bv Ills brother lleiirv 111 . Ills son Kdw.irtl inherited ,dl aftei him, and at 
the death of this second earl s./'., Edward I. laid haiuls on his lands .nid castles. 
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[n tlic earldom \\a'^ conlerrcd on |olin ot l-dtliam by I'.dward 111., but at 

hi'^ clealh without I'^sue thi^ cattle was settled, witli the other po-.s^-ssK ais, iipiiii 
the lUaek Piinee, and thus p.tss^d into the Duehv of Cornwall, of wliieh it 
still remains a part. 

Alter its union with the duchy the forties-, appears to ha\e been little 
needed, and so tell into neglect ,ind the ruin ohservefl bv I. eland. Hut diiriiiy 
the Civil War, in 11143, the fabric w.is partially rep.ured and stn nytheiied loi 



1 \l -Nr I --ION 


the reception of Pai liaiuentary troops under the command of Sir Rich.ird 
1 Uiller, who, Iiowever, evacuated it on the approach ot Sii' R.ilph 1 lopton w itli 
a force of 3000 men. In May of that year, M.ijor-Ceneral Sii (ieoruo Chudleiyh, 
wdiilst ende.ivourinu to prevent .issist.ince reachini; the castle, w.i' .itt.icked and 
beaten in the neighbourhood bv the torces ot Sir Richard ,md Sir Pnxille 
Ciienville, who entered anti <;an-j.,,iiietl the place. In the iit.xl vear P,umLast(in 
w.is forced to surrender to the Earl of Esse.x, but it a_u,un fell into the kiny's 
hands ,it the capitiil.ition ot Essex at Eowey, and in 11143 Idth iial (ireiixille, 
havine refused to serve under Lortl I loptonS coinm.md, w.is committed 
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prisoner to this castle by tlie Prince of Wales ; he was removed hence to St. 
Alichael's Mount, from whence he escaped bv sea to Flinders, dvino three 
years after in ureat destitution at Ghent. In March 1^)41') the fortress was 
surrendei ed by Colonel Basset to tlie arinv under Sir Thomas Faiidax. After 
the Restoration, Sir Huah Piper for his services was ctranted a le.ise of this 
castle and was made Constable of it, and it continued in his family till 1754, 
when it passed to Flucth, 3rd Duke of Xorthumberland, remaining with his 
descendants till 1867. During the occupation of this family, about T3000 
was expended upon the castle and its grounds. It is now the property of 
Mr. ]. C. Williams. A large extent of forest originally surrounded the town 
of Launceston, where in the time of Kdward 111 . there was a deer park 
a league in length. 

In the drawing given in Buck (1734), as also in that by Borl.ise, of later 
date, there is shown a large rectangular enclosure with a ruined wall. This 
formed the outer ward of the cattle, and is now covered by the town, — the 
curtain wall being partly built on a rampart of earth, and defended by a large 
encircling ditch on the S. and E. sides, while on the other guarters it was 
protected by a deep valley. The chief entrance was on the S., where still 
stands the large scpiare gatehouse, with a broad Early English low-pointed gate- 
way with portcullis grooves at the end of a walled passage, 120 feet in length : 
access to this being by a diawbridge across the ditch. Some piart of the arch- 
way remains, and also traces of the wall on the W. side. At the S. cornei' 
of the rampart was a large circular bastion, called the Witches’ 'lower, which 
fell down at the time a new road was constructed there ; and there was uLo 
a semi-circular tower with a gatehouse and guardroom, near the E. corner, 
where rises abruptly the immense conical mound, crowned bv the ancient 
keep or diin^c^eon. 

'Ihis lofty hill, which occupies the X.E. angle, is partly natural and partly 
artilicial, and was orginally about 320 feet in diameter, rising to a height of 
about 100 feet above the lower court. The ascent to the keep is from the 
gatehouse up a flight of stairs between loopholed side-walls, the width being 
7 feet. Around the summit of the mound at the edge ran a low stone wall 
or breastwork, 3 feet high and 93 feet m diameter, behind which, at a distance 
of h feet, IS an annular wall 12 feet thick, with an entrance on the S. side 
under a Xorman arch, and containing a staircase which admits to the top of 
the wall. In the centre and concentric with this outer wall, at a distance of 
10 feet between, rises the inner tower of the keep, having an inside diameter 
of 18 feet and a height of 32 feet, its walls being 10 feet through, with a 
staircase contrived in the thickness running up to the top. This tower was 
divided by a wooden floor into two rooms, the first being a store without 
exterior lights, and the upper one having a large window on its E. and \\’. 
sides. Below the ground-level is a cellar or prison. 'Ihe space between 
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lliL- tower and the encirclinr; wall wa-. covered with a wooden roof, at the 
level of the first floor, resting on the top of this wall. 

holleiwino the line of the keep court wall to the X., and passing th.e deeji 
r.ivine which protected the castle here, one conics to the K. ,L;ate, the most 
perfect paid of the nuns, which contained the Constable's qiiaiters. Ikneath 
the jdatehoiise, and entereil hv a small Lincet doorwav, is a chamber liavim; 
no chimney and only a loophole for air and liL;lit ; this was the “noisome 
den " in which Cieorge Fox, the Father of the Ouakers, was confined tor 
eight months, in for contempt of Court in wearing his hat at his tiial, 

and lor distributing tracts at St. Ives. Rom. in coins ha\'e been loiind heie. 
Launceston w.is sometimes called “C.isile 'I'errible." 

L I S K L A R D (iK/ii-cvishtif) 

T FIIv very .indent pi. ice of this name w.is one of the four original st.inn.iry 
and coinage towns, .md .is such w.is possessed bv Robert de Mort.im or 
Moreton, Earl of Cornw.ill, in Domesday. Richard, E.irl of Coinwall, the 

brcither of Henrv 111 ., maile it a free borough, and is said to h.i\e built the 

c.istle here, and to have lived in it. William of Worcester, who visited 
Cornwall in the reign of Edward IV., speaks of Liske.ird Castle .is then st.mding, 
.ind as one of the pal. ices of the duchy, but when Lel.ind c.ime there, about 
1540, he says, it is “now .d in ruine ; fragments and ineces of w.iulle vet 
sfoiule : the site of it is m.igiidicent ,md looketli over .ill the towiie.” C.irew 
supposes it to have been of no great aiUKiuity ; “Of later times,” he says, “the 
castle served the Earl of Cornwall for one of his houses; but now th.it Liter 
Is worm-eaten, out of time and use.” In the Survey of 1040, this ca'tle was 
found to be so much decayed th.it the m.iteri.ils were not worth t.iking down. 
Some crumbling ruins only stand upon .in emmeiKc X. ol the town, .md 

contiguous to these is .1 Luge fiekl still c.illed the C.istle link : the pLice w.o 

disp. irked bv Henrv \dll., and once fed 200 deer. 


P If N DENNIS (t/i/r/ ) 

T ins c.istle Is built on .1 high and pro|ectmg [K-iiiiisuLi on the W. 'ide 
of Falmouth H.iveii, ne.irlv i^oo leet above the s^m, .md .t mile in compass. 
In e.irlv times, the D.mes visiting Cornwall seized this site and i.iised here .1 
riKle triple entrenchment of earth and stones, but no regular fortilic.ition w.is 
erected on the spot till the reign of Heniy \'I 11 . In i.s.v, m consciiuuui 
of lleiirv's rei.itioiis with the Catholic powers, -eiier.d iiisec urit\' w.o tell Iw 
dll- countrv, .md protection tiom thre.iti'iied loieigii iiu.ision w.is duii.inded. 
.\ccordi iigl V, sur\e\s .md repoits were ordereil on those [cuts mI the co.i-t 
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where an invading’ armv ce)uld ino^t easily land ; plan', were submitted to 
enoineeis in London, and the works were at once taken in hand with most 
creditable promptitude, so that, in two years after, the itreater part of all the 
exposed points suitable for a hostile landinii were guarded either by a block- 
house or a fort, or by earthworks, from St. Mich.iel’s Mount to Portsmouth, 
and tlieiice by Dover to the Th. lines. The kino spared himself no exertion, 
and came personally to \ isit many spiats chosen on the southern coasts, c\en 
to Cornwall. 

In I53(S a sin. ill blockhouse w.is built, it is thought, under Pendennis Point, 
close to the water's edpe and near the present rifle ranpe, and m the next 
Near the order was piveii foi the erection of Pendennis Castle, which w.is 
completed in 1542-44, when Leland saw the work. At the same time, to 

support this fortress a cor- 
responding castle was built 
(tn the opposite side of the 
water, called St. Mawes. 
The tradition is Generally 
belieyed in Cornwall that 
Henry \'lll. came to Mew 
the situation of these two 
castles, as proposed, and 
passed two niphts at the 
Arundels' seat of 'rolveim, 
\N hence he crossed the estu- 
ary to St. Feock at a pas- 
sage that has e\’er since 
pone by his n.ime. Kh/a- 
beth c.iused the castle to 
be preatly strengthened and enlarged, and a poyernor was appointed to it with 
a parrison of 100 men. 

Pendennis c( insists of a larpe circular lower, 5O leet in outside di.imefer 
and 35 feet Iiiph, built of pranite with walls 1 1 feet thick, which are 
pierced in three tieis with embrasures for guns, and carrying artillery 
likewise upon the roof, where a lieayy sloping parapet protects the guns. 
Above this IS a turret for observ.ition. The arms of Henry XPII. are o\'er 
the doorway. 

On the X. side of the round tower projects a large embattled square 
building of two stones, in which are the lodgings, entered from a dr.iwbridge 
across the wide mo, it, and through a highly orn.unented gateway. .\ par.ipel 
wall pierced tor guns surrounds the outside, and beyond are a ditch .md 
glacis, and also an irrepuLir fortitication strengthened by four bastions, one 
ot them moiintmg a large b.ittery, ;ind with a lunette on the E. side. 'Hie 
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wliolc \V(jik Covers an 'area of over three acres. Tiiere are still traces ol a 
liornwoik coiistructeil cluriiiL; the L'lvil War. 

I'he ancient tainilv ot l\ilhr;re\v, whose residence ot .Viawnack stood diivcth' 
below at the shore, fuinishet! the three lii'st L;overnor^ oi IV'iulennis C.istle, 
which they held from the Crown, and on the death ot Sir |ohn, in 1507, 
Kli/.iheth a[rpointed Sir Xichol.is Parker to the post. In lOjO Sir Kolxit 
Kilhprew was Governor and c.ipl.iin, his son Sir W'llhani beinr; .issociated with 
him two years later ; but in lo:;^. we lind tliat Irotii the .L;o\ernor's neplect the 
castle was reported to be in a riiinoiis st.de, .ind Sir William the ne.vt vear 
,daye place to Sir Xichol.is Sl.iniiinp, .111 energetic royalist, who w.is killed ,d 
the siepi’ of ISristol in 1 '4 p 'I'lieii the kind .ippointed Colonel |olin .\rundel 
of I'rerise to the poyei noiship. Diirinr; the lu \t \ear (Jueeii Ilenriett.i .Maria, 
who had just been delivered of her yount;est d.iuwhter, was diiveii into 
Cornw.ill — .ilwavs a lov.il county aiul resteil .d I’endcainis tor ,i nipht befoie 
embarkinit early the ne.xt day (|iine di) in a I tiitcli vessel lor h'l.nice. 

On Pebrii.irv m, 1(4^1, the Prince ol W.des, whose jK r'on the P.ii h.imeiit 
was anxious tri seize, beinp in Cornwall, retired tor s.dety to 1 ’endennis, bid 
after the tliyiht of Sir R.ilph Hopton, follow in, d tlie battle .d 'rorriiypton, the 
place was deemed no loipwer safe lor him, ,ind on the ni.yht ol M.ircli jnd he 
Went on bi.iard a shdi which coiixeyed hun to Scillv. 'I'lie ro<au m the c.istle 
where Charles lived is still called tlie kind's room, ami abi.it'e d was coiitiwed 
a closet with a iireiilace, in which tradition rel.des that the prince w.is conce.iled. 
'I’he place, howewer, with a recess opposite the lireplace, w.is i-einowd m iMoS 
durin,:a some rep.iiis in the castle. 

Shortly after (.March id), m ex[x-ct.dion of tlie nniiiediate arriv.il of the 
P.irliameiitarv army under Fairf.ix, Colonel .\rundel s.illicd from the castle 
and caused lire to be set to the old house of the KilhpreWs, .\rwen,ick, which 
lav directly below, surrounded bv trees, m order to prevent its occiip.dion by 
the eiiemcy purposing <ilso to burn the ad|oinm,n town ol Peiiin comecjuic k 
(the forerunner of F.ilmouthi. ])Ut the sudden .irriv.il of Ivoimdhc.id troops 
prexeiited this, .md savefl aFo .1 part of .\rwenack House, then esteeim d to 
be ‘‘the liilest .md the Costliest m the county." Iwiirtax ,irri\ed next d.m, 
est.iblishiipw himself ,ind his headc|iiartei s m the liousc, ,iiid with two reyiiuents 
at once blocked up Pendcnnis. 

Colonel .\rundel had .idded to the defences, bv torimny a hornwoi'k consist- 
ing ot ,i [lent.ipon redoubt, with thinks , /, .vn///a, .md h.id thrown up \arious 
other etirthworks within the tiMciiip of lu' Imc'. “ 'I'he [xir.ipet .md ditch ol 
the redoubt still remain, though oyerprown with bushes" 1 < '//'r ,•/ ). He w.is ,i 
tine old c. waller, , it tli.d time, by his own .iccoimt, siweidv ve.iis ol ,ipe, but 
prob.ibly oldi r, ,is he is s.ud to h.i\i been M.P. lor Coiiiw.ill in tlu leipn ol 
Fli/.ibeth, and to h,i\e been present .it-tlu- leciew bv her (>1 her troojis .d 

Tilbury m lySiS, 011 winch account he went by the name ot “ ( )ld 'lilburv." 

VOL. it. 11 ' 
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From hi> lirm adherence ti) the cau^e of Charles, he was aFo known by the 
sobnqitit of “ |()lin-ft)r-tlie-Kin;4." 

The castle contained a garrison of nearly Soo men, and was furnished with 
plenty of ainmuintion and provisions, as was supposed, for a nine months’ 
sie,Lte ; so when summoned on March r<Sth by Fairfax to surrender, old 
Aiundel at once returned a decisi\e reliisal. Thereon the place was closely 
invested by land across the istlimus, while Capttun William Paitten, the Ptirha- 
meiitary vice-admiral, blockaded it bv sea. There appears to have been 
little actual bombardment, thoiii^h shot-marks can still be seen on the X.W. side 
of the castle; but the besiegers trusted to reduce the fortress bv tamine, ,md 
in this they at hist succeeded. Tw ice auam a summons wtis delivered, but 
although prox’isioiis ran scarce, and the Garrison was at last I'educed to 
extremities, the tttilhmt old ooveriKar held out for live months, till Aui^ust 17th, 
when only food for one dav remainetl, :ind he then surrendered on excellent 
terms. The victois, on whom the iin'estiuent had ttillen verv heavilv, entering 
found in the castle only a cask of horse meat salted, “ noe bretid nor drink." 
Chirendon says that Pendeimis “endured the lotigest siege ;ind held out the 
hist of any fort or castle in England,” ■ -but Raglan appears to have been surren- 
dered on .\ugust Kgh. 'I'he list of the defenders inelutles t )2 officers and 73^ 
soldiers, of whom 200 were sick, and there were 200 women :ind children. 
The besiegers lost 17 men. 

.At tile Restoration. Sir Peter Kilhgrew was appointed governor, and the 
town received a charter and its new n.ime of h'ahnoulh. Sir Petei' died in 
;ind w;is succeeded by Colonel Richard .Arundel, the son of Old Tilbury, wiio 
had assisted him in the siege. He w.is credited Ford .Xi'undel in itit) 5 , and 
was followed ;it Pendeimis by the Earl of Bath, who published here “ with 
yreat contentment the proclamations ot the Prince ol t iraiige on his landing 111 
lorbay. In 1705 Peiideiinis hinds were purcluised trom tlie Crown 111 fee 
by the Kilhgrew family. 


P J', N G J', R S 1 C 

I X the S. of the parish of St. Breage, beautifnllv situated m a willev near 
the sea, is the site ot an old fortress, which belonged since the Conoiuest 
mostly to the great family of (fodolphm. The existing remains are those of 
a castellated blockhouse erected bv Ileiirv \ 111., and consist ot ,i stjuare 
embattled tower of three storeys, and a small one annexed, with fragments 
ot walls. In the lesser tower .ire winding stairs le.iding to the top; the w.ilF 
ol the ground tiour are loopholed, and the door on the X. side is iiiachicolated. 
-Many ol the apartments have f.illeii m. The w.iiiiscoted walls of the larger 
tower .ire enriched with c.iiwings, paintings, and inse'riptions. It was once 
occupied .is a hiding-pl ice by one Milhton, who 111 repentance for a secret 
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murder, having purchased this barton and manor, secluded himself here for 
many years. 

In Buck there is a drawing oivL-n of the place as it stood in 1734, showinp 
a lai'Oc oblong buildinp of three ''torev-^, battlemeiited at top, with a squaiw 
tower attached to one corner risinp aboye the roof, bein^ the entrance tower, 
with a circular doorway. In ti'ont are tin- ruins ot .1 stdl laiatci' Iniildmp. d'he 
place is the property of the Duke of Leeds. 


R Ic S 1' O !■{ M If L {minor) 

T his interesting rum of an important stron_L;lioId stands on tlie crest ot 
,i rocky eminence, .dmut a mile to the X. of Lostwithiel, with the rapid 
Fowey flowiipo below the precipitoU'' face of tlie lull, which is coyered with a 
thick wood. Leland wrote: “ 'I'he Bark ot lyestorinel is hard by the X. side 
of the town of Lostwithiel. Ther is a c.istel on an hill in this park, wher 
sumtymes the erics ot Cornwall lay. d'he base court is sore detaced : the 
fair lai'Ce dungeon (keep) yet stondith.” 

The Conqueror supplanted the List natiye Ifari of Cornwall, , diving his lands 
and title to his own half-brother, Rouer le Mortain (or Moreton, as it came to 
be written), but on the subsei,pient attainder of Roger’s son William the whole 
was contiscated, and the \aluable property and the title ot this earldom was 

ever after vested 111 the Royal f.imily or the Crowai it'cll. 'I'he Castle ot 

Restormel mav have been built bv either of the Mortaiiis, but is also said to 

h.LN'c been reared by one of the Cardinham family, m the reinn of Richard 1 ., 

since they, as well as the 'I'racys, lived here m early times. Henry 111 . d'f'e 
Restormel with other posse.ssions to his brother Richard, Kind ot the Romans, 
who was created Kail of Cornwall, and as one ot the chief seats ot this .mcieiit 
earldom, it was used bv him as a residence, and after him his son Edward 
kept his court here. -At the tleath ot this secoml earl without issue the whole 
adain reverted to the Crown, and Edward III. annexed it to the Duchy of 
Cornwall ; since which time this castle and honour h.ive never been alienati'd 
therefrom, thoudh leased by the duchv from time to time. It must, howcwer, 
haye fallen early into iieplect .mil rum, and its d'eat park was disp. irked b\ 
Henry \'IIL at the instance of Sir Richard Roll.ird. In that reidn the castle 
was unroofed and detaeaal. 

Durind the Ciyil War of the seyeiiteenth century Restormel, alter these ades 
ot rum and ilesertion, was partially rep.iired by the Rarli.iment ,md receieed a 
darrison ; and m the year iiiqq, when Kind Charles tound himself m torce 111 
his loyal county of Cornw.ill, and w.is drixind Essex betore him, he came to 
Lostwithiel with his armv, and on Audust 21st Restormel was stormed bv 
Sir Richard (frenville. 
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The c<)n^trllcti()n of the original fortress is tliat of a ^hell or annular keep, 
Init in this case, beinp huilt upon the living rock and not on an artilicuil mound, 
its structure is much more massive than the ordinary masonry of a shell keep. 
An outer circular wall, (> feet tliick and about ^4 feet hiuh, hayinp a diametei' 
of 105 feet, fronts the open country, with its embattled parapet ; within this 
and concentric with it is an inner w.ill of hpliter masonry, and within the 
annular space between the two walls are contained the apartments of the castle, 
nineteen in number, on two storeys ; there is the width of ic) feet between 
the outer and inner walls, the centre being an open circular court 64 feet in 
diameter. Three staircases lead up to the lamparts on the ('inter wall. Borlase 
giyes a ground plan of the structure, the entrance to which is under the ruins 
of a scpiare tower, and through a yaulted passage and second archway into 
a small open quadrangle adioming the inner court. 

On the opposite side to the entrance, that is on the E.X.E. (.piarter, is 
lirojected a tosyer called the Chapel, which .ifforded a Hanking defence on 
that side as far as the centre of the deep ditch, 0 yards in width, encircling 
the whole castle. 'I'he outer wall contained some line pomted-aich openings, 
perhaps for lighting the principal apartments, which were generally lighted 
from the inner court. 

The lower or base court has perished, but in the reign of Elizabeth, when 
Carew wrote, some fr.igmeiils remained of this portion of the fortress; and 
there was another large and deep moat. Idled with water brought in pipes 
trom the adioining hill, .\mong these ruins w.is a huge ancient o\'en 14 feet 
m width. 


ST. M A \V E S ( iiiiiKir) 

T HIS tort, a smaller work than I’eiideiims, on the opposite 'uk- of the ha\en, 
was Commenced by Henry \T 1 1 . before the present Castle of Pendennis, 
and, like it, w.is completed .iboiit 1544, being stated to haye Cost Cyuoo. Over 
the great door are Henry's arms, and on the doorways are these lines ; 

'■ ^emper vivat aninu reqis Henrici octa\i qui anno 34 sui regni hoc feint fieri. " 

"May the soul (it King Henry tdll. live for e\er, who in the 34th year of his reiaii 
commanded this to be built.' 

It Is ,i circular tort like Pendennis, with embrasures for guns on two 
storey.s .md the roof, having a small conning turret with ;i cupola roof. On 
the ground tloor are three circul.ir bastions with emb.ittled parapets, embracing 
the central tower, which is 64 feet high, and stand.s 63 feet above sea-level. 
Of late years a formid.ible battery has been ,idded below the old blockhouse, 
which can cross fre with the fortress opposite. It is i.[iiite commanded by 
liigher gn umd 111 rear. 
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'riic lir^t ^ovenidiN \\xi\‘ all iiiL'mhL'rs of flic Vniaii familv till wlun 

Sir Robert le (jrvs \va^ appiunted, in who^e time much cli'^pute aro-.e with 
Pendenni^ I'cpardinp their relative riphts o\er the '^hlpplUL;. Rarl Arundel 
and Surrey became captain of tire fort in ititS, with a L;;irii^on of sixteen men ; 
and at his death die lieutenant, Ma|or I Somtlion, was made keeper or ca[it lin. 
The latter, havinp been accioed in 1^440! einbe/./lenient, at oner' ''iirivndered 
St. Mawes to (leneral Fatrlax in March it)4n, with its .irin.iineiit of sixteen puns. 
After the Restoration, the \’i\ians a,4ain became the oocernors. 


ST. M I C H A K LS M O U X T uhicf > 

T his is a pyramidal isolated ^yranite era, 4, in the parish of St. Hilary, 105 
feet hiyli and 5 lurloiyos ni circumference, standing m Mounts Itay, R. of 
Pen/ance. It is said to liave been cut ol'f from tlie mainland by a mighty 
inundation which occurrctl in loiin, and o now [omed to the ■'hore onK’ Iw 
a low causeway, yfio yards lonyt, ot land which i-- cawered by the tide for 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four. 

The hill is crowned with an ancient lunldiny originally founded by Fdw.ird 
the Confessor as a [naory tor Benedictine monks, and which in after ye.irs was 
fortified. The first military occiiixition of this structure was effected by lleiiiy 
de Pomeroy, who, liaMipy dunn.c the absence of Kiipo Richard 1 . at the Holy 
War assisted the iisurinipo Prince John, was suninioiied by the \iceCerent, 
Bishop LoipcclKimp, from IT-rry Pomeroy (c[.y., Devon). He, howewer, stabbeil 
the messenger, and then fled to his castle of 'rreyoiiy, the strength of which 
imstrustinn, he thence proceeded with some followers to the .Mount, where 
the party, disoui^ed as [nlai'inis, introduced iheiiiseh'es into the iiioiia'tic 
bnildinos, seized and fortified them, and reinaiiiefl there for seveial months. 
( )n the return of the kiiiu; from his .-\ustrian pri'on, Ponierov, feariny 
the consequences, is said to have bled hinisclf to death, and the .Mount was 
surrendered to Walter, .Archbishop of Canterbury, the Chancellor, who was sent 
to reyain the place (1104). The kiiiy then restored the monks, placmy a small 
yarrison at the Mount to yuard it in tutme. 'fills Henry de Pomeroy bemy 
the yr.mdson of the illeyitiniate daiiyhter of Henry 1 ., was thus a relation of 
Richard I. and his brother jc'hn. 

The next we lu ar of the pi, ice is its capture 111 the fifteenth century by |ohn, 
13th Fairl of Oxford, on tleeiny from the battle of B.irnet (1471). He came 
to Wales, and t.ikiny ship co.tsled round the S. co.ot to this place, where his 
yrandf.ither h.td acquired po'session. Here, after the example ot Pomero\-, 
(Ixtord and his men, disyuisiny theiiiselyes, obt, lined .idniission and seized the 
fortress, occupyiny it as they .illeyed for Kmy IKiiry. F.dward l\’. ,ii once 
sent .1 torce under Sir joliii .\rundel, the shcritl, to besieye and reduce the 
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Mount : Oxford, however, retu-^in;^ to surrendiM', made a viitorou-i re-^i'^tance, 
drivino tlie besiegers back on the sands, where the -sheriff and some of hi^ 
men were killed. Tliereon a new slieritf wa-^ de^patedied agaiimt Oxford, who 
again repulsed tlie force with los^, and on this being reported to the king he 
sent to learn on what terms Oxford would '>urrender. He demanded their 
lives, liberties, and lands, and Edward granted the terms asked, whereupon the 
foidress was delivered up. But the earl was sent prisoner to Ham in France, 
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where he lived till the expedition of the Earl of Richmond against Idehard 111 ., 
which he joined, and, leading the van at Itosworth, w.is slam. In the reign of 
Hcniy \ II. Perkin \\ arbeck landed here, and on proceeding on his raid in 
Coinw.ill left his wife, laidy C.ithenne Oordon, in securitv at the Mount. 
During the Cornish insurrection of 1541; (Edward VI.), manv of the best families 
m the West lied for shelter to this stronghold, and were there besieged by the 
rebels under its governor, Humphrey Arundel. The place was stormed and 
taken, yielding rich plunder to the victors, who m their turn, however, were 
driven out. 

In the great Civil War the Mount was made, as supposed, impregnable, and 
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\va^ held foi' Kiii^ Charles bv Sir Arthur l)a'^'^et, but lU April 1040 the 
Parliainentarv truep^, under Colonel H.iminond, '^ueceeclecl after a ''ie,L;e ot 
lifteeu d.iv^ in ledueini; the pi lee, wlieii I'ltteeu .duu'^ and 400 '.taiul ot anus tell 
into their hands ( S/'r/^^^). 

A ^leep and dil'licull path le.uls up to tlie siuuuul, defended nud\va\ by a 
battery, with another battery at the top. d'lie church crowns the ci'est ot the 
hill, surrounded by the okl monastic buikhups. ( )u the centi'e tower is a 
turret once iisetl as a beacon tor sailors, and on the SAX. annk- ot this, 
o\'erhan4in4 the s^a, is the tamous sc, it called St. Michaels Chair. 1 he 
whole structure h.is tor loii” been the property ot the St. .-Xubyn tauiily 
(Lord St. Leyan), .ind h.is been adapted to form ,i coiutortable modern dwell- 
1114. It is a castell.ited house, ret, 11111114 much ot the monastic m.isonry, but 
4re,it alterations were made m it thirm4 List century ; the dmm^-rooui was 
the lefectory ot the coinent, and the ch.ipel h.is been litted up in the 
Ciothic style. 

(Jiieeii Eh/.,ibeth 4ranted the manor to 'I'hoiu.is 1 lellot, who conyeyed it to 
Cecil, Earl of S.ihsbury : tlien, when torfeited by th.it t.iuuly, Knpi; Lh.ides 4, ice 
It to the li.issetsi.l 'I'ehidy, but .it the Restor.itiou the St. .Xubyn family puich.ised 
it from tliem and m.ide it eyer since their principal residence. 


S T. R U A N, L A N I H O R N K (>muor) 

A HOLT three miles from Tre4ouy, at the he.id ot the creek ot this name, and 
near the church, are some remains ot a m.iyniliceut castle, which w.is 
the se.it of the ancient family of Erchdeckne or .Xrchdeckne. Lel.ind writes ; 
“ .-Xt the Hed of Lanyhonie Creeke staudith the Castelle of Lanyhorne, sumtyine 
a Castelle of an S 'Fowres, now dec,iyin4 lor lack of Coyerture. It 1011441(1 .is 
principal House to the .Archedecous. This landes descended by Heircs yeiier.il 
to the best Coibetes of Shropshir, and to X'.uil.K ot Xorth.miptonshir. II, iK, 

writiny e.irly in the List century, st.ites that si.\ of the towers of this castle were 
st.indinp .1 little time before he wrote, and th.it the l.iryest of them, 50 teet 
in heicht, w.is then in e.'Usteiice ; but in 171N this w.is pulled down by one 
Cii'ant, with the lea\e of the owner, .md with its lu.iteriaLs se\er.il houses were 
erected. 

The faiiiih of .Xrchdeckne w.is an .uicieiit one 111 the country, Ihoin.is k- 
.Xrcedeckne bemy ,i kmpht ot 1 ’.irh.imeiit (33 Edw.ird 1 .), .ind one ol the 
same n.iiiie w.is smnmoned to Parli.uneut as a h.iron (14 Edw.ird 11 .), as 

was hkewist. liis son. Ills 4iaudsou lelt tliiee daiiyhters, coheii essi.s, by 
whom the est.ites c.ime to the f.imilies of X .iu\, Corbett, l)e L.icy, and the 
Treyr.uis. 
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T ills (Kc.ix'ul h iilu s,t\s L'.nx-w in Wioj, “iiinic l.inuiii-' Inr liis unti- 
quitic than i-r^ardahk fnr lii-^ pm-^cnt nutate, .ihnltctli on tin- '■lm ; xa t 
till- l innet armie it tn haw been once iiu unwortlnc cIwCIiiil; for the ContKh 
I’l'incc'^:" anil he lontnniis ; " Halfe the bnilclniL;-^ were raided on the con- 
tinent and the other half on an iland continueil together (within nien’a 
reineinbi ance) b\- a draw-bride;e, but now tlniorced bv the downelaln ■'teepe 
chiles ( Ml the l.irther ^ide." 

Here b\- tradition, about the war 4;tu, the Lritish Kmc; Arthur, thi ilbciti- 
inate soil ot I’ther Lendraoon, was born, and here it is said he kept his court 
and helil his diversions of the K’ound 'I'able. At all events there cNisted here, 
in e.irly ayes, a rude --tronyhold ot the Jlritish eaiL ot Cornwall, of which the 
hist mention is made bv (leollrew ot Monmouth, ,ibont the Near 1:50: the 
castle was probabh’ built afti r the Coiujiie-'l. 


It consisted of .in outer court on the inainl.md, eiiclostd b\ .1 curt, tin w.ill, 
detended on the L. and X. outwardly Iw a rhtcli Xorden's skitch in lOjn 
shows on the land side a yate le.idiny to a larye stjuare yatehouse, with .1 corner 
w.itch-turret, tioiii whence 'tepis ilesceiided into a second ward, where a wry 
strony seini-circular w.ill, ~ leet thick, extended .ilony a steep Cray to tlie edye 
ol the chit ,it the I'., row.ird the W . the w.ill rises tei .in eminence surrounded 
by an einb.ntled p.nM[iet, winch 1- continued on tint side to the chit edye. 
Leyond this comes the isl.nid or pennisnl.i on which the keep ,ind m.nn p.irl 
ot tile fortress i> said to h<i\e 'tood. 

1 he ,yre,it ditlicult} .iri'cs from the -ep.ir.ition ot this peiinisul.i, which is 
supposed to li.iw been eilected by the weatheriny, duriiiy the l.ipse ol time, of 
the soft schistose cl.iy-sl.ite whieli lornis the rocks at tins point of the co.ist. 
In the/vz/wn/e/'/;/,- ,/ ( fvv :w// ( vol. i\.i,the l\e\. Kh li. Kiiism.m 
st.ites 111' opinion tli.it oriyiii, illy tills isl.md w.is nieieK" the point of the pro- 
lectuiy he.idl.uid of bint.iyel Hc.id, ,ind that its isol.ition is due to the .ibo\e 
c.iiise, wliieh has formed .1 eove on both the E. ,ind W. sides of it, and that 
the onyin.il stroiiyhold wm- ohl continuous tVirtress without .inv sep.iration. 
It s.,, the buiidmy must h,i\e been pl.iced there ill exlreiilelv remote ayes, 
since (leoltrev of Monmouth nnjdies the situ.ilion ,is surrounded b\ the se.i, 
,ind with a n.irmw neck ot kind only loininy it to the m.unl.md, “which three 
men sh.ill be ,ible to delend .ly.niist tile whole pow'e r of the kmydoin." Since 
ih.il time til’s 11.11 row neck, beiiiy broken tlironyh bv the se.i, y,i\e [d.iee to .1 
di.iwbridye, which II, iL m itioj .a\ s w.is then reineinbered, ,ind bv d 
the opemiiy Iris been wairii into the jire'ent eli.i'in. 

Ihe mills, ,is we s, e them, ni.iv h,i\e been ’ ' 

(temp. Edw.ird 111 .) the binldinys were in 
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them ji lining; tile work on the niainkiml to th.it on the i-^l.tncl lia\ine fallen 
into the se.i ; the dr.iwhridLte fell in the -lixteenth centnrv. The cliasin which 
forme so picturee^jue ,i feature in the scenerv w now about 200 teet acmes, 
and IS eradnallv widenintf. For some time alter the drawbridge went, the 
openino w'as crossed hv a timlrer structure. 

Leland wrote in isth ren-ardm^ Tinta"c-! ; “This Castelle Ir.ith bene .1 
maiweloiis strong and mitable forteres, ;ind almost sitn loci inexpnonabile, 
cspeciallv for the dungeon that is on a rtreat hi“h terrible craL;“e, environed 
with the se, hut having :i drawbridt^e from the residew or the Castelle unto it. 
There is vet a chapel standinit within this dunt^eon of St. I'lette alias Flianne. 
Shepe now fede within the dungeon. The residew of buildmni’ 'd file Castelle 
he sore wether-beteii and vn rume, but it hath bene a lai;Ce thmj4e. d'he C.isfelle 
li.id helvkhod n wardes, whereof 2 be wiiren aw.iv with ;4ufvin“ m of the se ; 
without the isle rennetli alonlv a ^ate house, a walle, and a f.ds br.ive dv^ed 
and walled. On the isle remavne old walles, ,uh1 on the F. part ol the s.mie, 
the “round bevn“ lower, rema\'neth a walle embateleil, and men .dice saw 
ther, yn a postern, a (lore of yren. There is in the i'le a prety ch.ipel, with ,i 
tumbe on the left syde." 

I'lie inner ward on the i'land contained the keep and the chief lniildin;j;s, 
mcludinn the “reat hall, the timber of which was taken away hy John of 
KItham, then Earl i.if Cornwall, “when the hall w.is ruinous and its wally. of 
no v.ilue.” Adjoining the X. w.ill are still the rums of six ap.irtments where 
lived the Constable and the cliapl.iin. d'he cliapel, of the thirteenth century, 
measiii'iipo 54 feet hy 12, lias been unroofed .mil in ruins for sever.il centuries; 

part of its alt.ir with a “raiiite sl.ih was uneai tiled in 1S55. It hud some 

niouldinys of Transition X'orinan style. 

Mr. Wilkinson { Jourtial R. lust. Corn.) is of opinion that Richard, Earl 
of Cornwall (created 1225), built Tint;p“el, since he was .ictive in repairint*; and 
enlai-uinq other castles in the duchy, as Restorniel, I.iskeard, and other places, 
and It is likely that lie added to ;uiv fortress he found there. In 1245 he 
entertained Iris nephew David, Prince of Wales, then in rebellion against 

Henrv III. (Matt. Paris). His son Edmund, the last carl who resided in 

Cornwall, appointed in i2pi his “ dearlv beloved serv.mt John, called le B.irber, 
to be Constable of Tinta“el for life, with a chaplain. After his de.ith in 1300 
all Coi nish castles, except Launceston, ceased to he kept up, and so in i \yj 
there was no chaplain, and the castle was described as in a very dilapidated 
state ; it was then that the “reat liall w.is destroyed by John of Eltham. Some 
repairs, however, mav h.i\'e .ifterwards been made, as we lind this castle in 
13S3 convei ted into a pi ison, where was then conlined John of X'ortliampton, 
Lord Mayor of London, condemned for his “unruly mauiraltv,” and ayain 
in i3<;7 Thomas, Earl of Warwick, was imprisoned in the castle. Thenceforth 

a small sum was “ranted for repairs until the rei“n ol Elizabeth, when the 
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Lord Trca-urcr ISiiiicioh -tiuck out the item a-^ “a superllumi. expeii-^e to 
llie Ciowii." SiiKe then the ravape-. of tune, aided bv Atlantic storms and 
landslips, lia\'e completed the wreck. 

In the reipn of Richard II.. when much of the duchv lands were alienated 
for a time, Tintapel Castle and Manor were piveii to John Holland, Kail ot 
Huntingdon, who had marnerl the kind's sister Kli/aheth, and aftei he \\<i' 
luhe.ided Im widow held the property till her death, when it reverted to the 
Crown. Mr. Wilkinson prints at leiiyth the Report and Survey on the fortress 
in Tfcccinbci' i t. by Sir Richard Crenville, which speaks of the delensible 
landiny-place on the K. side of the island e'alled the Iron Cate. It was not 
a I'llacc of sufficient importance in the succeeding Civil War to cause an\ 
contention for its possession, and seems to have passed into obluaon. 


T 1^ J''. (i O X y 

A 'I' the lower end of this town on the K. side ot the Kal River, a little below 
the liospittil, is .m e.irlhwork on a hill, still called the Castle Hill, 
where are some sc.mtv remains of a castle built bv Henry de Pomeroy (temp. 
Rich.ird L). 'rrathtion sa\ s tli.it tlm b, iron, beiiiu appointed lord of the manor 
111 the rei.oii of Heiirv II. on beh.ilf of Prince |ohn, ICarl of .Mortain and 
Cornwall, espoused the cause of |(ihn when in rebellion ay.iiiist his brother 
R'ich.ird, during his absence m the Holv I.anri. 

'I'he c.istle was st.mdmo and remained the seat of these Pomeroys till 
the re|on of Edw.ird \'I. 'I'lie List Pomeroy (tetnp. Eli/.ibeth) left issue a 
d.aicliter, in.irried to Rich.ird Peiikwell of Resun.i, whose descendant, ha\'inu 
been ruined m the time ol Charles I., sold the m.inor to lluph Posc.iweii, 
Sheriff of Cornw.ill, m whose l.imily it w.is settled on the I.adv .\nne Pit/y'ei .ild, 
who c.irried it to her secrmd husb.ind, Kr.ancis Ifobertes, \-ounyest son of the 
Earl of R.idnor ilhrls). 

Whitaker .iscribes the site of this c.istle to the choice of the Romtins, who 
placed a fort there to command the lowest ford of the Fal, having a liiyh 
precipice on e.ich side, .ind .i brook which joined the river beneath it. The 
trenches of the later fortress built here .ire \asible. 


T R If JAGG ( uon-rxi^trnt i 

A t the head ol the l.irye creek on the E. side of the E.il River is this jikice, 
which y.ne its n.uiie to ,i tamilv who in Xorm.m times built a c.istle here 
(//uA). This t.imily of d'rcj.ieo became extinct in the reipn of Edw.ird 1 \'., at 
that tune own my the m.mor of Eentonpoll.m. 
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TRLMATON (cAu/) 

O X a hi.^h eminence over tlie river Lynher, wliich flow-, into the Hamoaze 
near Salta-^h, ^itand^ tlie ino^t entire of all the ancient ca■^tle^ of 
Cornwall. Leland wrote ; ‘‘ The ^reaunt and .luncient Castelle of Treinertonn 
is upon a Kokky Hille : wliereof preat Peaces yet stond, and especially the 
Dumteon. The Kuines now serve for ,i Prison. (Ireat Libertees lonrt h.> this 
Castelle. The \’aIetortes, Men of i^reat Possession, wer owners, lC, as far as 
I can leather. Builders of this Castel." 

But its antiepiitv is probahlv superior to this, as the castle appears to have 
been erected soon after the Connucst, on an ancient earthwork fortress belonp- 
iipe to the Saxon e.irls of Ci>rnw,ill. Here, at the time of the Domesd.iy 
Survey, William, Earl of Mort.iin, or Moreton, and Cornwall half-nephew 
of the Conqueror- -h.id the he. id of his oieat baronv ; but im the confiscation 
of his possessions the Crown retained Treinaton, which is said to have been 
bestowed afterwards on a native British prince. From him it came by an 
heiress to Keym.ild, the natural son of Henry 1 ., and by their daughter to 
W'.ilter lie Duiistanville, baron of Castlecombe, Cornw.ill, whose issue f.iilinq 
it passed, in the reiqn of Richard 1 ., by niarnaqe to Kei^inald de Willetort, 
whose qi-andson aqain passed Treinaton, by his dauqliter Eylma, to Sir Henry 
Pomerov of fE*riw Pomerov, Devon. His son made o\er the property to 
Kiipq Edward III. in his eleventh year, and on the investment of the IILick 
Prince as Duke of Cornwall, this honour and castle, with the manor, were 
.Lfranted to him <md made part of the duchy, in which it still remains. 

'Hie fortress, as we see it, consists of a larqe oval enclosure ol stone cuitain 
w.ill, fi feet in thickness and 30 feet hiqh, with an embattled parapet, eiicirclmq 
an area of about three-quarters of .m acre. In the direction of the lonqei 
.ixis of this enceinte, in the X.W. corner, is a loftv and steep artificial mound, 
on the top of which st.inds a line Xorman shell keep, oval in form and over 
30 feet hiqh, the walls of which are 10 feet thick, with crenellated par.ipet, 
.uul measure 24 vards on the longest and 17 on the least diameter. The 
entrance is through a circul.ir-he.ided doorway .it the top ot the mound, which 
Is surrounded bv a ditch of its own. The entrance to the castle is on the 
S.W., under a square ,u;pehoUse, havinq a qatew.iy with three arches .mil a 
portcullis qroove, with <i quardrooin over in a f.iir state of rej'iair. Xotlimq 
remains of the lodqiiiqs and buildinqs within the enclosure ; nor of those 
within the keep which were built .iq.iinst the wall, as at Lincoln, without 
anv exterior liqhts. On the X. is a postern, , uul other buildinqs stood there- 
about. A deep ditch surrounds the whole fortress. 

Durinq Kilter's insurrection of 13114, Sir Richard Orenville and his wife 
took refuqe in 'rrematon Castle, and were there besieqed bv the rebels at 
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tliree separate points, hut unsiicccssfullv, until, hv the treacliery ijt souie 
within the castle, Sir Ricliard was mcluced to leave it> walls in order to p<irlev 
with the enemy, when he was seized and made to yield up the fortress to 
tile mob, who plundered the buildmo and stripped their prisoners even of 
tlieir clothinp. 


TRURO (iion-cxisldtl) 

T his castle, of whicli no remains now exist, stood on an iMiiincnce on 
tile \V. of the town, where now is the he ifl of St. PanciMs or Ib'il.ir Street. 
Leland wrote : “ Thcr is a Castelle qu.arter of a mile bv W'cst out of Truru 
loni^inpf to tile Erie of Cornwale now dene down. I’he site thereof is now iisctl 
tor a shotiiio and playing place." It n supposed to have been the oi'igin ot 
the town, having served as a residence of the etirls of Cornwall in \’erv earlv 
times, as is evidenced by the artillci.al mound upon which it stood, but 
which is now constantly decreasing, ;is tile site is included within the town, 
and its maten.ils are hein- ttikeii awav, 

Lvsons says that the mani.ir [lassed bv coheiresses of the Luev faiml\’, 
one moiety with the castle going to i'homas, son of Ri'ginalrl tie Prideaiix, 
whose tamily conveyed the projierty in pViti to the iiodiugaiis, and on the 
attainder of Sir Henry Podrugtins (temp. Henry \'ll.) it was given to Sii Richard 
Edgecombe, and still is included m the -Mount-Edgecombe est.ates. 

On the site ol this building, when it w.is prepared in iiSgo for the erection 
of a cattle market, the wall ol the ancient castle was discoveied, beiiic; possibly 
that of the keep. It h.id a diameter of pg feet, and was built of slate. 'I'liere 
is no sign at present lelt of anv wall. 
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iDevonsbii'e 

A F 1 0 N, OR A S T O N (mi nor) 

T ills place i'' MlLiatciI iii the niKklle ol X. Dcvuii, in the parish of \\\ 
\\'()rhii,t;toii, at the stream of the Little Dart, a tnhiit.iry of the river 
'I'aw ; it was once the streiny;holcl (jf the Devonshire Stnclevs, and 
was restored hy Sir Gei.>rge Stukeley. Lysons states tliat the manor 
helonyed to a family who took the name of their residence (temp. Henry 111.) ; 
a coheires-, hrou^^ht it in marna.ye to Crawtiiorne, and the heiress of this familv 
to .Marwooil. In or about 1350 it was [Hirch.ised of the IMarweiods I'.v Thomas 
Alleton of Alton, in the same p.irish. 'flic heiress ol Affeton broii”ht it to Sir 
HuL;h Stuclev, or Stcwklev, aiul it w.is lonio the seat of that familv. The 
buildmo Is now a t.irm-house, but there are some remains of the more ancient 
c.istellated mansion which w.is the seat ol the Alletoiis. 


B M P T O N (noii-c.\ibtcnt) 

P ()1A\’HLLE cl. unis this locality for ,i Roman st.itioii ; .a the Loiu|uest it 
w.is a kinp,'s demesne, .md was presented by tlie kmy to W'altt'i' de Don.iw 
Ills sun Robert, c.dled De DauiUon, held the lands, which by the m.irri.iye of 
his d.iuyhtcr |uh<in descended, in the rei.an of Richard 11., to Willi, mi P.iy.mel, 
the brother of h'ulk Paganel of Dudley, St.illord (Risi/on). His son h'lilk. Lord 
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of Lraunton, inarriccl Ada, the heiress of (lilbert d'AIbrincis, throiiLih whom 
Lamptiai canic bv an Iicirc^'^ to Sir Milo CoLtan (temp. Heiirv III.). “ .\ very 
stately familv who kept p^reat entertainment when they lived liere, but residinp 
clnellv in Ireland" (Risdo)i). Sir James Copan dyinp s./>. (12 Richard II. I, 
Itampton came to the Fitzuarrens, and then to the Bonrehiers of Tavi'-tock, 
with whom it continued for six descents, and then fell by an heiress to the 
Wravs of Cornwall, and afterwaids to the family of Fellowes. 

Richard Copan had a licence from the Crown in 133b to crenellate his 
iiiaiisuin at Itampton, and enclo-^e his wood of LSlculme and 300 aerc' lor 
a park. The site of the keep of this castle is known near the town, but of 
the buildinp itself there are no vestiges. 


B A R N S T A P L K {iioii-iwi^ktil) 

T he original settlement of this ancient town stood m the angle between 
the Taw and \’eo rivers, and .1 ca-'tle is '•aid to have been built here 
bv King Athelstan, of which the mound still e.xists. The manor was bestowed 
at the CoiK-iuest on Joel de Totnes (see Totiu's), who tounded here a pnorv 
for Cluniac monks, and i" 'upposed to have built a Norman keep on tlie 
S.i.xon site, to which Im son Alured retired. The manor followed the fortunes 
genei'allv of the Totnes estates, but the c.istle must have been destroved at 
an early date, as httle mention e.vists of it. In Leland's time (cir. 15 tliere 
were “manifest ruins cS: a piece of the Dungeon" or keep, but at thi^ date 
nothing remains excejrt the mound and a few fragment^ of walL. 

B E R h It R R It R S ( non-ixu'.loit] 

T HIS Is a small h.imlet on the point of land lying between the T.mi.u 
and the T,i\y rivers, on the W. side of the latter, and alnioM ,it it. 
e.stremity. The lands here and northward were given bv the Conqueror to 
a Norman follower from .Mcncon, which word was corruptefl into .Al.ton, a 
name taken by his family, ,ind continued in the neighbouring \illage of 
Beer ABton. In the reign of Henry II.. Henry de l-'errarii., or Ferrers, 
ancestor of the numerous branches of the ancient family of h'errer. in Devon 
and Cornw.dl, held this honour and had his ca-tle here. Many knights of that 
lamilv followed him \R:mIoji}. In 1337 Sir William de Ferrers had ,i licence 
for crenell.itmg his manor-house at this place, and the last of the taimlv wa. 
Martin Ferrer-, who was entru-ted with the defence ot the S. coast- a"ainst 
an invasion of the French in the reign of Fdw.ird III, He left issue three 
daughters, one of whom brought this estate to Ale.xander Champernown, from 
whom It p.issed by hi- granddaughter to Robert Willoughbv, Lord Brooke 
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and thencf through tlie Rlonnt'^ (Earl of Newport, temp. Cliarles I.) iw 
purchu'^e to Sir |ohn Mavnard, whose t^randd.iuphti'r ln’oiipht it in marri.ipe 
to the Earl of St, unford. .Afterwards Beer Eerrers came to the Duke of 
Xoi'tluimherkind. 

d'he Lords Brooke resided in the old castellated m.aiiMon, which seems 
to have stood (Tn the shore, and had ;i park here: Init there are no remains 
of the castle (Lysoiis). 


BERRY POMEROY (rhirf) 

T HESIv inaoiiiticent ruins, tlie iinest in the countv, stand on a rockv ledite 
above a sinail stre.im tlowino into the Dart, a.', miles fi'oin 'I'otnes, and 
in the midst of a thick wood. The ni.inor ol Beri was bestowed bv the Con- 
queror on one of his followers, Ralph de Pomeroy or Pomerat (\'aiiously 
written), together with liftv-seven others in Devon, and the erection ot the 
original castle is said to liave been carried iiut by him. The family ap|iear 
to h.me llourished, since Joe! his son is slid to ha\e married one of the 
natural daughters of Menry b, and his succes.sors were barons and nobles 
till 1257, after which d.de no Pomeroy was summoned to P.irli.iment. 

Duudale informs Us that after this ilate (41 Menry 111 .) it became the 

custom for none to claim the peerage but such b, irons as were summoned 

to Pai'liament by the kiny’s writ. 'I'he Pomeroys are said to ha\'e come from 

Cinolais, near Ealaise in Xormandy, where a fr.iyment of their castle still 
remains. 

But thouyii not as nobles, the family maintained their lands here till the 
reiejn of Edward \d., the List of them beiiyy Sir 'I'hom.is Pomei'oy, who served 
with distinction in Erance, and acquired the conlidence ot Henry \’lll. In 
1541) the new -Act for reforming the Church Service w.is enforced for the tii’st 
time on Wdiitsunday, and the riots which ensued in favour of the old ritual 
assumed in Devonshire the appearance of an insurrection, the whole countv 
benyo speedily in a state of disorder. Sir Thomas, the last of his ancient family 
who resided at Berrv, became the chief of the discontented gentry, and headed 
a force of 2000 men, who besieged Pbxeter, and kept up the blockade lor a 
month, when a strong force under f.ord Kussell, partly of Clerman horse and 
700 Italian arquebusiers, came to the relief, and after some reverses succeeded 
in whollv defeating the insurgents, now 8000 strong, on Clist heath, and so 
ending the rebellion. Se\'er,il of the leaders were beheaded, but Pomerov 
managed to escape with the loss of his lands, which were conli'Cated, and 
were then .acquired, probable bv purchase, from the Crown by I.ord Edward 
Sevmour, son of the Protector Somerset. 

I'he descendants of Sir Thom. is Pomeroy afterwards resided in the parish of 
Harberton, till the beginning ot the eighteenth century. .V grandson ot the Rev 
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Arthur Point-niv, the.- chaplain to Lord in wa-^ raided to the pccM^c 

in 1 7^1 a^ liaron Harberton. 

The Seymour famdv at once inhabited Berry Cattle, and Sii hdwaid 
Seymour, who -succeeded in i erected witliin the (.]nadianyle of the cattle 
the maLtnificent mansion wlio'^e outer walK still remain, and on which he is 
said to ha\’e spent i'20,000. In the Civil War ot the next century the ca-.tle 
was dismantled, but it was in a condition to be inhabited by Edward Secmoui 
in the rei.cii of James 11 . After his death, however, it went to decav, and bem,L; 
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set on lire in a thunderstorm in ihhy it became a rum, and is now but an 
ivv-draped relic of its former state. 

By the taihire of the elder brancli of the Sevinour familv, Berrv became 
the property of the dukes of Somerset, to wlioiu it still beloiiLts, thev beiny 
of the junior branch. It is said that Whlliam 111 . remarked to Sir Edward 
Seymour, on his presentation to him m rhSO, that he believed Sir h'.dward 
was of the family of the Duke of Somerset. “Pardon me, sir," said he, “ the 
Duke of Somerset is of wj family.” Macaulay savs of Sir Edward Sevmour, 
who was speaker temp. Charles II., that his fortune was laree, aiul his inlhumce 
in the west ot England extensive, for he had Iona been at the head of a stroii"' 
Parliamentary connection which was called the WTstern .Alliance, and wliieh 
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incliidfd iiKiny ycntlfUiL'ii ol Devon, Somerset, and Cornwall. Dorn in 
he played a prominent part in temr reinii'.. He w.i'. one of the tir'-t wlio 
joined W’llham of (tranye on hi^ landing at dhirh.iv (Xoveinher lOSS), and 
Berry ]\Mnerov Cattle ewm made one of tire lir-^t lialtino-plae'e-^ of the drayyl^.,^! 
army, tuilin^ toward^ Exeter tlirouyli the Devon-^hire lanes. Sir Edward died 
in 1 70S, and his son obtained the dukedom. 

The S. front of the ene'einte remains much as shown m Buck's drawiny ; 
at the \\’. end is the ne.irly perfect Gatehouse, three slorevs in heiyht, with two 
he.vai tonal llankino towers supportmo the ifreat arched oatewav, which is 
sculptured witli the arms of Bomerov. The passage is furnished with two 
portcullis orooves, and over it is a loopholetl ouaialroom ; stairs lead from 
this chamher down to small vauhetl rooms ni each side-lower, and a spnail 
stair ascends to the summit ot the \V. lower. 'I'he whole i' emh.ittled. A 
covered way leads from the guardroom to the E. end of this front, where is 
a large turret called Lady ALirgurcl’s Tower, in winch it is said that Eleanor 
de Puiucruy, once mistress ot the castle, was conhned hv licr sister. 

Ihe walls of the castle formed a guaclrangle within, and inside are the 
remains of the sph-ndid mansion, four storey- high, built m the sixteenth cen- 
tury, hut never hnished on the \V. side. 'The remains of the hall are there, 
and those of luuuheiless apartments and oflices, some of winch must have 
been verv line. 

Buck sliows, on the \V. side ot the old castle, a s^inare keep standing on 
the ed;4e of the steep dechxitv of the valley. 


C H LI 1. M L 1-; I G H («!)//-( a /'sA'/// 1 

A r this \illage, near the iiinction of the Little Dart wilh the d'aw K’lWr, 
not lar troin Egyestord, it is said hv Lysoiis that the C'omtena\' taiiiilv 
possesseil a castle, ot which tlierc .irc now no \cstiycs; tliL\ also laid a park, 
wliich has been comerted into tillage lor more tluin two liuiKlred veais. 


C (D L C O M B It, (iiiiiiui) 

T he (.[uoiulain .seat ot the Bole tannlv is close to C'olvlon, and althoue,h 
it c iiinot ever have been a castle, it seeius to have been a tortilied 
house, the oriLjuial building being alleged to ha\e been erected hv an earl 
ot Dexoii (teiiiji. Edward h). It w.is rebuilt about the vear lUoo hv Sir 
Wiiliain Bole, tile county historian, who resided there till his tleath in Sojy, 
when, the tamily le.iving this house lor the neiphliouring one of Sliute, 
C'oleomhe tell into deeav. It is still ownetl hv the Bede faiiulv, and is partly 
useil .is a kirm-liouse. 
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C O M P T O N (Iiimor) 

A x ancient scat of the Pole family, in the p.uish ot MarUlon, about li\e miles 
from Newton Ablmt, this is an excellent specimen ot a toitilied lioU'C 
of the fourteenth century. At tlie time of the Domesday Survey the manor 
was held by one Stephen, under [oel tic Totals (see /e/eex), and m the 

time of Henrv II. was the property and scat of .Sir Maurice de la Pole. In 

the succeediiio j-ciun .-Mice de la Ptile bestowed the place on one Peter, w he) 
took the name of Ccimpton, and after seven de-'Ceiits in his f.umly a Lompton 
heiress brought the estate in mtirnaye to the (filberts of (Ireenway, from whom 
it was purchasetl, abiiut the beymnini’ ot the present ceiitui v, by James leinpler 
of Stover Lodye. In iboft, lii.iwtwer, the estate was sold oil in lots, when the 
ancient castellated seat of the Poles was boiiyhl bv .Mr. John Pishop and 
converted into a fann-house : the hall was destroyed at that time, and seceral 
rooms at the back were pulled down. The .Mice de l.i Pole who alien, ited the 

property originally must have been the widow of W’illi.iin de l,i Pole, the 

powerful statesman of the reiuii of Henrv \'l., who .is Duke ol Siiltolk w.is 
murdered in the Channel in 1450 (see I >oitiiingt>ni, Ih-rks) : she was the yiaiul- 
dauuliter of Ceoffrey Chaucer the poet. 

The structure is an interesting one, even in its rums, as, ha\inu no ino.it, 
it shows the me. ms adopted bv its builders of protecting the tool ot the x'l.dls 
from beiiiu undermined in an attack, bv the provision ot .in o\erhe.id defence 
bv means of pro|ectiny machicoulis and yardc-robes at till \ulner,ible points, 
from which stones and burning m.itter could be discharged upon the he, ids 
of assail.mts. 

P.irt (.)f the X. front with its machicol.ited yatehouse and ,t p.irt of the 
chapel still reni.iin, but the rum is partially lilled up with modern f.irm- 
iHiilditp^s, havinn been degraded from its hi_oh state to this purpose. The 
structure was oriy'inally in the torni of a small yiridiMiiyle, with ,i siprire 
tower at each corner, the curt.iin wall, the ,■ p^-t of which exists, bciipy 

20 feet hiyh. Within this outer w.dl arc seen the holes for the timbers of the 
rootinu of the buildinys or sheds which were r.mooil ay.unst it. The postern 
gate is at one end of the front, jiist within the w.ill of enceinte, ,md h,id ,i 
portcullis. the princip.d entr.mce w.is on the centre ,ind .ilsii h.id ,i portcullis, 
being protected by very bold projecting m.ic lucoulis inste.id ot side ll, inking 
lowers. the outer w.ird in Iront w.is enclosed bv a low w.ill only ( /C,- ov'). 
I he ch.ijiel is toler.ibiy periect, with a jil.iin v.uilt, <md .1 priest's room o\Lr it. 
There is a good guardroom over the entr.mce. 
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DARTMOUTH (minor) 

T HK L-stiiarv of tile Dart, hcinr; a seapurt of nuidi iinportancc from an early 
period, lia^ reeeixed i^everal fortilication-^ at various times. At its month 
on the \V. side, at the exti eme point of the land, stands Dai tmouth Castle, con- 
sisting of a sepiare bastion and a round tower, embattled, in rear ol which 
is the small church of St. Petrox. The round tower was built in the reiyn 
of Henry \TI. by the Corporation of Dartnuuitli, who received C40 per 
annum for building “a stron^ and miplitv tower, and annmn the same with 
ordnance, and finding a chain of sufficient length and streiyuth to close the 
entrance.” The other end of this chain was made fast to the rocks, under 
a small turreted foit situated oil the opposite side of the channel, where its 
groove can still be seen. Ad|oiniug the before-mentioned tower is a gun 
plattorm, and the site of a far earlier fortress, for the erection of which a 
licence was obtained 111 the fourth year of Henry 1 \'. (1403) bv [ohannes de Corp 
to crenellate “ rpioddam hospitium juxta introituin portus vill de Dertenuith, 
Devon.” Polwhele says the chapel attached to this castle existed in the time 
of Edward III., and belonged to the neighbouring churcli of Stoke h'leming. 
On the eminence abo\e the castle, at a height of 300 feet, are the remains 
of another strong work, which in the Civil War of the seventeenth century 
was called “'I'he (lallant's Bower," and is spoken of in the despatches of 
Fairfax to the Parliament. 

Across the harbour on the E. side, opposite to Dartmouth, is the still older 
town of KlXOSWK.uy where on the hill above the church are the earthworks 
of a fort called Vount Ridley, but mentioned by Fairfax as Kingsworth Fort. 
Close to the shore, not very far below, stands the weather-beaten ruin of 
Kingswear Castle, an ancient defence of the harbour about which there is 
little or no information. 

Altogether this group of fortilicatioiis formed an exceedmglv strong position 
for the Rovalists, hexoilv armed as it was with loti pieces of ordnance, with 
ammunition and provisions, and a strong garrison of Moo troops. 

Towards the end of 1^143, after the fall of Basing House and Winchester, 
a final etfort was determined on bv the Parliamentary generals to clear out of 
Devon (never verv loval ) the remaining strongholds of the king, which were 
chielly on the S. of Exeter ; Dartmouth and its port forming the headquarters 
of the district, (jeiieral Fairfax reached Totnes on January 11, lOgfi, and 
at once made preparations for reducing Daitmouth, which had been fortitied 
at considerable cost and with much skill. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
it had declaretl tor the Parliament, and in Diqy was besieged and taken bv 
Prince Maurice, since when its defences h.id been greatlv strengthened, and 
earthwork forts and batteries erected. 
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1 wo incn-i it-w ar l.iy in the harbour, and at tlic moutli of this was Dart- 
mouth C.istle, commanding tlic entrance, liaving on the hill above the fort 
called the (l.illant s I>ower. Paradise Fort and Mount FlaOi^un guarded the 
line on the W ., while Tuiistall Church with outworks around it stood next, and 
Hardress with Afount Paion protected the X. These were supported on the 
other side of the water by Kingswear and Kingsworth Fort. Tlie governor. Sir 
Ilugii Pollard, was suppoited by some sixtv officers. 
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Pride. Tile moniine; \v:is 'pent in prenclniiL; ;uul praver, the pa^'-word beinp 
“ God with ns,” while the di^tiipmiislimn hadne of tlie attacking force was the 
wearing of their shirts ontsule tlie trousers. 

At eleven o'clock at night the .issanlt began, and was delivered with such 
vigour tliat the roval troops had but time to tire one round from their big gims 
and then, overpowered and dishe.irtened, gave in alter verv slight resistance. 
'File leoundheads were siiccesslnl at e.icli point, .md alter stveii hours lie- 
came possessed of the whole town, witli tlie loss of onlv a single man ; the 
governor retreating to (jallant's Power, which fort, togetlier with the castle, 
being summoned next morning, were surrendered bv the governor, who lav 
wounded in the tort. Then the fort on the Kingswear side capitnl.itetl, and 
the whole position was won (A/z'/gg). 

'File deteiices ot the castles being whollv seaward, their ami.iment could 
have been ot little a\Mil against a land att.ick. 


l':XKT]eR uhu-J) 

T his betnUiful city, " Oueeii of the West," w.is origimillv a Ikatish settle- 
ment and an early fortilied post under the name of C<)rr U’isc; then tt 
became the Isca of the Romans, and in Saxoti tunes ligtires in the reign of 
Alfred as Extmeeaster, or the castle on the Exe, having an English fortress, of 
great importance. It was the cetitre of the Cornish metal trade, and .in object 
of capture and recaiiture more than once between the great king and the Danes. 
.Athelstati surrounded the town with a defetisive wall of stone with towers, 
preserving generally the plan of the Rotnan castntnt which he found there : 
this was in (j’d. Then we read that the year after Duke William's \'ictory 
at Senlac, or Hastings, he came as king into the West and adv.mced ag.iinst 
this hill fort, in which (Atha, the Danish mother of King Harold, h.id t.ikeii 
shelter, with FlarolcFs sons, and took the place bv tissanlt, whereupon he at once 
ordered the construction of a Xorm.m castle upon the ancient Pritish mound, 
t(t overtiwe the conntrv round ;md the disattected citv ; .ind thus reared ujion 
the earthworks of e irher davs, like so inaiiv other fortresses founded in those 
times, it etfectuallv secured William's power in the West. 

F'rom its earliest davs this Castle ot Exeter was known bv the name of 
RoHi^tHKnit. It is reteircd to in Sh.ike'peare's “ Rich.ird III.,” where that 
Usurper quails at the name, confounding it with Richmond. 

In the Conqueror's d.ivs it withstood one or two sieges at the hanrls of 
the West Saxon insurgents, when its Const, d ie and owner was one Paldwin ot 
( tkehauurton, who had married William’s niece .\lbred.i, ,uid in whose tamilv it 
rested till 1230. In 1137 Exeter took the jxirt of the FAnpress Aland, and King 
Stephen himself besieged and c iptured the lortress, de'tioymg its laitworks. 
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In Tiulof tiniL-^ the castle was attacked, un^.uccessfully, by the linst that 
collected in the West in favour of Perkin Warheck, in 1407 ; and a^ain in 
15411, when the reliLtioii'N in-.ni rection, in defence of the old tonn ot worship 
aiifl the possessions ot the Church, itrew to .lu alanmipn height in this district, 

Exeter was threatened, hut was 
relieved bv a force under the 
command of Lord Kussel. 

But neglect fell on the for- 
tress, as it did upon most of 
the castles of the kingdom in 
the reipn ot Elizabeth, so that 
in the next centurv it is spoken 
of as eiitirelv ruinous, and it is 
doubtful if in the Civil War the 
castle was of ,inv actual value 
to the defences of the town. 
Exeter was taken in 1643 bv 
Prince Maurice, hut in 1(14^) 
was surrendered to Fairfax on 
the first summons and without 
sustaiuino a sieoe. 

I'he ancient fortress is de- 
scribed bv Clark as standing; 
in the X. corner of the city, 
on the summit of a natural 
eminence ol reddish stoiu.', 
havino the sides which 
out of the vallev below arti- 
licially scarped ; the knoll is 
abrupt on the X.E. and X.W , 
slopinp somewhat on the other 
sides. At the foot of the scarjied 
front is a ditch, outside which 
the hill is a^ain scarped down 
to the bottom of the valley ; 
and .1 second ditch once existed on the S. .At the top was a rampart of earth 
30 leet hiph, but this has been reduced and the main ditch on the X.E. and 
X.W. lilled up and converted into a boulevard: the ditch on the S. and S.E. 
remaining still unaltered. 

The Conqueror came before E.xeter on tlie X.E., and summoned the citv 
|Ust below the c.istle at the E. .qate, enteiino it through a breach in .Xthelstan's 
wall The oatehouse is the oldest part left, and is probablv his buildmq ; it is 
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in two ^tulX‘y^^, with a tlrawhndi^c over the cliteli in tront. At the W. aii^le, 
wliere the city wall ^p^an^■ from the cattle, i^toorl a ^qiiaie b.ihtioii, tlie ba^e 
of whicli remains, and a similar one stood at the X. anitlc, with the XA\h 
curtain between them, whereon there remain two half-ronnd solid bastion^,, 
bcith of rounh Xorman work in rubble. A portion of the X.K. front is built 
of ashlar blocks of the time of Richard II. d'he bank and w.ill haw been 
removed from the X.W. front to ,L;ive place to an odious modern sessions 
house. The chapel was near the \V. corner, but it cannot be told what 
buildings were contained in the enceinte, though it is e\'ident that, as .it 
Corfe and 'raunton, no refill ir keep was ever erected here. The ancient 
entrance has been walled up, the e.xistmu one beiipu on the \V. of the main 
gatehouse. 

The city walls were [irobably built at the s.uiie lime as the castle, as there 
was .1 water-qate ot Xorman construction (removed in 1813); the w. ills crossed 
ditches aiul terminated on the castle. The E. wall has been rebuilt, but that 
on the X.W. is verv perfect and stroipe; iC/drk). 

In the Report of the Devon .\ssoci.ition for 18^3 is a paper by Sii J. D, 
Phear, uivinu an account of the repairs carried out m i8pi,with photographs 
and sections of the old gatehouse, or Athelstan's 'Power. 


FORT CHARLES, or SALCOMB]-'. CASTI jiiiiKir) 

T he nuns of this buildinj' are situated uiron a nick m the KiiiusbriclLte 
or S.ilcombe River, and are at Iiiuh-wtiter nearlv surrounded by the tide. 
'Pile position w.is .111 e.xcelleiit one in early days for stoppiipr; the passage of 
ships up the river, .md one authority speaks of the fortress as of Sa.xon origin. 
Ileariie mentions this castle as “ a round fort, built in the reiqn of Elizabeth 
.1 little before the .Spanish invasion ” ; but it is more probable th.it it w.is 
one of Henrv \’III.'s blockhouses, erected .liter Im sur\ey ot the southern 
coasts, together with Peiideiinis and .St. V.iwcs castles in Cornwall. .Moiil; 
with all other national defences, this one had been neglected from Eh/.ibeth's 
to the Stuarts’ time, and when it was t.iken in hand bv Sir Edmund Eortesciie, 
High Sheriff of Devon ; during the Civil War it was known onlv by the name 
of “the olde lJullworke." A copy of the payments ,md disbursements made 
upon Port Charles in (anu.irv ri'43 bv Sir Edmund still e.xi'ts “for the 
buiklynge, victiiallvne .md fortifving it with gre.it guns .md musL|uets,'' and 
amounts to kitss. 18s. (rI. for building, ,ukI g.iogi, i(>s. i^d. tor the ann.uiient. 
'Pile P.iiiiauient.iiX' .\dmir.il D.itteii had s.uled up this creek previou'lv, and 
on this account it was resoKed to secure these w.iteis, which toriiied a h.irbour 
of refuge foi Rovalist privateers. } leiice, .liter the I, ill o! Dartmouth, Colonel 
Ingoldsby was sent with a force to reduce l-’ort Ch.irlcs, which was s.uil to 
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he “ vene -.tnniue place," and imprei^nahle to any hut ^ie;4e itun-', which 
accoitlini;lv were -^ent tor from Plymouth. 

Colonel hottesene, wlio held the place for Kinp; Charles, h.id .i Garrison ot 
intv-lhree men onlv and ten othcer'- m the fort with him, hut with these he held 
out vahantlv as lour; as resistance was possible. We have no account of the 
nicidents of the sieye, hut it is supposed that the I’arhamentay aitillery was 
placed on Rickham Common, where are still the rein.iius of earthworks, (hue 
uiitht Sir Edmund’s sleep was disturbed bv a shot carrying away tlie left ‘d 
his bedstead, “ causiay his sudden appearance amonit his men in his shirt 
but onlv two casualties occurred in the tort, and he held out till Mai’ 7th, 
when articles ot capitulation were arraiifted, ;ind tlie fort was surrendered. 
'The kev of Port Charles, as it was iianied bv its defenders, or Salcomhe 
Castle, Is now in the possession of Sir E. Eorti'scue's descendant, Mr. 
Eortcscue of ( teton, Toiaiiiay ; it was the hist place that held out for the kiipy. 
Sii' hahiuind C'CMpul to Iteltt in Holland, wheie he died soon after, and his 
son was made a baronet bv Ch.irles 11 . 


GIDI.FIGII iurnwr) 

T his fiMement of .m old Xorinan castle lies on the X.E. coniines of 
Dartmoor, near Chaoford. In the time of William 1 . the lands were 
possessed bv a taimh' named Prouse or Prowse, by ancient brants from the 
Crown ; and here they had their castle. .Adjoining is an extensive walled 
enclosure of moorland, three sides of it having ,i stone wall, while the 
remainmo side is protected bv a line .tforoe of the river Teiyn, which rises 
up m this district d'he Prouses became extinct m the leii'n of Edward 11 ,, 
and (hdleiyh Castle and m.mor p.issed with its heiress to Mules, .md from 
that faimlv m the same way to D.imercdl. William D.ii-nercll of (hdleioh 
ft'ive the c'st.ite to his daughter, wile to \\ alter Coade of Morval in Cornwall, 
w ith whose descend. mts it lony continued. In l.iler vears the place belonged 
to an ancient tannly takmy their name from the propeitv; one IC.irtholomew 
(hdleiyh bemy lorel ot tile manor m 1772, and bv marriage with this family 
the poss^.ssor .It the tunc of Polwhele ( 1 707 ) was one Ridley; .ifter that time 
there w.is ,i Chancerv suit respecting the propertv, followed bv a sale 


H F. M Y O C K ( ntinor) 

T ills pi. ice lies ill the v.dlev o| the rieer Culm or Coluinb, on the X.E. 

bonier ot the e ounly, si uith ot Wellmoton, Somerset . .An .incient f.imilv 
c.dled Hidoii h.id then settlement here from the time ot the Conquest, and 
It w.is doubtless one of them who built the .mcieiit castle :it this place. 
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Pdhvhele says (temp. Edward 1 .) tliat the property wu' brought by Maryaret, 
only dariphter of Sir Richard Hidon, in marriape with Sii' |oel J)mham or 
Dvnham (see OkeJiauiptoji), in wliose possession Heniyock reinauied till tlie 
reiyn of Henrv when it was parted between the lour sisters ol John, 

Lord Dynliam, Hipli 'Freasiirer of Knpland, and then passed (temp, leli/abeth) 
bv sale to Sir Jolin Popham. After tliat time other divisions took pi, ice, ,nui 
tlie estate and castle passed into tlie liands oi various tamihcs. The descent, 
however, as pjven bv Lvsons, is tli.it Roper de Iknnocic po-.sessed the Linds 
at the Conquest; his son William had a dauphter Ife.itriv, the wile ol Sir 
(lerard tie Clift, knipht, and that from them it c.nne bv Isabel, diiiphter of 
William de Clift, to Kicliard 'Fremenet, and by ,in heir-pener.il ol that t.iinily to 
the FJvnhams. Earlv in this centiirv the c.istle .ind a ijiiarter ol the Linds were 
purchased by (jcneral Simcoe. 

Fdemvock Castle stood out for Charles 1 ., h.ivmp been t.ikeii m Pipe by 
Lord Poiilett, hut it w.is held later and parrisoned as a prison b\- the 
Parliament. Soon after the Restor.ition it was dism.intled. 

The castle is situated :it ;i little distance W. of the church, ,ind w.is a repiil.tr, 
if not a verv extensive, structure. 'Fhe main eutr.incc palew.iv ,ind two il.inkmp 
towers, built of flint, remain ; the hitter were tolerably entire till the end ot the 
last century, when the tenant took dowai the upper p.irt of them. 'Fhe p.itew.iy 
has a portcullis pmove. The enchoinp curtain w.ill with its mur.il towel's c.ui 
still be made out, and there was a moat surroandinp the loitrc's, lilled Iw ,i 
rivulet runninp close by. .A farm-house is on the -ite. 


L Y D K O R D, OR L I D F O R D [niuiur) 

T FtIE town of this n.ime which lies on the western edpe of 1 larlmooi', nine 
miles from Cfkehampton, was i.me of the earliest m Lnt.un, and one of 
the chief towns in Lcwon durmp the Hept.irchv, posse-'sinp a imnt tor tin 
pennies in the time of FThelred the Lnreadv. .\t l)omesd,i\ it w.is ,i w.illed 
town, and assizes were held there. The castle in tills ca-e d.ites manv ,ipes 
after the town, thouph .i stroiiphold of some sort must hive been pi icesl on 
the mound, where, in the thirteenth centiirv, Lvdlord C.istle was built. 

Little remains of the fortress except the walls of the square ki ep on tho 
e.irtliwork h\' the roaiiside ; it is sU['po^ed to have Ikoii erected bv Richani, 
“• Kinp of the Romans," the biother ot lleiirv 111 ., who ercaled him L.u 1 ot 
Cornwall in 1225, with the pift of tlie .Manor of Lvdlord, .md .iLo iit hartnioor 
Chase. Appointed to this imjiortinl earldom, lie worked 'Ireiuiouslv to develop 
the mmer.il resources of his estates, .mil it was doubtless lie who built the 
c.istle, on tile 'ite of a former stroiiphold, suue a “C.istnini de Lvdlord" is 

meiitionetl in the Clo-e RolL of 121(1. 

VuL. II. 1. 
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It wa-- an important inilitarv point, coinniandinp a^ it did the roail on the 
\V. of Dartmoor, but in tlie thirty-third year of Edwaial I. it had pa^-^ed into 
the hands of the civil power, ;ind is ealletl “ onr pri'Oii of Lx'detord, ' for the 
detention of offenders aptiinst the stannary laws. 

In 1 ( 1 ^ 0 , under the Commonwealth, a survev was held which reported that 
Lvdford Castle was “very much in decay, iS: almost totally rmned. d'he walls 
are built of lime <.4 stone, within the compass of which wall, their is _|, 
little roomes, whereof 2 are above stairs, the llore of which is all broken, 
divers ot the chietest bcames beint; fallen to the u.roiind, d: all the rest is 
following; : only the roof of the said castle beinit l.itcK' repaired Iw the Prince 
[Charles I.[ and covered with lead, is more subst mtial than the other parts. 
The scite of the said castle with the ditches coiirte, contain half an acre of 
l.'incl.” .A valuation of tlie ruin follow-, and the disinaiitlinL; s;.ems to have been 
carried out in a very thorough manner. In 1703, the want ot a pn-on bemo 
auam felt, the castle was partially re-tored, and appropriated accoialmnly. 

The Rev. E. A Kray, earlv in the present century, describes the castle as a 
se|uaie huildintf standing on an .irtilicial mound, .md entered at the X A', side. 
Before it is a spacious area, haviuL; a gentle -lope, and on the X.W. is the outer 
or “base" court, enclosed bv two parallel e.irtli works, eiKlosm,“ an oblon“ area 
of ninety paces in length, at the end of which i- a precipitous declivity, or brae, 
which continues on the opposite side till it p iiis the river near the bridge. It 
was approachable only trom the X.E. d'he stairs and tloor weri’ tlkn 111 a 
ruinous state, but the Judge's Chair, with the ro\al arms u\er it, hot occupii.d 
by the infamous Jeffries, still remained. .\ stairc.i'C in the wall led to the roof, 
while below is a cellar or dungeon, to feet bv 10, .itlained by a ladder through 
a trap-docir, and lighted bv loojss. 

At the present time nothin^ remains but the bare walls, the dcmiy Imvmp 
been caused by the removal, by (leorye 1\ . when l)nke of CoihwmII, of the 
courts to the IJuchy Hotel ,it Prince's d'own, thus made the capital of Daitnioor. 
Lydford then tell into neplect. 

file sqmiie keep st.uids on a modeniteK liicfh mound on the X. side of the 
toad, to the E. of Lydford Church. .A low-pomted aixliwav forms the doorwav 
to the lower stape, whicli is not lighted, the iipipcr storey having three sejuare- 
headed loops, and sht- for hehtinp' the cfarden ibes. On the S.W. f.ice is a 
widc-arched window', with four openings, two on each storey ; and on the 
liuht of the entrance is the staircase, at the head of which is the opening 
into the hall, or chief ap.artment. The whole buiklmp is divided by a 
transverse wall ruiminp E. and W , dividing it into two unequal portions, 
the lower stage having three rooms, and the upper stage two. There is but 
one fireplace m the castle. 
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O K E H A M P T O N ( chu-f ) 

O X the western coniine-^ of Dartmoor the ruin', of this ancient ca'.tle .stand 
boldly on a hill in the vallev of the (dkeinent or Ockment River, com- 
manding the main road into Cornwall on the X. of Dartmoor from Exeter to 
Launceston. The rockv hill, still crowned by the castle keep, is about a mile 
S.W. of the town, beinp protected by a ravine on the X., and by a deep ditch 
on the W. side, and 
with the river defence 
on the S. It is a very 
strong position, ap- 
proachable only on the 
E. slope, and from the 
extensive area covered 
by the rums, the castle 
must have been a 
large and important 
fortress. The partly 
artilicial mound on 
which the keep stands 
shows that long before 
Xorman days this site 
was occupied by a 
stn.uighold and home 
of the former lords of 
the county. 

In the Domesday Sur\ ey of lohp it is written : “ Ijaldwimis tenet de Kege 
Ochementon, et ibi sedet castellum " ; the Coiu|ueror ha\ ing given the lands 
to Baldwin de Brioniis, who made here the head of his baronv. .After him 
Richard Fitz-Baldwin held this honour, being Sherilt of Devon temp. Henry I., 
and on his death s.p. his property descended to another line, and from them was 
inherited by the great familv of Courtenav, earls of Devon, bv the marriage 
of Reginald Courtenay with Hawise, coheiress of Richard de Redvers, the 
eldest son of the last Bnoniis baron. Their son Robert succeeded in the 
reign of King John. The Courten.ivs were Lancastrians, and Earl Thomas 
was beheaded by Edward 1\’. alter Towton at Pontetract in iglu, his 
head being set up at A'oik m place of ih.it ol Edward's father, the Duke of 
York, which was taken down. His possessions were drafted to Sir Humphrev 
Stalfortl, knight, afterwards created E.irl of De\on, who, howcwer, in his 
turn came to the block {(> Edw.trd 1\'.), when the castle and honour of 
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Okcliamptc 111 were t,, Sir [olm I )vnh.ini, who vielclecl them to the Duke 

of Ci.ireiice. After the iiuircler of thi-^ unhap['v priuee in the Tower, these 
estates were ret. lined hv tlie Crown till Heiirv \T 1 . lestored the Courtenavs 
here as elsewhere. 

Heniy \’lll. hehe.ided Henrv Courtenav, M.irquis of Exeter, .illepinp ;i 
secret anti ti'easonahle coi respondence between him .ind C.ii clmal Pole, anti 
with t'lnthctive barb. n ism destroyed the ancient castle of Okehampton anti 
tlewastatetl its noble p.irk. I'he son of liis \actim, Edward C'onrtena\’, was 
imprisoned in the Tower ol Loiulon by Menry, but was released by Oueen 
Mary and much taxouretl by Eli/.ibeth He died at Patina .w/ , tind his 

hirge est.itcs were duidetl between 
the descentlants ol the lour sifters 
.qi'AA-, > ^ i ol his great-^qr.iiulf.ither, ( tkehamp- 

■ '' the property of the 

■ f.imous rowtly Whiq noble, Charles, 

' - stii Lortl Mohun, the duellist. In 

' ^ '■ 17*- ‘^h'hun tpiarrelled with |ames 

Douglas, 4th Duke of Hamilton, 
,f ' concerning the reyersion of the est.ite 

« 'it h' ^ '*t Maccleslield, .ind chal- 

» lengetl the duke. A turioiis duel 

~ ’ ' ' place in Hytle P.irk in the etirly 

' '^1 * morning ol Xoyeinber 15th, when, 

'■cii't topher Harris of Heyiies, M.P. for the 

borough in the reign of Anne, by 
marriage with the heiress of that family. It was purchased about forty years 

ago by Sir K. K. Vyyyan. P,a. t.. of Trelow.irren, but is now the property of 
Mr. Reddaway. 

(Dose's drawing of ijDS shows the y.isf r.mge of the outer walls support- 
ing the interior lodgings, with some bastions and a large outside garderobe 
and buttresses ; all which was possibly the building of Thomas de CAurtenay, 

the hi-st earl of that family (behetided 147.1), as st.ited by William de 
W orcester. 

Die remains now consist of the small quadrangular Xorinan keep on the 
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property of 
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ei'c-'t ot the lull, a portion only exi^tiny;. which contain-^ a stn.ill oratorv, while 
below are pai th ol the hall <ind chapel, and ruins of the lod^ines on the eastern 
slope, between walls narrowinp to the main patewav. ISevond this are fragments 
of a bai'bican. 'hhe main biiiklinps were prohahlv erected bv HiiL;h Courten.tv, 
first earl, who succeeded 1292, and are in two ranges, clnacled bv the vard ; 

the least int<ict remains are those of the rfreat hall with the solar and the cellar 

or undercrolt. I'lie hall was larye, 45 feet lone; bv 25 wide, lit bv two larpe 

windows in the S. wall. On the S. ranrfe were a loeli^e, at the E. end, next 

two guardrooms, and then the chajiel, all of E.irlv English style : over the 
around floor were the state apartments of the lord of the castle, with a 
central yarderobe tower (see details in piaper bv Mr. Worth, 1 
Association Reports, ibiiy). 


P L Y M (J V T II Cl r A D E L ic/io.f ) 

T he town of Plviiioiith in 1411 was desciibed .is beiipa without anv 
defences, and it was not till .Uter sever. il .itt.icks by the h'reiich that in 
1431; the townsmen were aranted a toil to en.ible them to lortif\' and protect 
themselves ; at this tune St. Nicholas or Drake's Island was fortified. Then in 
1512 an Act of Paiii.inient was passed for .iddina fortific.itions at Plymouth 
and other western seaports, and sometime .liter this Lel.ind wrote rea.irdma 
this place : “ 'I'he mouth of the (iulph wherein the shiiipes of Plyiiimouth lyilh 
IS waullid on eche side, and ch. lined o\-er m tvme ot Xeccssite. Dn the S.W, 
side of this mouthe is a lllok House : and on a Kokk\' Hille hard bv it is .1 
stronue C.istel epiaeliate havma at eche Corner a aix-at Rounde Tower. It 
semith to be no very old Pe.ice of Worke." 

The existiipa cit.ielel was built on the site of the old fort .it the E. end 
of the Hoe, after the Restoration bv Charles II., who went to see it m 
itiyo. It consisted of three regular and two irreifukir bastions, with raeelins 
.ind hornworks. 

Plvmouth was the princip.ii foitrc's and heade[uarters ot the P.irli.imeiitarv 
armv in the WT-st, from the commencement of the Civil War, ,ind succeeded 
in 1641; and 1(144 in beatinw off the attacks of the roval troops, who never were 
able to take the outworks ot the town. 
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PLYMPTON ]-:ARL, or ST. MAURICE {nnno,-) 

P LYMPTOX EARL is tlic ruin of ;i circuhii' Xorni.in keep on a very loftv 
mound. The town lav on the ancient Roman road from Exeter into 
Cornwall, and \va^ a eliartered stannarv boronwh m 1241. The honour wa-^ 
yi'anted Iw Henry I. to Richartl de Ivedver-^, .ilterwards Earl of Devon, who 
made it the head of hi^ haronv ; from which c.iu>e it-^ following mime of “ Earl” 
was deri\ed, distin^nmlnug it from the neiwhbonring Plympton St. M.iiw. The 
castle IS said to be the work of Baldwin de Redver.s, who took the side of the 
Empress M<aid against Steplien, and was holdniy Exeter against him, wlien the 
knights whom he had entrusted with the defence of PL'iiipton and it^ garrisem 
revolted, treated with the king, and in 113O surrendered the castle: Stephen 
then sent thither a force of 200 men <ind demolished it. The fortress appears 
to have been partially restored afterw.irds, since in ]ohn's reign -ome lighting 
took place there. It was then the dowry of Margaret, wife of Baldwin, f>th 
Earl of Devon, at whose death King John gave his widow, against her con- 
sent, in marriage to his worthless favourite Ealk de Brent (see Gv/ZivY), after 
whose fall this castle and barony went to Isabella, sister of Baldwin, the 
wife of \\ illiam de htirtibiis, E.irl of .Albemarle, and who wa-- called Countess 
of Devon and Albemarle (see lUtluuit, Liucohn. Dn her death in 1202 Sir 
Hugh Courtenay, baron of Okehamptom, succeeded to the estates of De 
Redvers and to the earldom, till the death of the last earl m 15(1(1, when this 
;ind his other large estates were divided between his four aunts or their 
representatives. The whole of tins property became vested at last in the 
Earl ol Morley, its present owner. 

Leland wrote ; “ In the side of this town is a fair large Castelle eS: Dungeon 
in it, whereof the W aulles yet stonde, Init the Logginges within be deextved.” 
The earthworks on which this castle rested mav have been Britisli or even 
Roman originally, and within tile last three centuries the upper waiters of the 
Plym estuary were navigable up to the castle walls. 

A fragment only of the keep remains crowming the mound, which is yo feet 
high and 200 feet m circumference. The fortress endow'd two acres of ground, 
with a high rampart and a very deep ditch, but its w.ills have disappeared' 
It formed the headquarters of Prince Alanrice's aimv during the siege of 
Plvmouth in 1643, but was taken by Essex the following vear.' Scarcelv inv 
masonry remains, though the e irthworks show it to have been a place' of 
great strength. 
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P O D E R H A M {Met ) 

T his ancient inheritance of the Courtenav'-, po-'-se-^'^cd bv them lor over 
500 Years, stands on tlie \V. side of the estiiarv of the Exe, tlirec miles 
from the sea. “ Powderham," savs Leiand, “late Sir William Cuurteneis 
Castelle, standith on the haven shcjre a little above Kenton. Some say that 
it was builded bv Isabell.i de Eortibiis, a widdowc of an Earl of Devoiishires. 
It is stronge, d: hath a barbican, or bulwark, to bcate the haven." The .site 
is near the conlhience of the little stream Keiin with the Exe, about seven 
miles S.E. from Exeter. Polwhele supposes the original fortress to have been 
built to protect that district from the Danes, who landed at Teigninonth m 
cjjo. 'Hie Concpieror bestowed the lands on William, Count d'Eu, together 
with many other estates in diHerent counties : he is stvied in Domesday 
“Comes d'Ou." This lord conspired with Robert Mowbrav, Earl of Xorthiim- 
berland, and others against Kufiis, and being tried for treason by a council 
assembled at Salisbury in 1090, was afterwards vanquished in the duel which 
was granted to him, whereupon, according to the brutal course of law, he was 
by the still more savage king deprived of his eyes and barbarously mutilated 
(see Hutchins' “Dorset"). His lands being forfeited went t 1 t'arious new holders, 
and in the time of Edward I. this plice, with its existing stronghold, together 
with Whitstone, Hereford, was held by |olm de Powderh.im, after whose 
death the propel ty came to Humphrey de Hohun, Earl of Hereford and 
Essex, whose daughter Margaret, the grandd.iughter of Edward 1 ., brought 
it in marriage to Hugh, Earl of De\on, 111 1325. His lifth son, <Sir Philip 
Courtenay (born cir, 1337), next obt. lined it, and the property has ever since 
been in the hands of that branch i.if the carls of Devon. It was this Philip 
who built the castle, which retained much of its medianal structure till 1752, 
when, Polwhele s.ivs, “ the avenue to the castle was surrounded with stone walls, 
having battlements on the top; and in the middle, opposite the front of the 
castle, there was a square gatehouse.” At that time there existed six square 
towers which, as well as the walls containing the i.|u<adrangle and the dwellings, 
were furnished with battlements. 0\cr the g.itew.iv or entr.mce fiom the 
park was an antaiue tower aEo b.ittleinentcd ; aiul in the X. wing was a neat 
chapel, which w.is rebuilt and beautilicd in 1717, ha\ing o\er it a hbrarv. 
But in J752 Lord Courten.iv remodelled and modeinised the old fortress, mid 
onlv two of the towers now exist, the ch.ipel being comerted into a new 
drawing-room, and another chapel which had long been used as a b.irn being 
restcired to its proper character. 

At Christmas 1645 Sir Thomas Eairfax, being then at Crediton with the 
headquarters of the Parh.imeiitarv armv, det.iched a force of 200 men and 
some dragoons to take Powderham Castle, but the Kovahsts, having been rein- 
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forced bv ;in .iddition of 150 men to tlieir Liarri^on, m;ide a -^tout ^e^l'>tance ; 
and upon the enemv entrencliinp them-^elve-^ in the church hara'sed tliem so 
warmly with li.ind-arcnades and musketry tliat they forced them to withdraw. 
Then on Janiiarv 24, Sprite; relate?' that Fairfax ^tartinL; from lotnes “on 

the Lord’s day, after forenoon’s '-ermon, marched to Chiidleiph, eiideayourinp 
first to take a \iew of Pouldram A’owderhain] ; before which place Colonel 
Hammond was set down with some force. Lint ni^ht cominy on (whilst he 
had yet two miles thither) he was forced to return to C'hidley without \iew1n4 
the castle, which ere the next d.iy was happily put out of a capacity of hemp 
yiewed by him ; te>r .iboiit tweb'e .it iiipht, the news c.ime to him of the 
siiirender theieof, and therein liye barrcL of powder, match and bullet pro- 
portionible, and tour pieces of ordn.ince " Sir Hiiph Meredith wa-' the kinpy 
poyernor, and the parrison numbered 3 ;o. 


T I \' E R T D N ( iiiiiiiir) 

T he town of I'lyerton ^taiuls on a point ot land between the riyer E.xe and 
the stre.im Lowman, llownip into the toriuer, and abuye the town on the 
\V. is a little lull which was chosen for the 'ite of a c nlle, built early in the 
twelfth century by Ricliai'd Kech'eis, E.irl of Dc-yon, on whom Henry 1 . had 
conferred the town ,uid tlie l.uuL. The la^t of tin-' family, L.ildwin de Red\ers, 
dymp in 12(12, lelt tlie m.inor m dower to Amicia Im wife, upon whose death 
(12 Edward 1 .) it c.ime to I-abell.i de l-'ortibin. Countess of .Mbemarle, the 
second wife of William de l-'ortibiw, E.irl of Albem.irle and Holderness (see 
riyiiiptt<n luxi!], and her d.iuphter. From her it parsed to the pre.it famiK' ot 
Courtenay, who eiijoyi-d pos^e^-ion almost continuously, till the att, under of 
the -Marquis of Exeter 120 Henry VI 1 1 .), when 'rnerton c.ime to tlie Crown, 
.ind w.is piyen by Edw.ird VI. to lu" uncle the Protector Somerset, alter who-e 
f.ill the property was bestowed on Sir Henry (late. From him it was t.ikeii 
by (pueeii -Mary and pi\en to Edw.ird Courtenay, the prnoner of the Tower, 
scin of the Mar.-|uis of E.xeter, ,it wlio'e demise at P.idu.i, Im projierty wa'. 
dn ided betw cell Im nunierou-' coheir^. This c.istle .md much of the property 
has lonp been yested m tlie okl t.miiK ot C.iivw. 

Ihc tortres- appe.ir" to h,i\e been e|u.ulr,m4ular in form, enclosinp .ibout 
.111 ae I e ot piound, .ind to ha\e been pi otected by ,i siirrouiuluip wall from 
20 to 23 teet hiph. It h.id round towers at the S.E , X.E., .iiid X.W. corner-, 
35 feet in heipht, battlemiented, ,ind .1 square one at the S.W. anple. V 
sp.icioiis pateway under a l.irpe sepuire tower, pro|e ctmp a fewy feet from the 
E. front, p.iye entr.mce to the e]uadr.mple, .ind on the W. front w a- a sonie- 
wh.it similar buildinp. A steep declixity, fio feet deep, below the W. w.ill 
protected the c.i'tle on that -ide, and on the X. .ind S -ides 


Were two wide 
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and deep mcKits Idled by the town leat ; these formed the detences a-^ 
far as the causeway leadint^ to the entrance at tlie E. ^ide, aiul o\er one 
of these moats, near the round tower at the S.E. an^le, was a drawbridge. 
The causeway and the outer ,!4ate were protected by battlements and 
machicoulis. Two other strong arched gatewavs, nS feet apart, further 
defended the entrance passa^ije, which was 3b feet Ion;4 and 15 feet wide, 
all vaulted with stone. The vaultings were mostly removed at the end of 
the last century, as they threatened to fall. The chief apartment-^ of the 
castle were towards the X., and are all now destroyed ; the rooms ot the 
gateway, however, are tolerably entire. On the top of the stone staircase is a 
small ruined turret called the Earl of Devon's Chair. A lumdred years apo 
the remains of this fortress were e.xtcnsive, but little is left now e.xcept the 
great gatehouse. 

The second Earl Baldwin took the part of Maud .igaiiist King Stephen, who 
came against him m force and deprived him of the castle. In later times, both 
Isabella de Fortibus, and the first Couitenay Earl of Devon li\'ed here, and in 
the Wars of the Roses it was several times assaulted. It was afterwards chosen 
as a residence for the Princess Catherine, daughter of Edward IV., and widow 
of William, Earl of Devon. Her son, Henry, Marquis of Exeter, was beheaded 
by Henry \dll., and after his death the castle fell into decay and nun, and 
the parks and much land were alienated from the estate and sold. 

During the Civil War, Tiverton Castle was repaired and garrisoned for King 
Charles, its governor in 1O45 being Sir Hilbert Talbert, but when in Oct(.)ber of 
that year, after the fall of Winchester and Basing House, the army of Fairfax in 
the West detached Heneral ^ilassey with his cavalry and a brigade of foot under 
Colonel Weldeii to besiege this place it was ill fitted to stand an attack. Talbert, 
however, liaving a force of 300 men and a few horse, did what he could to 
strengthen the defences, placing round the battlements a quantity of wool- 
packs, which had been stored tor s.ile under the chapel, and including the 
church within the earthworks which he threw up. On Sunday the icgh, 
Fairfax, who was himself present, inspected the batteries and earned lire to be 
opened previems to storming the work, when Sprigg relates: “ C)ur ordnance 
playing hard against the works and castle, the chain of the drawbridge with a 
round shot was broken in two, whereupon the bridge fell down, and our men 
immediately, without staying for orders, possessed themselves of the bridge, 
and entered the works and possessed the churcinard, which so terrilied the 
enemy, that it made them quit their ordnance, and some of their posts .md line, 
and fled into the church and castle ; the governor shut himself up m a room 
of the castle and hung out a white flag for a parley, while the besiegers had 
forced their w.iv bv the windows into the church, and had made jirisoners 
and stripped to their shirts all thev found within. Fair quarter was hnwawer 
granted, and much plunder was found inside, besides provisions. 

VOL. n. 
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There was taken a Major Sadler, a te)rnier Pai liainentai y ulhcer who had 
deserted and had made overtures of service a;4ain ; to liiin had been committed 
the defence of the bridge, and treachery on his part was believed. The 
victors now condemned him to death for his former desertion, after a formal 
court-martial. He manajted, liowever, to escape, and ^ot to E.veter ; there, liow- 
ever, he fared worse, for the Kovahsts tried him and handed him, liaxinp 
detected liim in treacherous correspondence with the enem\’. 

The capture of Tiverton opened the Western road between T.iunton and 
E.xeter to the Roundhead armv. 


T O R R I N G TON 

O N tlie Torridue, S. of Bideford in North Devon, and S. of the town, are 
some scanty frattments of a Norman castle which once stood here. 
Leland wrote: “Ther was a ^reat Castelle at Tannutun on Tiirideje Ripe, a 
litle above the S. Rridfre, of 3 Arches of Stone. Ther standith onlv a Chapelle 
yn the Castelle (darth. I hard tliat one Syr \\ illiam of Tuiaaipitton N his Sunne 
after hym were hordes of it.” Early in the rei.^n of Henrv III., in i22,S, w'c 
learn that the Sheriff of Devon was commanded to throw down the castle liere 
of Henry de Tracy, and a little more than a centiirv after, m i ^40 (temp. 
Edward III.), Richard de Merton is said to li.ive rebuilt it. 

Lysons says that the place belonged to an ancient faniilv who took tlieir 
name fiom it, and made this their abode, .-\tter h\e flescents the property 
fell to be di\ided betw'een the coheiresses (if Matthew, baiaai (if roirint^ton, 
one of whom married Merton. 

Little remains now but the site and tiaces of its protecting moat. It stood 
near the ed^e of a hiuh and steep precipice overlooking the Torridpe, upon 
what is now a bowlma-preen called Harley drove. 

I 01 NES iiiiuiur) 

T he ancient tortress of Totiies, whicli occupies the siimmit of an eminence 
near tlie town, is said to luive been built by |iidhael, or joel, a Hreton 
follower of Duke William and his Grantee of the lands here. Leland savs : 
“The Castelle waul and tiie stroip^e dun;4eon [keep^ be maintained, but the 
logumues of it be cle.me in riiine.” The entrance is near the N. of the 
town, wliicli is still standing, as are aLo the walls of the circuLir Nomian keep, 
wdnch this Joel raised on the lofty artificial mound of f.ir e.iiliei date that 
commanded the main road passing heie from the important port of Dartmouth 
to Plymouth. The general area of the castle, whicli is uregulai in form, con- 
tains several acres of land, and was wholly surrouiKlcd by a ditch. It closelv 
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resemble'-; in its plan and defence-^ the Ca-^tle of Plyinpton, placed, like it, on 
the ancient British road hann Exeter int(j Charnwall. 

Joel de T(atnais, having espoused the cause of Robert Courthose, the 
Conqueror's elder son, was depiived of his lands bv the Red King, who 
bestowed them upon Roger de Xonant ; Joel thereupon retired as a monk to 
the Benedictine priorv which he had founded at Barnstaple. 

The Xonants continued at Totnes till the <)th year of John, while Alured, 
the son of Joel, occupied a castle at Barnstaple or Barum in Xorth Devon, 
and took the side of the Empress Maud with Baldwin de Redvers against 



Stephen, being mentioned in the Stt-phani. He could have left no 

posteiitv, as we lind that the descendant of his sister, who married into the 
great fainilv of Braose (see Bramhcr, Sussex), William de Braose, the great- 
grandson of Joel de Totnais, claimed and obtained the honours of both 
Barnstaple and Totnes. His possessions were, however, afterwards seized, and 
conferred upon Henrv, the natural son of Reginald, Earl of Cornwall. On 
the accession of Henrv 111., Reginald de Braose, the third son of William, 
had restitution of the estates, which passed in marriage by his sister Eva to 
William de Cantelupe, whose daughter Millicent married into the family ('ll 
La Zouche ; her son William thus obtained the honour and castle of Totnes, 
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and, after iS Edward I., tlie manor and the possessions of the Braoses. 
Tlie Xonants were succeeded in tlieir portion of the lands hv the family 
of Valletort, and after the failure of this line, the Xonant estate also fell to 
William la Zouche. 

On the attainder of John de la Zouche in the reinn of Henry \ 4 I., Totnes 
was planted (i4h5) to Richard Ednecomhe, ancestor of the present Mount 
Edgecombe faniilv, whose nrandson (2 Elizabeth) conveyed the borounh and 
manor to the Corporation of Totiies, and sold his interest in the honour and 
castle, with its liftv-six kninhts’ fees, to Sir Edward Sevmour, Lord of Berrv ; 
from that family it was conveyed in 1655 to William Bogan of Gatcombe, 
with whose descendants the property remained till 1726, when it was sold to 
John Taylor, whose son resold it to the Jetfery family. Thev, again, in 17(14 
parted with it to Edward, Duke of Somerset, and with this family it remains. 

.Although situated in an important position, there are no military events 
recorded in relation to Totnes Castle. It formed the temporary epiarters 
of Lord Goring, in October i(>43, and it was held bv the king’s forces in 
the following January, until the approach of Sir Thomas Eairfa.x towards 
Dartmouth. 




N t N \ I \ 


Somevsetsbivc 

B R I D G W A T K R ( no/t-cxis/cn/) 

B KI r)('r WATER nnc of tlie many splendid fortressu-s in the kin,<4dom 

whidi, haviiyt^ Mirvivcd from earliest times in a defensible condition 
until the Civil War of the seventeenth century, were then, by order 
of a commission which sat in London to attend ti'i such matters, so 
thoroughly destroyed either as a measure of precaution or from mere vindic- 
tiveness — that few traces of their very existence remain at the present day. 

The lands were itranted to Walter de Douai, perhaps a Xetherlander who 
took kindly to the flat land and the waters, and who, havini^ founded or im- 
proved a settlement at the furthest inland navij^able point of the river Ikirret, 
called it “Walter’s Eridt^e," or “ Brny,<'e-Walter,'' corrupted later into Bridoe- 
x’atrr. He was followed by a son whose daughter-heiress married Pa“anel ; 
her son Falk de Paganel conveyed the property to William de Briwere, who 
originated the prosperity of the borough. He was hi;. 4 h in favour with four 
kiiiLis—Henrv II., Richard I., John, and Henry III.- and was for many years 
sheriff of this and eleven other counties, obtaining from Kino John a free 
charter for Briiooe- Walter, with licence to erect a castle theie. He also 
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founded here the liospital of St. John, and formed the haven, wliere he be^^an 
the building of tlie nrieinal stone bridjre of three arches across the river. I he 
castle is said to liave been built bv him between 1202 and 1216, and although 
in 1540 Leland, passing there, describes "the Castelle, sumtyme a right fair & 
strong Peace of Worke," as then ruinous, it was in good preser\ation towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and owes its destruction to the Parlia- 
mentary War in 1645. 

The second De P>riwere dying j./., Bridgwater went to his eldest sistei' 
Gnecia, the wife of the great noble, William de Braose, lord of Berga'ienny, 
Bramber, Brecknock, &c., whose son William was killed by Llewellyn, when 
the borough of Bridgwater fell to Eve, the second daughter of De Rraose, 
and wife of W. de Cantelupe ; her sister Milhcent succeeded, and brought 
these lands to her husband Fiiido, Lord Zouch, but on the attainder of John, 
Lord Zouch and Sevinour, the manor was given to (files. Lord Aubeney, with 
reversion to Lord Zouch, — Lord .Aubeney being appointed Constable of the 
castles of Bridgwater and Kichmond. Henry VI 11 . created his son Earl of 
Bridgwater in 1539, ami on failure of the title it was revived by james I. in 
the person of John Egerton. P>aron Ellesmere. George 1 . advanced this family 
to the dignity of dukes of Ifridgwater. The castle was sometimes held by 
queens of England, and Charles 11 . conferred the manor and castle on Sir 
Whlliam Whitmore, knight, but, soon after, the property was purchased by the 
Harvey family. 

Ivittle can be gathered regarding the structure of this castle, the only visible 
relic of it being a Norman archway, which perhaps formed the water-gate. 
There are also some bonded wine-cellars below the present custom-house and 
Castle Street, which formed part of a passage of communication between the 
castle and the river. In the J^nuri dings of the Somerset Ardkcological Society 
for 1S77, Mr. George Parker says he remembered the site of the castle in 
King's Square, now partly built over, as surrounded with wooden palings, 
with some of the walls still remaining. Vestiges also remained towards the 
\\ ., leading to Dr. Morgans school, winch formed part of the defences, 
and at the E. side of the town, near Barclav Street, were some very 
high mounds of earth, in which, on their removal, were fouml bones, bullets, 
swords, and other weapons. .At the end of 1645, when orders came for the 
demolition of the castle and the works around it, a dissension arose between 
the soldiers of the garrison and the country people, the latter insisting on the 
removal of the outside works, which the soldiers wished to retain ; and the 
quarrel ended in the shooting down of numbers of the rustics. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax and Cromwell, the general and the lieutenant-general 
of the "New .Model ” army, invested Bridgwater on July ii, 1645, the day after 
the rout of Goring at Langport, and just four weeks after the king's defeat at 
Xaseby. As they were reconnoitring together, Cromwell was nearly killed bv 
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a shot from the castle, fired by Mrs. Wyndham, the wife of the governor, an 
officer to whom he was speakint^ beini^ killed by his side. Several councils of 
war were held to decide on the operations to be commenced. Spri,c;,e says the 
fortifications were very regular and strong, the ditch about 30 feet wide and 
very deep ; the garrison wa^ about 1000 strong, and on the ramparts and castle 
were mounted _|4 guns. It was desired to storm the defences on the 14th, but 
delay was required in order to make bridges for crossing the ditches. Meantime, 
as the place was so strong, Fairfa-V was perplexed as to what course to pursue ; 
he could not pass it bv, nor could it be masked, because 'of the river. Again, 
regular approaches would be too tedious a process, and not easy in such low 
ground; so it was resolved to storm on the 21st. This was done at two 
o'clock on the morning of that dav, when the Parliamentary troops, well led, 
crossed the moat, and, in spite of a verv heavy lire, scaled the woiks and broke 
into a suburb of the town, called Eastover, capturing 500 Royalists, when the 
garrison retreated into the inner work and castle. From thence they fired the 
suburb, and next day great destruction was caused to the town. Colonel 
Edmund Wyndham, the governor, peremptorily refused the summons sent 
him, whereon Fairfax offered that all the women should leave the castle, 
and, as soon as they were out, the artillery, aided by guns taken at Xaseby, 
played on the place with such dire effect that the garrison felt obliged to 
seek terms ; these were at last arranged, and the town and castle surrendered 
on July 2 4‘d. The Koundlieads acepiired great booty, in addition to the 
stores of provisions and 3000 stand of arms, since the country gentry, relying 
on the notion that the castle was impregnable, had sent in their jewels, and 
gold, and plate, for safe keeping, to the value of nearly 4100,000. Resting 
only a dav after this fighting, Fairfax at once passed on to attack Bath, 
and then to the siege of Sherbourne Castle. 


BRISTOL {uon-iwistent) 

I X Saxon times Bristol was a tirwn of no mean importance : it had battle- 
mented walls with five gates, one at each extiemitv of its main streets. 
Centuries later the Xormans reared, on rising ground upon a neck of land 
between the river Froine and the Avon, a mightv fortress covering an area 
nearly as large as the old citv, at some distance to the E. of it. Leland savs 
that this castle was built bv Robert, the Red Earl of Gloucester, the natural 
son of Henrv I., bv Xesta, daughter of Rhys, Prince of S. Wales ; but it is 
probable that the founder was Geoffrev, Bishop of Coutances, who in loNfi 
was in receipt of a large part { one-third 1 of the revenues of Bristol ; he received 
large grants of land in this county from the Conqueror, and may have chosen 
the site of Bristol Castle for his chief fortress, as it held the onlv road by which 
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Bristol could then be approached from Gloucestershire, and as, besides, it com- 
manded the harbour of this Western port. 

Nor was this the first occupation of the important site, for a Saxon castle- 
had been founded, as supposed, by Kin_^ Edward the Elder, about Qii, on the 
E. of the existing town ; defended on the X. bv the Frome, S. bv Avon, and 
havin« a deep ditch on the E. where an arm of the Frome flows into the greater 
river ; while on the W. was another deep moat meetinp the Avon on the S. 
Probably there was also a wall inside the ditch, <ind stockades, and it seems 
certain that some stone buildings stood within the enclosure. 

When the conspiracy of Bishop (i)do was raised in the lirst vear of the 
Red King', with the intent to dethrone him in fax'our (_)f his elder brother Robert, 

the leaders of it used this tor- 
tress of Bristol as their head- 
sjuarters. They were (_)do 
and Robert de Mortain, the 
Conqueror's half - bi others ; 
Eustace, Count of Ifoulogne ; 
Robert de Belesine ; Robert, 
Earl of Shrewsburv and .Arun- 
del ; William, Bishop of Dur- 
ham ; Geoflrev, Pflshop of 
Contancc's, and Robert de 
Mowbr.iy, liis nephew ; Roger 
Iflgod, Hugh de Grantmesnil, 
and some others. Ha\ing 
crushed this rebellion, Rufus 
bestowed Bristol Castle and 
tile earldom of Gloucester 
upon Robert Eit/-IIaiiion, one 
of the tew Norman knights 
faithful to him, at whose death in 1107 liis tlaughter .Mabile brought both 
castle and title to Robert, King Henry's natural son, to whom Henrv had 
married her, somewhat in despite of her digiiitv. This Kail Robert, however, 
proved himself the most valiant c.iptain of his time, and was the stout supporter 
of his half-sister, the Empress Maud, throughout her war with Stephen. He 
was also the guardian of her son Henry, whom he kept for four vears at Bristol, 
while his educ.ition and training were c.irried on. Lord Lvttleton bears testi- 
mony to the great heiietits which the voung prince deri\ed thus from his uncle. 

No doubt at this time Earl Robert added to the e.istle, and peril. ips, as 
Leland s.iys, built "the gre.it square stone dungeon (keep) ; the stones whereof 
came out of C.ien in Normandy.” It was sc.irce finished when (11 yS) p w.is 
besieged by Stephen, who fouiKl it too stiong and had to withdraw from before it. 
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When Stephen was taken prisoner at the battle of Lincoln in 1141 bv Earl 
Robert, he was sent to his cousin the Empres.-, for safe keeping in Bristol Castle ; 
but Gloucester himself being captured soon afterwai'ds whilst escorting Maud to 
Ludgershall, Wilts these two prisoners were excluinged, and the Civil 

War commenced again with more furv than ever. The earl died of lever 1 147, 
- -it is supposed at Bristol, since he was buried at the Priory of St. [ames. His 
son Whlliam had Bristol, but when his daughter Hawisia was married to King 
John, that monarch retained the place himself. He afterwards divorced lus 
wife for a similar reason to that which sepamted Josephine from Xapoleon 
— the want of issue — but Bristol remained with the Crown. Here the cruel 
king kept in confinement tlie unhappv Princess Eleanor, the Damoistilt of 
Britta)iy, after his murder of her brother Prince Arthur ; she remainetl a close 
prisoner in this castle, and at Corfe, for fort\' wars, till her death in 1241 
(25 Henry IIP), and this for no crime e.xcept her title to the crown. The boy 
king Henrv was brought to Bristol Castle in I2it) to keep Christmas in it. 

In 1263, Prince Edward was sent bv Henry HI. to secure Bristol at the 
opening of the Barons’ \\’ar, when his troops behaved so badly to the burghers 
that they attacked him, and he had to take refuge m the castle, whence, fearing 
to stand ;i siege, he rcti'e.ited in haste and left the west country. 

Edward II. came here earlv in his reign to speed liis favourite, Piers 
Gaveston, on liis way to the government of Ireland ; and four years later, 
Bartlioloinew, Lord Badlesiiiere, held the castle against the king, continuing tliere 
for three years, but it was finally taken m 1316. In 1320 the two Despencers, 
wlio had incurred popular dislike, lied hither with the king for safety, when 
Oueen Isabella and Mortimer returnctl from Prance. Sir Hugh Despencer, 
who was ninety years old, was delivered up to the people of Bristol, and was 
" draweu, hanged, and beheaded," and his budv in full armour having been 
hung up for four davs, with two strong cords, w.is cut to pieces, “and dogges 
did etc it ; and because he was Counte of W'vnchestei', his Ledde was sent 
thither” [Lcland). This was done in sight of the king and his son in the castle. 
The king and the younger Despencer then attempted to escape by water, but 
being forced by ill winds to land in Wales, were captured and sent to the ipieen 
at Hereford, who caused Despencer, and also the Earl of Arundel and others, 
to be e.xecuted with much barbaritv, — the She-Wolf of France being present, 
as is said. The king was sent to Kenilworth, and thence, after his enforced 
abdication, to Corfe ; then to Bristol Castle again, wheie, a movement of 
the towii'people being m.ide m his favour, he was sent oil secretlv with his 
keepers to Berkelev to his cruel end. It was in this castle that the Council sat, 
in Edward’s absence, and proclaimed hi-- son Etlward guardian of the realm. 

In i3()(), Richard 11 . passed from here to Ireland, whence he onlv returned 
to find his throne usurped. In the same year, when William Scrope, Earl of 

Wilts, Sir John Bushy, Sir |ohn Green, and Sir |ohn Bagot were attainted, 
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they tied from London to tills eastle, being followed by the Duke of Lancaster, 
who stormed the fortress, and took it in four days, when the three first named 
were seized and beheaded, Bagot escaping to Ireland. 

Edward I\'. came here in one of his progresses, and seems to have been 
present in tlie castle when Sir juhn Enlford and his companions were belieaded 
tliere. Next, m the etith of Henry Vlll. (1534), we get from Leland an iiisiglit 
into the castle and Us condition. He savs ; “ In the castell be two coiirtes ; in the 
utter courte, as in the X.W. part of it, is a great dungeon tower, a praty clinrche, 
a stone bridge, and n bullewarks. 'Hiere be many towres yet standvng in both, 
the courtes, but alle teneletli to ruiiie." In Elizabeth’s reign it was inhabited 
by beggars and thieves. 

Again a lapse of a century, and 111 1631 we hear of the sale bv King Charles 
of the castle and all its I.uids to tlie municipality of Bristol, for the sum of 
_4()5P ; and this Corporation, at the commencement of the Cuil War, thought 
it right that the wtills ancl fortifications of the castle and town should be 
repaired, which was done in bige, fur, old as they were, the walls of the keep 
were strong. In addition, aLo. they built three regular forts to protect the 
town. Bristol was at first occupied by both sides m turns, but ultimately 
became the principal royal fortress in the West, and its loss, under Prince 
Rupert in was one of the tin.il blows which the cause ol the king received. 

Invited by the citizens, Rupeit in 1043 came to Bristol with 1:0,000 troops, 
and at once attacked it, receiving the capitulation of its defenders after a 
siege of three days, when King Cliarlcs and liis two sons visited the town. 

^P’'fsg says that Bristol wais ,it the tunc ot its final siege the only con- 
siderable port which tile king had m the wlu'le kmgclom for shipping ;md 
trade, and it was also his niaga/iiie tor all sort- of ammunition; so ui .August 
1645 It was detei-niined to attempt its capture, and orders were given to the 
Parliamentary army, iindei' Sir Tlionias Fairhix and Cromwell, to march 
against it. The town was accordingly inW'tcd about the 22nd ol August. 

-As the siege and capture of Bristol concerned only the outlying forts ancl 
the defences of the city itself ,md did not apparently aftect the c.istle, it will 
not be necessary to recount here the occurrences of the stoi ming, which took 
place on the early morning 'of September lotli, when the defences were forced, 
and the chief foil of Priorshill was taken, its garrison being all put to the 
sword: Prince Rupert then made terms and surrendered, marching out on 

the nth. N'othing seems to have taken place at the castle, which was victualled 
for si.x months. 

fell _\eais after, the castle w.is slighted and demolished by order of 

Ciomwell, and in itiyp a new road was opened through the site on which 
it had stood. 

In Barretts "History of Bristol" a dr.iwing is given, copied from an 
ancient AIS. of 1+40, by the monk Ruwlie, which shows a circular enclosure 
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of embattk'd walling; witli tlic keep of Earl R(jhert in its centre, and a 
watch-tower on both the E. and \V. sides (rf it. Its shape is a hollow 
square, with a cro^s in the middle. The elevations of the fronts of the 
keep shows einb.ittled walls with turrets, havinj^ enriched Xonnan ornamen- 
tation. A chapel seems to have also existed in it. 


CASTLE CARY {non-existent) 

T he old stronyliold of Castle Carey, helonyii'g h) the Percevals, stood on 
the brow of the hills above the sources of the Carey streamlet, upon an 
eminence called Lody'ehill, in a fertile country, and in the midst of most 
picturesque seenerv. The town was anciently called Carith and Kari. The 
existing remains of it would scarcely be worthy of notice, but for si^me historical 
associations connected witli them. Two large mounds — grass-covered, lying in 
a held immediately above the lake, on its E. side, defended i,m the S. side by a 
deep ditch, and X.W. by a wall built against the hill-side-- are all that is to be 
seen of tliat ancient fortress, which for nearly 300 years was the seat of the 
Perceval Lovells, and which in early history resisted the attacks of even royal 
armies. In Harlow’s Peerage, published 1773, it is stated, in a notice of Perceval, 
that tlie X'onnan Castle of Carv consisted of a mound with a great tower thereon, 
situated in an angle of a \’erv extensive couit, winch was defended at other 
points bv several lesser towers around the enceinte, and having a great gate- 
house ; and Colliiison says that upon tin's site iinjileinents of war and iron bolts 
have been dug up. Abo\-e the castle is a range of strong earthworks, supposed 
to have been thrown up by Henry dc Tracy in 1153, but which are more 
likely to represent an original fortification of British tribes, as indeed is 
indicated bv the prefix Ciier. 

The Compieror took this place awav from the Abfiot of Glastonburv, and 
gave it first to Ahilter de Oouai, with Bruggc-W'alter (now Bridgwater) and 
other lands. Soon after Doinestlav, however, it is found in the possession of 
Robert Perceval de Ijreherval or Bretevil, lord of Ivri and other places in 
Xormandy, and in this familv the lands continued till ay Edward HI. (1351), 
when thev passed bv an heiress to the St. Maur family, and afterwards bv another 
heiress to Lord Zouche of Heiningworth ; but on the attaimler of this noble 
bv Henrv VII. fra- his support of King Richard, Cary Castle and manor were 
granted to Lord Willoughbv de Broke. They were then purchased by Edward, 
1st Duke of Somerset, and in 1O75 passed in marriage to Thomas, Lord Bruce, 
eldest son of the Earl of Avlesbiirv. In itiNq the estates were divided and sold 
to two persons, the manorial rights going to Henry Hoare, whose descendants 
still possess this part of the property. 

The first Lord Cary, Robert Perceval, retired to Xormandy after the battle 
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of and bncamc a monk in the abbev of Bee, leaving hi^ cattle to liis 

elde-^t .son Ascelin, who, bein^ a warrior of nmisiial tiercenesb and rapacity, 
acquired the name of Lupus. He married Isabel, daughter of the Earl of 
Bretteville, after stormiipq her father’s abode, and was succeeded at Caiy by his 
second son, William (lonel de I’erceval, who, according to the monks, was 
called J.upillus, ov “The Little Wolf," a word softened later into /.///t'//, and 
then Loi'cll, which theiicefortli became the name of two great families in the 
peerage. 

Ihis William Percev.d, the hrst Lovell, is supposed to have built the castle, 
and it Is certain that a Xorni.m castle did exist in these times, for we are told 
by chroniclers of two sieges which it endured; one in 1 1 pS, and another in 
1153. Henry ot Huntingdon, an historian of the twelfth centiirv, savs that 
“ in the third year of Stephen the rebellion of the English nobles burst out 
with great fiirv : 1 albot, at their head, held Hereford Castle in Wales against tile 
king, which place Stephen besieged and took. Robert, Earl of Gloucester,— the 
natuial son of Henry 1 ., with other lords, entrenched himself 111 the strongly 
fortilied castle of Bristol and again m that of Leeds in Kent; William 

Lo\ell held Castle C'.ii \ ; B.iviie held Ludlciw ; William de Mohiin, Dunster 
Castle; Robert de Xicliole, W areh;nn Castle; liustace Kit/.|ohn held Melton, 
and Willi. im Fit/alan Shrewsbury Castle, which the king stormed." 

1 he (n'.stu .Sttplitnii chronicle says the king lost no time in besieging Carith, 
and pressed on the s^.^e with vigour, throwing by his machines showers of 
missiles and hie, without intei mission, among the g.irrison, and reducing them 
to staiv.ition, so that he at last forced them to surrender on terms of submission 
and alliance. Thereon he garrisoned and held it until 1133, when the Percevals 
lecoNeied it b\ the aid of the Earl of Gloucester, son of the great Robert. At 
this time Henry de 'I'racy was keeping Castle Cary for Stephen, and had 
foititied it anew, but Earl William marched siKklenlv upon him with a large 
foice, and demolished the works he had raised, compelhiig him to retreat. 
A brother of William, this Lord of Cary, was John, fourth son of Ascehn,' 

who h.id Harptree, or Richmond, CVtle, which Stephen took from him bv 
strat.igem. 

Ihere is no mention ot Castle Cary after the twelfth centurv, and it is 
possible that before it passed to the Lords St. Maur, in 1351, it had fallen into 
decay. Some successor erected a grand manor-house uea 
fortress, and Colliiison speaks of the “tine arches 


ear the site of the old 

1'-''" other remains" of this 
second edilice as being visible in his time. Within comparatively recent times 

theie was a large arched gatewav, with stabling on one side, and a la 
groined room, which m the time of the 
f( ir imlit.irv st( ire-. 

It was m this house tliat Charles II. is said to ha 
triiin Worcester. He c.mie from Colonel Lane's 


larLic 


wai with h ranee wais used as a depot 


ia\ e slept after his escape 
■s, at Bentley, safely to Colonel 
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Norton's at L(jiL;h Coni't, near Bristol, disguised as iXfi-T. fane Lane’s servii\q-man, 
with that lady ridiiyy on a pillion behind him. Then from Lei,nh he came to 
Chi'-tle Cary on September ib, ibyi.and stayed there the nirtht, passing on next 
day to Trent, the house of Colonel Francis Wyndham. In the Boscobel Tracts, 
Castle Carv is spoken of as the house of Mr. Edward Kirton, but no persons 
there are mentioned ; therefore it is likelv that Kirton was the steward of 
William Seymour, Marquess of Hertfoid, and aftei wards Duke of Somerset, 
who was then proprietor of the Carv manor-house, which he had purchased, 
and in which his steward received the king. 

During their long hold of this propertv, the Perceval or Lovell familv threw 
olf several distinguished otfshoots. The fourth sou of William, Lord Lovell, 
was ancestor of the Lords Lovell of Titchmarsh, Northants ; one of whom, in 
2 (.) Edward L, was among the b irons who supported this king in his pretensions 
to the sovereigntv of Scotland against Pope Boniface VI 11., in a letter which 
delied the Papal jurisdiction in this matter. .Another was Lord High Chamberlain 
to Richard 111. ; a pei'si.mage of such gre.it importance that the poet Colling- 
bourne inveighed against him, with Catesbv, Sir Thomas Katcliffe and the king, 
m his verses beginning — 

"The cat, the rat. and Lovell our dog. 

Doc rule all England under the hog : " 

The last word meaning the device of Richartl ; and for it and the rest the poor 
poet lost his head. It was this Francis, Lord Lovell, about whose uncertain fate 
there is so ctiriotis a storv. He was one of Richard’s commanders at Bosworth, 
having been created viscount by him, and, escaping to Flanders to the court of 
Margaret, Duchess of Btirgundv, joined the conspiracy of Lambert Simncl against 
Henry \’I1., and with Martin Swartz invaded England in fune 14^7, with the Earl 
of Lincoln ; after their defeat at the battle of Stoke, Lovell was supposed to have 
been drowned in crossing the Trent, anti was never heard of more. Another 
story, which is well authenticated, was to the effect that he lived long after in a 
cave or vault ; a pri’pi'S of w hich reiiort it is a fact that in 1708, on the occasion 
of adding a chimuev to the house of .Minster Li.ivell near Burford, there was dis- 
covei ed a large room or v.iult underground, in which was the entire skeleton of a 
mm, sitting in a chaii' at a table, with a mass-book, paper, pen, Nc., betore him, 
while near him lay a cup, ‘‘ all much mouldered and decayed.” This was judged 
bv the familv to be the remains of Er.incis, Viscount Lovell, who might have 
been shut up thus bv friends, and bv mis idventure neglected and starved to 
death. The clothing of the bodv had been rich, but on the admission of air 
all soon fell to dust (see (riry's Court, Oxou). 

The fifth sou of the same Lord William of Cary was Sir Richard de 
Perceval, ancestor of the present Lord Egmont, who is Lord Lovell and 
Holland in England, as well as Earl of Egmont in Ireland. Another de- 
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'.ceiulint uf thi^ fifth Min wu'. Ricliard, born 1550, whose fainilv retained the 
Perceval name : haeine; resided loiiL; 111 Spain, he was soiieht by Lord Hurleigli, 
from Im knowledge of tlie lanyuaye, to deeiplier some letters supposed to refer 
to the Ai iuada, wlneh an Enylisli -^Inp had taken out of a Spanish one in 1586. 
Percexal wa-' able to re id them, and thii' to make known tlie desiyns of Spain 
ay.nn^t hoeountiv m time for preparation', aitamst the ariiwil of that dretuled 
armament. 


DUNSTER u-hkf) 

T he aneient -.tronyliold of I)nn..ter stands on the western ed^e of a deep 
v.illey, upon a tor, or lull. 200 feet m elevation, whence the valley passes in 
a short distaiiC' to the so.i near Minehead, on the X. coast of the county. The 
old town ot Duiister nesths at the toot of the ctistle hill — a cinamt and interesting 
collection ot old-t.ishioned and haU-timbered houses. The old west-country 
name tor the lull, of /'.v, onym.illy .itt.iched to the castle which in Saxon times 
stood on the summit ot this natural mound or bnrii, probablv a timber and 
stockaded tortress with a ditch, that in the time of the Confcssor belonged to 
one .\luiic. Soon .itter the C(.'iu|uest, it pu'sed into the hands of William de 
Mohun, and his f mnly (whose n.nne m modern davs has been corrupted into 
J/diw) helrl Hunsier for nearly three and a half centuries. 

1 his \\ ilh.im was a l.mdowner trom the Cotentin in Xormandv, who had 
followed l)uke William anti his toitimc', .md having foiiyht for him well at 
Senlac, w;is rewarued with some 'ixty-eiyht manors in the west of Enitland, 
which Were lornied into an honour or baronv, of which Duuster was the 
caput. On the site ot the fortress of Alnric which doubtless w:is a strong 
one for protection ayaiiist the sea-rovei's, and ;ilso from the Welsh of the west — 
De Mohun built <i 'tone Xornian castle, which etirlv m the next century w;is 
coii'ideied one of the most important in the west countrv, and was held by 
the second b, iron, also William by n.ime, for the Empress Maud autimst Kinn 
tstepheii, who feared to attack it; the character of this lord may be judued 
from the n.uiie w hich he .icquired, m those terrible and Liwless davs, of “ The 
Scnurqe ot the WA-'t ' In the time of Kiny John, the owner, Reginald de 
Mohun, wMs a minor, .md was kept in wand by the kiny, who appointed 
his trusty hcnchmm, Hubert de Ihiryh, custodian of Dmister. This baron 
chine "1 121 the castle .1^,1111 fell to the Crown in ward till the heir, another 
Keyui.ild, c.uiie ol ,iee. It is probably this baron or his son, who between 1246 
and 12^, N m,i\ have built the exi'tmy walls and towels of the lower court, - 
the keep h.ixuiy been erectv d lony befoie. 

john (b- Mohun, Sth baron, died 1376, leaviny danyhters onlv, when his 
walow, Lidv jo.ui. snld the c't.ite and c istle to Elizabeth, dauyhter of Huyh 
' ‘'f IXvon, the widow of a second husband, Sir Andrew 
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Liittrell of Chilton. She was a cLune of hij^h birth and r^rcat wealth, and her 
son, Hugh Luttrell, eventually ■^ucceeded to the honour and ca-'tle of Duii'-ter ; 
but Lady Joan de Mohun retained possession for her life, and outlived Ladv 
Elizabeth Luttrell, and when Sir Hugh succeeded, vexatious legal proceedings 
were instituted against him, by the daughters of the last De Mohun. He was 
poor, and had to borrow L50 from the Abbot of Cleeve to defend the suit, 
which terminated at last in 1404 in his lavour {Barrett). Sir Hugh made inanv 
additions to the castle, and strengthened the gatehouse with two buttresses, 
which are still to be seen. He died m 14^^, and his son |ohn in 14^0, where- 
upon his young son lames, an infant, succeeded, who became a Lancastrian, and 
was killed on that side, at the second battle of St. Albans, in 14^11, lea\'ing two 
sons, minors. Edward IV. eonliscated the Luttrell estates (14^131, granting 
them to the Earl of Pembroke, and it was onlv after Poswoith that the 
family regained their possessions, and Hugh Luttiell the heir came to Dunster. 
Three generations of knighted Luttrells then continued here, the latter one, 
Sir John, serving in the war in Scotland and in Erance. He was knighted at 
Leith, after Flodden, and died in 1351, leaving three daughters, when the 
estate went to his brother's I'sue. Other three Luttrells succeeded him, of 
whom the last, Thomas, was owner during the Civil War, and seems to have 
begun as a Parliamentarian, like many of his neighbours, but to ha\’e faced 
both ways, since he was found even paying for the support of nwalist troops 
when Colonel Wvndham immaged to obtain possession of Dunster Castle for 
the king. It seems that in September P142, when the Marquess of Hert- 
ford with a f(.)rce of 400 men came to Miiiehead, 'rhomas Luttrell was ordered 
by the Roundhead general to defend Dunster, and being summoned by the 
Koytilists, “ Mistress Luttrell commanded the men within to give lire . . . which 
accordingly they did," from behind the castle rampart ; whereon the king's 
troopers retreated, much to the vextUion of Hertford, who charged them 
with cowardice. After this the castle was held for the Parliament till after 
the ftill of Bridgwater, in ibgq, when the king's 't;ir w;is so much m the 
ascendant, that Luttrell surrendered his castle to the rov.il troops, and it was 
garrisoned for the king under Colonel Francis Wvndham. 

In 1645, tifter the reverses of Charles and the fall eif Bridgwater and 
Bristol, Dunster remained the onlv fortress in the county held by king's 
troops, and Colonel Blake (.ifterwards the great adnurtd and winquisher of \’an 
Tromp), with Colonel Svdenham, was sent trom T.iunton to reduce it. Thev 
opened the siege e.irlv in Xovember, and so completely blockadcal the place 
that relief was impossible, and a speedv surrender was looked for; but the 
besieged, though str.iitened both as to water and provisions, gallantlv held 
on, and returned a curt refusal to Blake’s repeated summons. Meantime the 
approaches and batteries were pushed nearer, and mines were worked, which, 
however, the governor countermined, so that when on January 3, itigt), Pdake 
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^pr;in;4 three mine'', no t^rent amount of damar;e wa-' clone, and the breach 
that was made was ■'O inacces-'ihle, tliat the intended •'tormina could not be 
carried out. I nee-' ■'ant attempts were made for W’vndhamS relief, and at last 
a force oi 1500 hor-'C and i;oo foot managed to reach Dimeter, and on 
Februarv 5th threw in a welcome aid (if four barrcL of powder, thirty cow.-' 
and lifty sheep ; having done this, thev spoilt the mines and destroyed 
the works of the enemv, and retreated to I)e\dn. Then Exeter and other 
strono places in the West were lost to the kmc;, and fresh troops were sent bv 
Fairfax to the siecte ol Dnnster ; and at last, m Apiil, on a fresh suimiions being 
made by Ifkike and Skippon, Colonel Wvndham, le.irmng the king's losses and 
deprived of all hope ot reliel, dem.inded a p.irlev, the result of whicli was that, 
after sustaining a close siege for a hundred and fiftv da\s, with the loss of 
twenty men, he surrendered the castle on April J2nd, when six guns and 
two hundred stand of arms were all that fell to the captors. With this the 
lighting in Somerset ended. Tlie war was then practic.illv over, and the king’s 
power destroyed, 

Luttrell then felt the etlects i.il his undecided policv, I'he Council sent 
down some one to supersede Inm, .md g.ive oiclers for the cu'tle to be pulled 
to pieces, which torlunately w,is not done as intended, niir was the building 
“slighted”; so the Luttrell f.mnly h.ippilv continue in the en|ovinent of their 
old stronghold. 


Xothmg leiii. tills <)f tlie Xorin.m Iceep wlncli crowned the lor oi' nuuiiul, 
and its Very shape is unknown. 'I'he moimd is oval in shape and of n.itural 
formation, but has been sc.irped all roniid to render it less .iccc'ssible, Lelow 
the tor on the X. side is a level platform of about half ,m ,icre, foiining the 
lower ward, which conforms to the curve of the hill, and is continued on the 
X. by a curtain wall with tl, inking toweis, below which the hill, somewhat 
scarped, l.ills thence to the v.illev. The ancient g.iteway from the lower ward 
is no longer used ; it contains tlie old timber and iron gates of Henr\- \'lll 's 
tune, or older, and stands at ,in angle with the old gatehouse to which the road 
from the towai leads up. This line building is sidl perfect, 45 feet m height, 
with two lofty octagonal towers, heavilv battleiueiited, but without either port- 
cullis or drawbridge. It is m three lloors ; die fiisi with two good rooms ,md 
two closets; the second, wliiell was formerlv on die s.une pl.m, has been 
of kite years converted into a line hall, with ,m open roof ; m it there are lue 
Tudor windows and ,i lirepl.ice. Cpon exterior p.niels .ue c, lived various aims 
of the Luttrell family and their connections. 


there seems to be no m.isourv here' 
spoke of Diiiister as “ mv castle.” 'J'he 
of that leign, while the g.itehouse is 
the inh.ibited portii.m w.is rebuilt m 

loundatioiis. 


of earlier date than Henrv III,, who 
cui tain w.ill ,ind low' towe'is m,i\’ be 
Ltlw.iidi.in. the grand stiucture of 
the time of Elizabeth, on the old 
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E N M O R E {nun-cxislcnt) 

T he site of the ancient ca>tle of Einmore i-i four miles \V. fnnn Rrido\vater. 

Before the Conquest the lands belonUt;cl to a X('irman family named 
Courcelle, but soon afterwards we Hod them in the hands of the family of 
William Alalet, the famous warrior of Duke William's armv. His son Robert 
appears to have been the grantee, and after him the next brother (hlhert held 
the lands, and left them to his son and heir, William Alalet. Of the same family 
were William and Robert Alalet, who took part with the Duke of Xormandv 
tigainst Henry I., and were banished from England ; <nid Baldwin, the eldest 
son of the former of these, on reconciliation with the king, settlerl at Enmore. 
which became the chief seat of the family. This Jkildwin was a knight, and is 
designated " de Enmore." His s m Sir William Mulct followed, and then his son, 
likewise a knight; and so the succession went on in this f.unily, generally from 
father to son, in curious and uneventful regularity, through all the changes of 
the country for more than 500 years, until }ohn Mulct in the seventeenth century 
dying, left an only daughter and heir, Ehzabetli, m.irricel to John Wilmot, the 
Earl of Rochester, who thus acquired Enmore. Rochester, in KiNq, left three 
daughters, colieiresses, the eldest of whom, Anne, was wife to Henry Bayntun 
of Spye Park, Wilts, and brought him this manor ; from them it desceiuled 
to Sir Edward Bayntun Rolt, Bart., who at the close of the last century sold 
Enmore to James Smyth, ;md from him it w.is conveyed to the Earl of 
Egmont. His son, Earl John, in 1X33 sold the property to Mr. Xicholas 
Broadmead, whose son, Mr. Thomas P, Iha'aclmetid, is the present owner. 

Xothing seems to be known about the earlier manor-house, which was 
undoubtedly protected by the existing ditch, ;md sufticiently fortilied. It was 
pulled down on the purchase of the estate from Lord Egmont, and the present 
structure was reared in its place. It stands on gently rising ground in a very 
tine park. 

FARLEIGH, or FARLEIGH HUNGERFORD (num.r) 

F ARLEIGH, being partly in Somerset, is sometimes claimed by lh.it county ; 
it lies about eight miles S.E. of Bath, and live W. of Trowbrirlge. 

The castle stands on a rockv terrace, below which llows the I-'roine Idrer, 
giving protection on the X.E., X., and X.W. sides, but there are connnanding 
heights upon the S. side. Of the original Xorman stronghnld iiothiiig can 
be said to remain; what now exists there is the work of the Hungeitords, 
some part being of the fourteenth century, but most of it belonging to the 
early hfteenth {Parker). 

The lordship was given by the Conejueror to I'toger de Courcelle, and on its 
VOL. II. H 
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reversion to the Crown, the Keel King bestowed it on Hugli de iMontfort, 
then lord of Xunnev, :i son of Thurstan de Bastenburgh, another Norman 
of distinction, — killed in a duel, who left a son having as his only issue a 
daughter, wife to Gilbert de Gant, whose son Hugh assumed the name of 
iMontfort. This Hugh married Adeline, daughter of Robert, Earl of Mellent, 
and from his eldest son Robert was descended Sir Henrv de Montfort, who, 
towai'ds the close of the reign of Henrv HI., liad Ills seat at Farleigh ; whence 
this castle was also called Farleigli .Montfort. After him followed later Sir 
Reginald de iMontfort, who in 1337 alienated his propertv to Henrv Burghersh, 
Bishop of Lincoln. He left it to his brother Bartholomew, Lord Burghersh, 
a baron of much power in the reigns of Edward 11 . and III., who did good 
service in the French and Scottish wars, and fought at C'recy. His grand- 
daughter, an heiress, married Edward, Lord Despencer, and dving s./., 
Farleigh was sold in lytip to Sir Thomas Hungerford, knight, then of Hey- 
tesbury, who, with money acquired in the French wars ( Leland savs by the 
ransom ot the Duke of Orleans), fortilied the old manor-house with the four 
mighty towers and walls, and with two embattled gatewavs, in 7 Richard 11 . ; 
but having done this without a licence, he had to pav a small line and 
received the kings pardon. He died 130N, leaving Farleigh in dower 
for his wife Joan, who was succeeded by her son. Sir Waller Hungertord, 


m 1412. 

The services ot this knight must h.ive been important in the h'rench War, 
since he enjoyed a grant of a hundred m.irks .1 vear (or about fiitty of our 
currency), secured on the town and castle of Marlborough, and the wool rates 
of Wells, in compensation for his outlays m that war. Heiiiw \’L summoned 
him ti.) Fai haiueiit as Lord Hungertord some vears before his death, in 1441). 
On the death of his son Robert, ten vears later, the widow founded the Hunger- 
ford chapel and chantrv at Farleigh. Robert, the third lord, was a zealous 


L.incasti i.in, who maiiied, in his lathers lifetime, Alianore, daughter and heir 
of Loid William Mol\ns, and was in conseejiieiice occasionallv called Lord 
Molyns. After the terrible defeat of 'I'owtoii, on .March Jq, 14O1, which 
established Edward IV. on the throne. King Henrv. his queen and Ills son, tied 
northw.ird in companv with a few noblemen, of whom Lord Hungerford was 


one, and came to Scotland, where s.Uctv was purchased by the cession, to 
the King of Scots, of Berwick, a fortress captured liftv-si.\ ve.irs before by 
Henry W. Hungerford was attainted bv the .\ct of Parliament 1 Edward wi, 
and when, two years later, Oueeii Margaret renewed the war, and "ot 
possession ot some of the northern castles, he wan the chief of those wFo 
delended -Mnwick Castle with 500 or Ooo French siddiers. Soon afterwards 
he was taken prisoner after the battle of He.xham, conveved to Newc ntle 
and there beheaded, being afterwards buried in the N. aisle of Sahsburv 
atiecial. His eldest son. Thomas, joined Warwick upon his detection 
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from Edward I\'., and beinr; taken and tried for Iiifth trea'-on at Salisbury 
(8 Edw.ird I\k), was condemned and beheaded. Edward I\'. then ,i;ave Far- 
leijth to his brother Richard, and George, Duke (sf Clarence, lived here. 
In the first year, liowe\er, of Henry \' 1 I. his attainder, and that of his father, 
were reversed by Parliament, and his heir had re.stitntion of his lands and 
honours {Pirdoki). 

This Lord Hnngciford married .\nne, daughter of Henry Perev, Earl of 
Xorthumberland, and left only a daughter, when, as the estates were entailed 
on heirs male, they descended to Walter, second son of the third lord. Sir 
Walter had naturally taken the side of Richmond, joining him on his mai'ch to 
Tamworth, and lighting at Bosworth with him. He was a Pnvv Councillor 
afterwards with Henrv \dll. His grandson, Sii- Walter, created Lord Hunger- 
ford of Heytesbnry, was concerned in the troubles of 1540, at the time when 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, was beheaded, and he also los^ his life on Tower 
Green, at the same time and place, when his estates were confiscated. His son 
Sir W.ilter, however, recovered them, and eventually the property passed to 
the son of this man's daughter, Lucy, who had m.irried a relative, Sir .Anthony 
Hungerford of Black Boiirton, Oxfordshire,- namely, to Sir Edward Hunger- 
ford ot Corsham, K.C.B., who died in 11148, leaving everything to his half- 
bi-other .\nthony. who'C son. Sir Kdwaixl, succeeding, was knighted at the 
coronation of Chailes II. He, in those spendthrift dav-', so iiwolved his estates 
that they had to be sold by his trustees to Henry Baynton of Spye Park, 
Devi/Cs, who with his wife, laidv .\nne Wilmot, sifter of the Earl of Rochester, 
resided at Farleigh ; and they appear to have been the last occupants of the old 
fabric. The land" were afterwaiaL refold, in 1702, to foseph Houlton, the 
squire of a neighbouring property, and his descendant, Sir E. \'ictor Houlton, 
G.C.AI.G., owned the property fc>r many years. The castle, however, did not 
come to the Houltons till 1730, when it had fallen greatly to decay, and when 
a great part of its materials had been removed for other uses. It was advertised 
for sale in i8(p, and was sold to the tir.-it Baron Donington, whose wife, Edith 
Aland, Countess Loudoun in her own right as daughter of the second Margaret 
of Hastings, was dcscemlcd from Sir Thoina'' Hungerford (executed at 
Salisbiirv in 14(10) bv his onlv daughter Marv, married to Lord Hastings. Lord 
Donington, who died in 1845, settled the Farleigii Hungerford estate on the 
children of his third son, Gilbert, who are to bear the name of Hungerford- 
Hastings. 

At Farleigh Castle was born the unfortun.ite lady, Mary Plantagenet, 
Countess of Sah-^burv, the daughter of George, “false, fleeting Clarence.” After 
the murder of her brother, Edward, Earl of Warwick, by Henry \’I 1 ., she 
petitioned and obtained from Parliament tlie restitution of his estates. She 
married Sir Richard Pole, a Welsh knight, cousin to Henry \T 1 ., and was made 
Countess of Salisbury bv Henry \dll., having a fair claim to the title bv her 
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birth. One of her two sons was Le^'inakl, Cardinal Pole, who excited the 
kind's eninitv bv his opposition at the Papal court, and Henry accusing both 
his brother Henrv and his inothei of bein^ implicated in a conspiracy against 
him, lodyed them both in the Tower on a charge of hieli treason in pCSfi- First, 
the kiny caused her son. who was Henrv, Lord Montacne, to be beheaded, and 
after a rigorous imprisonment of two vears, he brmpoht the coiinteSs, who was 
nearlv seventy years old, to the scatfold. Here a dreadful scene ensued, as 

the old countess refused to lie 
down at the block, and the 
executioner had to seize her 
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grey hair and chop her head 
off the best wav he could. 

There is a story connected 
with Farleigh, also at the time 
of Henry \'llt., which relates 
to Sir Walter or “Lord” Hun- 
gerford of Heyteshurv. This 
man had three wives : how he 
dealt with the tirst two is not 
known, but a doleful tale exists 
about the third, Joan, daughter 
of Lord Hussey of Sleaford. In 
a “ Humble Petition ” addressed 
by her to one of the Secretaries 
of State, she complains that her 
lord had kept her locked up in 
one ol the towers “lor thi'ee 
or tower years, without comfort 
of any creature, eC' under the 
custodie of my lord’s Chaplain, 
Sir John a Lee, who hath once 
or twice poyson’d me, as he 


will not deny upon e.xamina- 
tion. He hath promised my lord that he will soon rid liim of me; & I 
am sure he mtendeth to keep his promise, for I have none other meat nor 
drink, but wich as cometh from the said priest, & brought me by my lord’s 
toole: which meat cC drink 1 have often feared. & yet do so every day more 
than another, to taste; m, that I have been well-mgh starved, c^’soinetimes 
of a truth I dioiild die for lack of snstinence, & had, long ere this tune, had 
not poor women of the country of their charity, knowing my Lord’s deinavne 
always to h.s uives. brought me to my great window in the night such nieat 
cS: tlriiik as tliey had ; d; gave me for the love of God ; for money have I 
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none, wherewith to pay them, nor yet have had of mv Lord, the>e 4 years, 
lour groat''. lliis lord, who seems to have been crazv, was the man who was 
charged with othei' high crimes in connection with the Lincolnshire rebellion 
of beheaded in isH- H*'' wile, whose father, Leu'd Hussev, had 
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previously shared the same fate for the same offence, then married, as her 
second husband, Sir Robert Throckmorton ; she died in 1571. 

Farleigh held a garrison for Charles 1 . under Colonel Hungerford, brother of 
the owner. Sir Edward Hungerford, who actuallv was at the time commander 
of the Parliament forces in Wiltshire ; but after the fall of Bristol and other 
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fortresses in the West it surrendered, on the T5th September 1645, and tlierehy 
escaped demolition. 

In the most perfect state of this stronithold, it consisted of two wards, sur- 
rounded hv a liiph crenellated wall, outside of which, where not deiended by 
the river and ditch, there was a moat. It had two entrances, the principal one 
beiiy4 on the E., in tlie enib.ittled "atehoiise, the shell of which remains, having 
a drawbridge over tlie moat. There are some frai^ments of the other entrance, 
on the W. side. A sprini; of water in the adjacent hill supplied tlie moat, by 
means of pipes which were discovered in late vears. This i^.ite led into the 
outer ward, round wliich were placed the stables and offices, from whence 
another yatewav opened to tlie X. or inner court, measuring 189 feet bv 144. 
The w.ill of this coiiit was flanked bv four l<irge circular towers, 60 feet high, 
containing tliree storevs ; of these only the towers at the S.E. and S.W'. 
corners remain. The X.W. and X.E. towers, with the intermediate buildings, 
are quite destroyed, except a small piece of parapet overlooking a deep 
dell, called Danes’ Ditch. In the inner court were the great Hall and the 
State apartments, which are said to have once been magnilicent in their ap- 
pointments, “above any other baronial residence in England"; these were 
entire in 1701, but ha\'e now i.|uite disappeared. They were decorated with 
tapestry, sculpture, and paintings, and the hall was hung with suits of armour, 
worn by possessors of Farleigh, and with spoils from the fields of Creev, 
Poictiei's, Agincourt, and Calais ; but all has vanished except the lines of 
foundations. The chapel, on tlie right hand at entering, is the most entire of 
the buildings, and adjoining it, on the X., is the chantry or oratory dedicated 
to St. .\nnc, before mentioned. There are some interesting tombs of the 
Hungerfords, and below the chantry is a collection of bodies in lead cases, 
moulded to the shape of the figures and faces. E. of this building is a house 
built for the two chantry priests, and now converted into a dairy farm-house, 
rile later owners have elide, ivoured to preserve the remains of these buildings, 
and have decorated the interior of the chapel with a line collection of ancient 
armour. The park, which was 3] miles in circuit, lay on the X. and W. sides. 
I he chief front of tlie castle in the inner ward, shown in Duck, faced the 
E., a grand flight of stairs leading up to its doorway. 


MONT ACUTE {non-e.xisk'ut) 

T he village of this n.ime, in the hills four miles to the \V. of Yeovil, stands 
at the font of a steep conical hill, somewhat det.iched from the ridge, 
which, as JAvo- aailns, is given by some as the derivation of the name. 

In the time of Canute, that king's standard-bearer, Tofig, a Dane, owned 
the lands here, then called Lutcgarsbury, and to the summit of this hill is 
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attached the legend of the Hoiv Rood of Waltham, which is briefly a^ tollows : 
The blacksmith of Alontacute dreamed on three occasions of a vision en|oining 
him to obtain the aid of the priest and to dig on this hill-top ; at last he obeyed, 
and under a stone were found two crucifixes, an ancient book, and a bell. Totig 
being informed of the treasure thus miraculouslv treiven, brought a waggon 
and oxen to cart it awav to some minster. Glastonburv and C.uiterburv and 
others were named, but the oxen refused to move. Tolig went through a list of 
holy places in vain, and at last named Waltham in Essex, a place .ilso belonging 
to himself, whereon the cart at once started off and came to W’altham in time. 
Here he built a small church wherein to hou-'C the Holv Rood and attract 
pilgrims. In the course of vears Tofig's lands became the propertv of Earl 
Harold, afterwards the king, who built at Waltham a grand church for an abbey 
of canons and a dean, and thus originated the Holv Rood or Cross of Waltham 
which gave a war-cry to the English, at Senlac. 

After the CoiK]iiest, Tolig’s Linds were held bv IDrogo or I)ru de Mont.icute, 
— deriving his name from a township of that name in Xormandy, — a follower 
of Duke William, in the retinue of Robert de Mortain, or Morton, Earl of 
Cornwall, under whom he held the manor, and who is said to have reared a 
castle on the summit of the same hill soon after the Conquest. This castle was 
attacked in lohp by the men of Somerset ami Dorset, 111 a last struggle for 
freedom against their new and savage masters, but thev were routed by the 
warlike Geoffrey, Rishop of Coutances, when horrible suffeiings were inlhcted 
upon the vanquished tribesmen. In looi William the son of Robert de Mortain 
founded here a piiory of Cluniac monks, and endowed it with this manor 
and its castle. In the reign ot Henry I., the castle being decayed, a chapel 
was built on its site which existed m the time of Leland, but of which 
no vestiges whatever remain at piresent. Round the hill are soiiie traces of 
earthwirrks which may be suinivals of the old Xorman castle, and a modern 
look-out tower now occupies the hill-toji. 

Drogo’s descendants held the rest of the lands here for manv generations, 
and in the piersons of the earls of Salisbury became the greatest nobles in 
England. Simon de IMontacute w.is both a great soklier and an admiral 
(temp. Edward 1 .), and his son was summoned to Parliament as baron in 
2 Edward II. The next, William, Lord Montacute, after performing great 
services for Edward HI., was in lyyf' made Earl of S.ilisbury, and w.is Earl 
Marshal ; and Ins son seems to have gone back to the old form of the name, 
Montagu, which was adopted, and which followed the illustrious succession of 
nobles and warriois and statesmen of the family who tlourished after him. 

The beautiful mansion known as Montacute House is in the possession 
of a line old Somersetshire f.iinily named Phelips, who ha\e been settled at 
Montacute since the middle of the lifteenth century. 
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NETHER STOWEY ( nou-cistcut) 


O x the northern slopes of the Ouantock Hills, some nine miles from 
Bricl,! 5 \vater, upon the hill still called Castle Hill, above the E. end of the 
vilhiL^e of the above name, are the remains of an extensive fortification, which, 
in view of the artificial character of the mound, must be of remote orieiin- 
To the eastward of this site the steep hill rises another '^00 feet, and within 
a mile in the same direction, on the highest point of the Oiiantocks, 
is Dowsboroiigh Castle, an earlv British or antc-Roman earthwork of oval 
form. The mound of Stowey, which rises out of the steep slope of the 
Castle Hill, is circular and about 100 yards m diameter at its base ; a 
steep ascent leads to the edge of a circular ditch, mrw 10 feet in depth, 
which environs the upper and epiitc artificiallv formed mound above, on 
the summit of which are the foundations of a large tower, measuring about 
60 feet by 50, and 7 or 8 feet m thickness, said to be those of a somewhat 
modern erection, pulled down about fifty years ago. The plan of the.se 
foundations has, however, a close resemblance to that of a X'orman keep, 
with its forebuilding for the st.iircase, and it seems probable that below the 
later erection m.iy he the walls of the X'orman castle alleged to have stood 
on the mound. 

There do not appear to be any notices or records of this fortress in history, 
nor do we know who were its owners or builders, except that it is said to have 

been the residence ut Janies ( Toucliet), Baron .-\udlev, who was one of the 

leaders of the Cornish insurgents who m were defeated bv the forces of 

Heniy \ II. at the battle of Blackheath (June 24). Lord .\udley being taken 
prisoner, is said by Lord Bacon to have been “led from Xewgate to Tower 
Hill, m a paper coat painted with his own arms; the arms reversed, the coat 
torn, and he at Towei Hill beheaded.” 

Leland wrote: "Here is a goodlv Maner place of the Lorde -Lideley’s, 
stonding e.xceedmg pleasauntly for good I'.istiires, & having by it a Parke Of 
redde Deare eX another of falow <X a faire Pn-ooke serving al the offices of 
the Manei 1 lace. Loid Audeley that rebelled vii Henry the 7th Tyme 

began gieat T iiundations of Stoiie-work to the enlarging of his Hou>e, the 

which can yet be seene onperfect.” 


Burke’s Dormant and Extinct Peerages shows that Sir [ames de \udlev 
4th Lord Audley (origmallv Alditheley), the great warnor of Po.ctiers 
{/■ro/ssart}, and one of the oiiginal knights of the Carter, was succeeded 
by his son Xicholas, wlio died w/. 131,2, when the barony of Audlev devolved 
on the grandson of his sister joaiie, the wife of Sir John Touchet. His 
descendant. Sir Ceorge Touchet, i8th Baron Audlecg was created Earl 
Castlehaveii in the Peerage of Ireland, m lOiO. The second earl, his son 
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Mervyn, 19th Baron Audlev, hein« convicted of hit^h crimes, was sentenced 
to death, and executed on Tower Hill, August 14, 1631. 

The site of the tower commands a wide prospect, across the Bristol 
Channel to the Welsh mountains on one hand, and away to the Mendips 
and Glastonbury Tor on the other. 


N U N N E Y {niinor) 

A bout three miles from Frome, and the same from Witham Station, this 
castle stands in the lowland under the hills, among the trees which grow 
around the still perfect moat which almost washes the foot of the walls. It is 
described by Parker as a good example of a tower-built house or castle, that 
is, a house of tolerable refinement built in the form of a keep, in three or 
four storeys, with windows on all four sides of each floor, and ha\ing four 
towers or turrets, one at each angle, large enough to contain in one, bed-rooms, 
in another, closets, the third being devoted to oftices, and the fourth to the 
staircase. In Xunney, the circular corner-turrets are so large as almost to 
meet at the two ends of the house, which is long and narrow, and with walls 
so thick as to curtail much the interior space. It is a strongly fortified 
tlwelling-house of the fourteenth century, and an interesting one ; along the 
top of the walls outside are ranged the stone corbels, or brackets, which carried 
the wooden gallery for defence of the walls in place of machicolations. 

The first notice of the place is in re^i) (temp. Henry 111 .), when its 
manor is granted to Henry de Montfort, the eldest son of the Earl of 
Leicester ; but in izbz the owner is Elias de Xoney, ancestor of the 
Delameres, and in 1315 (2 Edward 11 .), when a second Domesday Regi.ster 
was made of all owners of manors, “ Xoin " was owned by Xicholas de la 
i\lare, and Alexander and Delicia de Montfort ; then followed a Thomas, 
whose son John Uelamere is in itye scheduled as holding Xunney undei 
Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex. This is the Sir John who, 
according to the Patent Rolls, obtained a licence in 1373 (47 Edward lll.j 
as ‘‘ John de la iMare, chivaler, " to crenellate his house of “ Xonnv." He was 
a soldier of eminence, who served with Edward in the French wars, where no 
doubt, like others, he amassed sufficient wealth bv ransoms and loot to build 
a suitable dwelling ; he served as sheriff in 1377, and dving about 13^9, was 
succeeded by his s(_m Philip, who had sufficient we.dth to found a chantiv 
there. Alter him [ohn Delamere held the propertv, which is next found in 
the hands of an heiicss Gonstantia, who had been the wife of one John Poiilet, 
and <it her death in 1443, her son [ohn Poulet, aged fourteen, succeeded to 
the estate. He died in 141)2, leaving a son and heir [ohn, who is there in lyicS. 

.At the dissolution of monasteries, this estate and chantry seems to have 
VOL. II. ' 1 
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fallcii to the Crown, for in 15O0 the de^cen^Llnt of these Poulets, haviiiL; 
become Lord St. John, Alarquess of Winchester .ind Treasurer ol Lnchind, 
obtained from Elizabetli a j^rant of the hoiisc and the chantry of Xunnev. 
Then the estate is sold to Richard Parker, who ayain alienates to Richard 
Prater; and it was this man's Grandson, Colonel Richard Ih'ater, who sintained 
the sieye in P145, anil surrendered the castle after a liyht of two days. Pie 
hoped to save his property, but it was sequcstei'ed and ordered to be sold. 
Prater died before this could be c.irried out, but in the estate and castle 

were divided and sold to various persons, and the widow and family left 
to peniirv. 

The walls of the castle are nearly perfect, and are (ay feet in height, the 
oblony building measuring Oj feet bv 35, but the roiaf and tkaars have qone ; 
these liave all been of timber, without any stone vaultiiyo. The kitchen is on 
the nround lloor, where are two laiyqe lireplaces ; above on the lifst floor was 
the hall, occup}ann tlie wliole btaye, and the two upper store vs contained the 
family rooms and State apartments. The X.W. tower held the staircase, 
which seems to ha\'e been ot wood, and in the is.L. tui'ret, second lloor, is a 
very perfect example of a private chapel or oratory, the entr.ince to which 
is contrived curiously throiiuli tile |ainb of a deeply recessetl window, 
perhaps in order to secure orientation ; the other window opens eastw.ird, 
and its sill, bracketed out, forms the altar ; there is :i piscina also. The 
windows and architecture uenerally are ol the transition from Decorated to 
Peiqiendicular. 

Leland \isited Xunney twice ; tor the lii'st time in J540, when he writes: 
‘‘A praty Castell, at the \\’. end of the P.iroche church, havmu at eche end bv 
X. (X S. 3 praty round Towrc', ".itheryd by Compace to lovne in to one. 
1 he \\ anils be very stronge X thykke, the Stavres narrow, the Lodqiiiye within 
some what darke. It standeth on the left ripe of tlie l^yver [which! dividithe 
It fi oin the Chill eh karde. 1 he Castell is sere id bv \\ atiu' conveved into it 
owte of the Ryver. There is a stroni;e Waiille "ithe oiite the Mote rownde 
about, saviiiqe at the E. Parte of the Castell, where it is defendvd by the 
Prooke." 

In the Additional MSS. m the Britisii Museum Libraiv (Xo. 170O3) is a 
diary kept by a Royalist ofheer at this tune, Civuio a rouoh sketch of the castle, 
which shows the turrets with conical tops and a hicih root to the mam biuldino. 
Ihe outer wall ot defence is not shown in Luek's draw 1114 — it was only J3 feet 
hioh nor are the yatehoiise and drawbndqe shown. 

This, then. Is the fortress which 111 1045 Colonel Prater, its owner, ,4;,, nsoiied 
for the kmq, ,uid held against the Parhament.iry foi ce which Fairfax, on the 
march to attack Pristol. detached under Colonel Raiiisboroiioh to besice it 
,uid which coiisided of the Colonel's own re.miuent .ind Colonel Hammond's 
with two eiins. Fairfax himself rode over to view Xunney, and found it to 
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be a verv ^tronL; place . However, it w:i> ill munitioned and pro- 

visioned, and aftei' a dav's hattermp, dui'inj4 which a breach was made in the 
castle wall, Colonel Prater surrendered next dav (September 20th), when his 
uarrison of eiphtv men were made prisoners It is said that one of these, who 
were chiellv Iri'h, deserted to the enemv and betraved a weak spot in the 
walls, — which is imlikelv to have been knowai to him. d'he eltects of the firiiiL; 
are still visible on the wall, and were cliietlv the work (.if a pmi 

brought over from Shepton Mallet. The besu-Lfers lost live men, chiellv bv the 
tire of one marksman who seldom failed to hit his man. (')ne of them had the 
temeritv to climb a tree in the parden, where now stands the manor-house, to 
steal fruit, hut he was broupht down at tlie lirst shot. The castle tlap, a red one 
with “a crucilix-cross " in the centre of it, was sent to London as a Papist 
trophv. Then the old castle was burnt, t(.) prevent turther use of it to the kinp, 
and it was ordered to be “shphted,'' which happily ci.uild onlv partially have 
been carrie(.l out. 


RICH MO NT, OR HARPTRIMt: ( nt) 

O X the northern slopes of the Meiidips, near the village of East Ilarptree, 
stood a castle which was a stronphold of the (iourna\' branch of the 
Harptrec fantily. After the Coni.|uest this parish was granted to (ieotfrey, 
Pishop of Coutances, another of the warrior churchmen (.it the period, and 
it was held of him by .Azehn tiouel de Perceval, ancestor of the Perceval 
familv, and, bv a vi.umper son, of the baroiis Harptiee and Gournay. 

From Sii John de Harptree, in the reipn of Henry I., descendcal Sir Robert 
(temp. Henry III)., who assumed the name of Gournay, and was ancestor of 
several barons of that name, lonp seated at this their castle of Kichmont ; 
Joan, the daughter and heiress of the last of them. Sir Thomas, conveyed 
the estate to her husband Walter de C'aclicot, and thereafter it descemled, 
with the castle, by marriape to the family of Hampt(.)n, and then to that of 
Newton, being held by Sir Richard Newton, who was Lord Chief-Justice 
17 to 22 Henrv \’L His familv continued to possess the propertv till the 
reign of Charles IL, after which date it came to the Scropes of Louth in 
Lincolnshire. 

It is likely that Azelin built a strong N(.)rman castle here in the time ot the 
Conqueror, or soon after, -iiice in the time of Stephen, that king marched to 
Richmont Castle, after the siege of Ilristol, pretending to Liv siege to it in 
the ordinarv wav with his military engines. The p.irrison organised a sally 
in force to some distance, when the king, galloping up to the walls with his 
horsemen, before the garrison could get back again, set tire to the castle gate 
and secured the walls, and so obtained possession of the fortress. 
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Tlic old structure is ^aid to have coiitiiuicd in pic'-ei \'ation till the time 
of Henry \’I 11 ., when Sir ]ohn Newton destroyed it, even to the foundation^,, 
in order to huild a new house near by, called Eastwood. It has now utterly 
vanished, but the site, overhanging on the X. and E. a narrow wooded ravine, is 
picturesque. It was an irregular lortress, approached from the S.W . only, .ind 
Collinson states that vestiges of a circular keep were visible in his time. 


STOKECOURCY ( i>ron'ocxced Stooursev) (nininr) 

O X the border of the Lowlands, about two miles from the shore of Bridg- 
water Bay, lie the lands which were the head of the baiony of Robert 
and William de Courev, Sewers to the Empress Maud and to Henry II. 
W’ilhain de Courev died at the end of this king’s reign, leaving ,i daughter and 

heiress Alice, who carried 
the estate, then of twenty- 
four knights' fees, to War- 
ren Fit/.gefcdd, Chatnberlain 
to King |ohn. They had 
two daughters, Margaret and 
loan, who divided the jm'o- 
perty ; Margaret married (i) 
Baldwin de Redvers, s.p., and 
(2), against her will, Falk de 
Brent or Hrente, a Norman 
of mean extraction, who, 
being disaffected to Henrv 
HI., fortilied and garrisoned 
against him the manor-house 
of this barony ; and it be- 
came under him such a 
grievance to the country round, that, on complaint made to the king, a 
writ was sent to the sheriff to dismantle it (see Bedford). Falk, who had 
been high in favour with King John, was banished q Henry HI., and died 
not long after. Margaret, his wife, lived till 20 Edward I., but did not 
recover possession of the estate, which was granted to Hugh de Neville, and 
at his death to his son-in-l.iw, Robeit de Waleron. In the time of Edward II. 
it was the barony of Robert hitzpayne, and from him, with the title of Lord 
Fitzpayne, it descended to Eleanor, wife of Henry Perev', Earl of North- 
umberland. During her lifetime, in 33 Henry VI., soon after the first battle 
of St. Albans, the castle was surprised and burned bv William, Lord Ifon- 
ville, the brother-in-law of the King-maker, and has Iain in ruins ever 
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since, continuing in the Percy himily till 1682. Tlie castle is on the S. of 
the village. 

Puck’s view of Stokecourcy (1733) shows a great de.il of the fabric then 
remaining ; there were half of the tw(j round towers commanding the gateway, 
but the drawbridge is not given. In rear is a large rectangular enclosure with 
square towers at the extremities of the walls, remaining to about half their 
original height, and from thence is a long hank sloping to the moat surrounding 
the whole. The site only of the circular keep and a postern remain. A stream 
from the Oi'^intock 
Hills supplied the 
moat, and worked 
the castle mill, 
which is still in 





use. 

In the Procced- 
of the Somerset 
A ir/ucidogicai So- 
ciety, vol. viii., it is 
said that e.xcava- 
tioiis have been 
made in and 
around the re- 
mains, but that 
very few charac- 
teristic portions of 
the original struc- 
ture are left, except the ancient bridge across the moat and p.irts 
mam building, some walls, .and the sallv-postern. 

It w.is a member of the De Courev familv who subdued the pro\ 
f'lster, of which he was cre.ited earl. 



sPriKl ( OCRC S' 
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ince of 


TAUNTON {chief) 

I XE, king of the West Saxons, in the beginning of the eighth centurv having 
extended his kingdom bevond the Parret River, built a strong fortress on 
his tar west frontier, to protect his newly conquered lands from the W'elsh of 
Devon. It was an earthwork, with a timber palace, surrounded by a moat and 
palis.ides, and some traces of it are said to he still visible ; but it was captured 
and destroyed in 722 by Oueen Ethelhurga, and we hear of no stronghold at 
launton from that time till the reign of Heiirv 1 ., when, a town having me.m- 
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tune arisen, tlie lorrKhip bek)nged to the choce-^e of \\ ineliester, and W illiain 
(iilTord, Bishop of Winchester, erected on tlie old site a stone Xornian castle. 
Clreat additions were made bv his successors in the Decorated or Edwardian 
period, of which there are still considerable remains. 

The situation is on the ri^ht bank of the river Tone, upon a low elevation 
of gravel that rises above what was then a waste of fen land, which added 
streiu^th to the position. The X. front, iSo yards in length, lies alono the 
river, while the W. face is protected bv a null-stream, falling into the Tone 
here at right angles, and to obtain a water defence on the S. and E., a curved 
ditch, 340 vai'ds in extent, was cut from the smaller stream round to the 
river, the whole enclosure thus forming somewhat the figure of a cpiadrant. 
An artilieial ditch sejxiratcs the inner court in the X.E. corner of this area, 
covering its S. and W. fronts ; and this court was again divided by a w.ill 
into two parts, that on the W. containing the keep, which stood on the 
enceinte wall. The outer court is called the “Castle (ireen," and in it the 
dead were buried in war time, in the same wav as the ground at the Tc'wer 
of London, on the X. of the White d'ower, was until of late yeais occupied 
by a graveyard. 

Little is heard about the castle for a very long period after its building, 
e.xcept that it is known from deeds d.ited there that the bi'hops of W'inchester 
occupied it, and from time to time enlarged and strengthened the fabric. In 
141)0 it had become ruinous, and Ihshi.ip Langton repairetl the whole building, 
and on the strength of this pi, iced his arms upon the inner gatehouse. In 141)6 
the Cornish miners and others rose against the taxation incurred bv a subsidv 
given to King Henry by the I’arhameiit, lor prosecuting his w.tr against the 
Scottish king, who espoused the cause of Perkin Warbeck. The rioters marched 
through Devon without committing any excesses, but on reaching Taunton, 
ne le.irn (roin f.ord Bacon tliai “they killed in furv an oflicimis and eager 
commissioner for the subsidy, whom thev called the Provost of Penrhvn,” and 
\c ho had sought shelter in the castle. The next vear Perkin himself hinded at 
\\ hitsand B.iv, ne.ir Plymouth, under the title of Ivichard I\’., and being re- 
pulsed at Exeter, came on to raunton with between fiooo and jooo men on 
Seplembei 20, 1407, and made show of attacking the castle ; but being apprised 
oi the neai approach of the king with a formidable armv, about midnight, he 
fled with sixty horsemen from Taunton to the Xew Forest in Hants, :md took 
s,inctuai\ at Iseaiilieu Priory there, leaving his supporters to their fate. Dn 
Henix s arrival at 1 aunton he was received with acclamations, and, the danger 
being past, he wisely pardoned the rebels. Again in 1577 
c.istle leciuiring repairs and alterations, which were then made bv Bishop 
Horne, who built the Assize Hall. 

W hen Sir Thomas Fairfax in May 1645 marched forth with his Xew klodel 
ai m\ , the king held the whole of Somerset with the exception of Taunton, 
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which had been hecured in 1642 by Waller, but wa'. retaken ''Oon after by Lord 
Hertford, who drove out the Roundheads, and held the town and castle for the 
king. This was onlv for a time, as in jidy 1^144, soon after Mar'^ton Moor, Colonel 
Blake (who was afterwards also the great admiral) and Sir Robert Pye again 
captured the place, when they found in the castle one demi-culverin, and ten 
other small pieces, two tons of match, eight barrels of powder, and also arms and 


■M'ursh^j 



TAVMOX 


ammunition, furniture, and plenty ol provisions. Early the lollowing spring. 
Lord Goring w.is sent with 10,000 troops to attack the town, when he summoned 
the castle, but was disdainfullv refused by Blake. Meanwhile the army of 
Fairfax had advanced to within ten miles of Taunton, and the Royalists, being 
repulsed bv Blake in a linal assault of the trenches, aftei' setting tire to two 
whole stieets of the town, drew oft, and on May iith the Parliament, try force 
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relieved their besieged comrades. The Royalists soon returned to the attack 
under Goring, and carried on a fresh investment of launton till )ul\ 
when the advance of a strong Parliamentary force again obliged the laising 
of the siege. 

In 1685 (June i8th) Monmouth entered Taunton and sutfered himself to be 
proclaimed king here, but the castle of Taunton was not then concerned. 
After the collapse of this rebellion, the infamous judge Jeffreys held lus Blood\ 
Assize in the great hall of the castle, causing it, according to his custom, to be 
draped in red hangings for the occasion ; and here he sat, usually drunk, and 
subject to wild outbursts of passion, showing neither justice, pity, nor mercy. 
At this time the ancient castle must have become a heap of ruins, since at 
the Restoration, Charles 11 ., taking a leaf from Cromwells book, had caused 
the walls and defensive works of the fortress to be demolished, in return foi 
the republican zeal of the town, whose charter also he annulled. 

The entire enclosure, surrounded bv river, stream, and moat, contains about 
seven acres, the inner bailey or citadel occupying its X.E. corner. Xothing 
remains ot the outer walls of the lower bailey e.Kcept a considerable part of the 
E. gatehouse, defending the entrance on that side to a road which p.issed 
through to the \V. side, where the gatehouse has disappeared ; there were 
drawliridges at each of these entrances over the moat and stream, and on the 
other side of these were wooden barbicans, some timbers of which have been 
dug up. Xone of the buildings e.vist now of the lower ward,-— Bishop l-o.x’s 
school being, of course, earlv si.xteenth-century work. A good deal of the 
Xorinan building of the inner ward remains ; on the \V. side i-' a portion of 
the rectangular keep, forming part of the wall along the inner moat, and 
measuring about 50 feet by 40, with walls 13 feet thick. The stone vaulting 
of its basement l emains, and there was a staircase in the X.E. corner, from 
which e.xtends the outer w.tll, thinning, as at Leicestei', the wall of the great 
hall. The \V. wall of the keep ends in a large circular tower, of early 
Decorated or Edwardian architecture, and thence the S. inner ballium wall 
ran for 123 yards; but the E. end of it, with the base of a circular tower, 
has of late been removed. The inner moat was filled in bv a municipal 
“benefactor,” one Sir Beniamin Hainmet, who likewise greatly injured the 
fabric. He also “restored” the great Halt, <md placed therein a wall dividing 
the building into two courts. 

In the centre of the S. Iront is a gatehouse with an Edwardian piirtal, piirt- 
cullis groove, and gates, and in front aie the holes for the drawbridge chains. 
(Dn the E. side of this ward was thrown up the earth e.xcavated from the 
ditches, forming .1 raised platform, whereon, in all probabilitv, was erected the 
dwelling of King Ine. d'hiis we have here earthworks of the eighth century, 
walls and keep of the early twelfth, and towers and gatehouses of the thirteenth 
or early fourteenth century {C'uirA-). The inner moat was 23 feet broad and 
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12 feet deep. jeff rev’s guards were taken from Kirke’s regiment, who had 
lately formed the garrison of Tangiers (now 2nd Foot); these men were 
encamped during the assize on the \V. of the Castle Green, which part, 
therefrom, is still called “ Tangiers.” 


WALTON IN G O R D A N O {mmor) 

W ALTON cannot be classed as a mediieval castle, having been built 
probablv in the reign of |ames I. as hunting quarters of the Paulett 
familv. It lies W. of Bristol near the village of Clevedon, standing on the 
southern slopes of the hills there descending to the sea, and on the brink 
of the Bristol Channel. 

It is an octagonal enclosure having a turret of like shape at its S.E. face. 
The place has a mediieval look, but its embattled walls are slight, and the 
windows are large, and there is nothing venerable m the ruin, of which the 
roof and Hours had fallen in at the beginning of the present century. The 
entrance is through a ci'enellated gateway. 

The manor of Walton was given bv the Conqueror to his kinsman, Robert 
de Mortain, Earl of Cornwall, one of the leaders in his army of invasion, and 
its possession followed the fortunes of the rest of his estates. In the third 
yeai of Edward l\b, the manor was held by Sir Thomas de Cheddar, whose 
daughter brought it in mai'ri.ige to Sir |t)hn Newton (see Riclimont). In the 
reign of Marv it was owned by Sir Edw.u'd Seymour, who sold it to Sir John 
Thvnne, and from lum it passed to Christopher Ken of Ken, whose daughter 
and heiress conveyed the estate to the family of Paulett. 


VOI.. II. 


K 
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/llbomnoutbsbivc 

ABKRGA V KNNY {niiuor) 

A \ oh'.erW'i' in i.Soi write-- tliiil “only a few Ncattei'ed jmitioiis ot the 
walls and one pooi' “ate aie left" of tlii^ histone fortiess, and “nide- 
hooks to-day say that what is left is “a shattered and shapeless riiin.” 
L Hut Coxe's “Tour in Moninouthshire " “ives a veiy intelligible plan 
of these leinains, which exist on a lull near the S. extreuutv of the town of 
tile same name, meagre though they be. 'file castle i- -aid by Camden to have 
been founded by Hameline de Haladuii (or Ikirhani) soon after the Conquest. 
He Icit his nephew J’.rian of Wallingford, surnaiiied Kit/ Count, his heir ; but, 
this man s two -ous being lepers, he lelt the gre.itest part ol liN estate to Walter, 
son of .Milo, Earl of Hereford. To hmi succeeded hi- brother Henrv, who wa- 
slam by the Welsh during an invasion upon his lands, when the propertv was 
brought by his sister and heir to the lir.toses of Biamber, and from them, bv 
marriagc, by the Cantelupes and Hastings family to Reginald (frey of Ruthin 
{Dugdalc. i. 71b). William de Beauchamp, however, recovered it by conveyance 
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from Grev ; and lie aqain, in dcf.inlt of further is-^uc, made it over to his brotlier 
Thomas, Earl of Warwick, and hi-^ heirs male. William de Beauchamp, lord of 
Abergavenny, had ,i son named Richard, who for his valour was created Earl irf 
Worcester, and beiuLf slain in the French wars, his only daughter brom^ht the 
estate in marria;4e to Edward Xevill. From that d.ite the Xevills bore the style 
of Barons Ber^avennv, althouyh they did not then obtain the castle. Henry, 
the fourth lord, dying in lySf), left an only daughter Elizabeth, who mariaed 
Sir Thomas Fane, knight, between whom and Sir Edward Xevill, knight, the 
castle and the greater part of the lands had fallen. The titles, then, of Berga- 
yenny and Le Despencer 
were contested by these 
two aspirants, when the 
House of Lords deter- 
mined the matter by Sir E. 

Xeyill being summoned 
as Baron Abergayenny, 
while Elizabeth, Lady 
Fane, was made, or re- 
stored to the title of, Bar- 
oness le Hespencer. The 
castle naturally remained 
with the heirs male. 

The castle is now a 
picturesriue ruin of the 
walls and towei's of the 



foi'tilications, with no do- 
mestic portion left. In the 
centre of the outer couit 
or bailey is a vast mound, 
where stood the keep until 
it was carted away as 



material for mending the 

roads. There are vestiges only of various chambers, and some fragments of walls 
on the third storey remain, oyerhanging their supiKirts. On the W. side, where the 
walls are now nearly gone, is a grand and uninterrupted view of the valley below 
the castle, with a chain of hills called the Blorenge rising beyond it, and the 
river winding along through the meadows, passing an ancient bridge of many 
pointed arches. The great gate of entrance remains, but the groining of its 
roof has fallen. In the court it is still possible to make out the great hall, the 
kitchens and other offices. Before the pacification of Wales and the Borderland, 
there was a constant struggle between the Welsh and their rulers and oppressors, 
the Lords Marchers, as the custodians of the marches were called, when this 
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castle was more than once the scene of blooclv deecL and murders, (firaldus 
Canibrensis declares it was dishonoured bv treason oftenei' than anv other 
castle in Wales. It was here that William de Braose — Grandson of the lord of 
Braniber of same name, whose family was starved to death bv Kino [ohn (see 
Braniber, Sussex), one of the most powerful and unscrupulous t)f the Norman 
nobles, and famous, accordino to Matthew Paris, for his cruelty and treachery, 
even in those times — invited some Welsh chieftains to meet in friendship to 
arrange their differences, and whilst they were seated, unarmed, at table in 
his h.all, caused them to be assassinated. It is satisfactory to read that this 
villain was afterwards hanged on a tree bv Llewellyn, Prince of Wales. 

The lordship passed through the above-named succession of families into 
the keeping of the Xevills, in which noble family it has remained since the 
reign of Henry \T., the Marquis of Abergavenny deriving his title from it. 



c.vi.nicoT 


CALDICOT {chief) 

C ALDICOI, which is the most westerly place mentioned in Domesday, was 
oiiginally held by Shenll Durand, and afterwards by ten successiw De 
Bohuns, earls of Hereford and hereditary Constables of England, who held 
It by this service. It passed from them by Eleanor, who w.is coheir of Earl 
Humphrey (see Fleshy, Essex), in marriage to Thomas of Woodstock, Duke 
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of Gloucester, and wa-' afterwards annexed as roval property, by Henry \dll., 
to tile Duchy of Lancaster. 

It must have been a fortress of considerable importance in early days, 
since, from its position near the Bristol Channel and the port of Portskewit, 
it protected the ingress and ejrress of Xorman ships, and of the Anoevin kings. 
Great care was evidently lavished upon the building of this castle, in the 
strength and linish of the ma-^onry, wliich is all ashlar and of extraordinary 
fineness, most of the latter work appe.iring to be of the time of Edwartl II., 
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flanking towers on each side of the entrance are inachicnlated, beinr; in fact 
_L;arderohe turrets, hut tlie gatehouse has not this defence. On the other side 
of the court is a postern, defended bv a portcullis and bold machicolations ; 
and on the E. of the gate tower is the great Hall, the windows of winch still 
retain their tracery. 

On the X.E. side is the circular keep, of thirteentli-centurv work, -.tanding 
on a mound, and surrounded I'lV its own ditch. The lowness of this keep tower 
is one of the peculiarities (tf Caldicot, a form whicli is sliared also bv Hawarden, 
but the e.xcellence of its masonry is unsurpassed in England. 



I \i naoi 


1 he exterior walls, with tlieir turrets, fortunately remain in very perfect 
condition, except on the E., and upon the inside of these curtains it is 
possible to observe how the offices and dwellings were contrived and built 
ag.iinst them, probably in timber or lialf-timher work ; the lireplaces recessed in 
them, and the holes for the beams and rafters still remain. The most perfect 
of the towers is that at the X.E. angle, in which, in one of the window-siHs, is 
an opening which mav have led to a well. The towers attain a height 'of 
about 30 feet, and, with the walls, enclose an area of about i.l acres. The 
great gatehouse, of Decorated style, is a noble structure ; it is still used as a 
residence, and has a high roof. The S. front was protected by a moat. 

Cakhcot gives a title to the dukes of lieauhut, who, however, were never 
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mure than le^^ees ; it derives all its dii^nitv from the i^randeur of its de-^ie;n 
and from its architecture, since the position is not ennoblinq, hemn in low 
oround in the vale of^ the Tro^oy, which falK into the Severn near tlii^ cattle, 
anti beinn only about a mile di-^tant from the shore of the Channel, where 
Irtiops and stores intended hrr Soutli Wales were landed. The place is the 
property of Air. [o^eph I\. Cobh, F.S.A. 


CHEPSTOW (t /;/<■/) 

C HEPSTOW IS a vast pile, to which or to its predece■^■'Or in Saxon or ISntish 
times the name of Castle Gwent w.is yiven. It stands yi-andlv on a rockv 
platform above the ri\’er W'-e, on the summit of a perpendicular escarpment, 
beint; on the X. side in this in, inner tpiite inaccessilde, and protected on the 
other three sides by deep 
ditches of ,yreat breadth. 

The General plan con- 
sists of four lai'i^ie courts 
haviipn an entrance both 
on the E. and W. The 
narrow par,illeIogram 
enclosed by the for- 
tress is about three 
acres in extent, and 
each ot the courts is 
defensible. C)n the Xh 
side, overhanging the 
rivei', are placed the 
princip.il apartments, 
the gi'eat hall with the 
kitchens, and all the 
chief cli.uiibers and 
“bowers” ; here it was 
safe to indulge in deco- 
rations and line win- 
dows and mouldings, 
while on the other front-, -iisceptiblL of attack, the -implesl ,ind mo-t de- 
fensible masonry was adopted, and the openings are loopholes and creiiella- 
tions only. The main enti ance i- on tlie town side, on the E., bv a gatehouse 
flanked by two cnculai- towers, grooved for the portcullis. 'I'lie whole is in 
a tolerable state of presei v atmii. X’ear thi- entrance is the lesser hall, with 
windows of early Decorated style (about the time of Edward 1.), and the chief 
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offices, with the lord’s or;itorv in the ;ing!e. Thence, pas'-ini; tlirouLtli into 
the inner hailev, we arrive at the great Hall, of the same period, with rooms 
below it having some Norman work. Bevond this is another courtyard with 
entrance into tlie fourth, and leading to the western entrance. 

The lords of this place were the Clares, earls of Pembroke, commonlv 
called Earls of Strighull and Pembroke from the neighbouring castle of 
Strighall, where thev resided ; thoiigli some wronglv assert that Chepstow and 
Strighull mean the same place. The last of the earls was Richard, a man of 
invincible spirit and of ama/ing strength of bodv, to whom, from the strength 
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of the bow which he bent, the smn.ime of " Strongbow " was given; and he 
It was who bv his valour first opened the coiK|uest of Ireland to the English. 
By Ins daughter and heiress Isabel, Chepstow came to the Bigots, the Marsh, ills 
and afterwards bv marriage to the Herbert familv. from uhom the prewnl 
noble family of Somerset, who now own it, acquired the propeiiv. 

On entering the rliuf court, on the left is ,i large mund tower m the 
angle ot the wall, named .Mai tin’s Tower, because ,t seru d for twentv wars 
as the prison of the regicide and wit, Henrv Marlin, till his death m if, So 
His room was above and ,s still in fair condition ; in the b;,M nienl of this (ower 
there appeals to have beu, dungeon. Heie also wms imp, isoned Ihshop 
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Jeremy Faylur, upon a chari^e ol complicity with a Kovali^'t iiiMin ection. In 
rear of the last and western court is another entrance, stronyiv dcfendefl, of later 
date. Chepstow Castle endured many hard blows during the Civil War, heinp 



taken and retaken several times; once it was be^ie,c;ed by Cromwell in pef'on 
in I ('>45, and was taken bv assault ; it was apain .ittacked in b»48, when its 
commander, Sir Nicholas Kenivs-, and forty of his ^arrixm were killed. I'he 
Lonjt Parliament 4,-,^ntL‘d the c istle, together with several estate^ lulonoinn 
to the Maiapiis of Worcester and others, to (tliver Cromwell, but thev were 
restored at the accession of Charles II. 


D I N H A M (iioii-:'xi<tt’nl) 

D IXHAM is situated about one ami a h.ilf mile N.W. of Caerweiit, the 
I\oman station of \'enta Sihirum. Here was fornierlv a castle mentioned 
as one of the six tliat compassed the lorest of Wentwood. The ruins stand on a 
uentlv risiipn Ground near the ro.id, and are so overgrown with trees as to be 
scarcelv discernible. Thev are on a liank above the combe this niLili which an 
old road led to Wentwood, and show foundations of some of the walls. Dinham 
Castle is said to have been built upon the sprit wliere the heroic llritish kiiirt 
Caractacus was buried. It was built bv the lamiiy ot Le Wallevs er Walsh, 
who were here for manv generations, and cxisterl in iieb. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, Dinham was purchased bv William Dlethvn, Ihshop of LLmdaff 
( I575-I5()i ), whose descendants lived in a mansion th.it stood on the site of 
the present great Dinham farm, and from them the propertv came to the 
Baviy familv, with whom it still continues. It must ha\'e been demolished in 
very distant times, since neither Leland nor Camden make anv mention of 
Dinham C. istle. 

vor.. II. I. 
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GREEN CASTLE {uu,u,r) 

A bort one and a h.ilf mile S.W. of Newport are ruin-^, not mentioned 
by Leland or Camden, on the left bank of the Kbwv near it-^ confluence 
with the IRk River. The cattle formerly belonc^ed to the duke-^ of Lanca''ter, 
and waj> esteemed a place of strength and security in the Civil W'ars. The 
remains consi-^t now of a buildin" used as a farm st ible or byre for cattle, 
a s^juare tower with a spiral -^tairca^e, <i building containing several apart- 
ments, one of which has a larye lireplace, and a tine Cothic entrance and 
doorway-.. Clo-.e at hand is a circular mound '-urnaiinded bv a foss over- 
grown with thicket, overhanoino the old channel of the Kbwv, the probable 
site of the keep. The place now heloiye;-. to the f.imilv of Tredeyar, and the 
farm is called (Ireenheld (G’.rc). 


GROSMONT, OR GRISMONT (wW) 

I N the N.K. corner of the countv is the celebrated '‘Trilateral" of Monmouth- 
shiie, beinj^ a ;.^ioup cif thiee cattles planted at a distance of from four to 
hve and a halt mile^ apart from each other, in the form of a triangle, the centre 
of which IS occupied by the eminence known as the (Jrai,u Hill ; the other two 
lortres'cs beinu the cattles of Skeiifrith and Whiteca^tle. Grosmont Castle, the 
must northern of the three as well a. the Lite-t built, stands on an eminence 
above the riuht bank ot the river .Monnow, on the coniines of the county, and 
at the foot of the Graiy Hill. It is in a verv ruinous condition, and the remains 
are not e.xtensive ; they coiimH chielly ot a oatewav and two circular tower^ 
with a quadrangular enclosure of walls, attached to which is the shell of a oreat 
baronial hall, 80 feet bv 27, li.t^hted by four windows on each side. 'FhenTare, 
too, on the N. side, the loundations of an apartment with a Gothic octayonal 
chimney, high and tapering, and surmounted bv a sort of coronet or" lan- 
thorn. The castle is surnriinded bv a large and deep moat, and it was further 
strengthened by ancient earthworks. On the S.E. are more outworks still 
partly visible, containing the barbican, and there are vestiges also on the S 
ot further works. Grosmont was granted, together with Skenfrith by Kino 
John to William de Braose, the lord of Bramber ; and Henrv 111. o;,ve 
all three castles to Hubert de Burgh, who afterwards was forced to give 
them back to that monarch, who then annexed them to the Diicln" of 
Lancaster (see Skenfrith and Whitccastlc). The architecture is Early Enghdi of 
Henry 111., with Decorated additions (dark). Grosmont was once a favourite 
residence of the dukes of Lancaster, and Henrv. grandson of Edmund Crouch- 
back, was born there, and was from that fact surnanied " Grisiiiont." In the 
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time of Henrv III. this fortress was invested bv Llewelvn, Prince of Wales 
hilt the kin_o relieved it by moviii_i; thither with a lai'ite army, when tlie Welsh 
ded. Some time later this kiiyit, marehino a_;4ainst Richard Marshall, Earl of 
Pembroke, retreated to Grosinont in order to protect his supplies, and encamped 
there ; but he carele^slv allowed his army to be surprised by Pembroke, who 
beat up his puaiters at ninht, and carrieil off 500 horses and much plunder. 
Tlie views here of the river flowing below the castle and of the countrv about 
are verv beautiful. 


LLANGIBBY, formerly called TRAYGRUCK {minor) 

L LAXGIIjIjY is on the C.ierleon road from I’sk. It stood on a lull now 
j overgrown with brushwood, where little but the lines of the outer walls 
can be traced. This castle was the possession of the earls ol ( 'doiicesler, of 
the family of Clare, and is oiven amono the kinds ap[iointed as dowry to Maiitl, 
the willow of (lilbert, the last male of that line, ihroiinli whose daughter it 
came to the earls of March of the Moitmier line. Rotter Mortimer styles 
himself Lord of Trayrucke in ,i charter yr.inted to the town of I’sk. In the 
beitinniiio of the seventeenth century it belonged to the Williams t.unily, and 
is mentioned bv Oliver Cromwell as “a verv strong hoii'e, well stored with 
arms." Llannibbv then belonged to Sir Trevor Willi. mis (created b.ironet 
ifqi), who, says Cromwell, is “a m.m full of craft and subtiltye, very boiikl & 
resolute, — and \ery malijynant." 

The trace of the c.i'tle is a loipn parallelogram, now a cider orch.ird, 
ha\iny the front above the ditch protected by a ciicukir tower on the E., 
and an entrance between two circul.ir towers on the left with a curtain 
between. There are the vestiyes of three or four other towers tkinkina the 
lony line of walls, a postern, some walls of apartments with columns, and 
part of a roof suiiported by them ; but .ill are Greatly dikipiilated. Ly the 
several pointed arches, it must date subsequent to Xorman times (Cc.n-). 


LEAN V A I R {minor) 

A nother fortress of twelfth-centnrv origin is Llanvair, prettilv situated on 
the declixitv of a hill, on the road to Csk ticross Wentwood Forest. It is 
not of anv yreat extent, but h.is been ol consider.ible strength, 'khere were three 
round towers connected bv walls, and one SLpiare one jomeil to a modern farm- 
house ; but the place lias been too effectually destroyed to m.ike out the buildinys. 

Llanvair was the ancient residence of the Kemvss ftumlv. Edward KeinvsS, 
who attended Hamelme de lfala(.luu m liis coiK[uests in Cweiit, received these 
and other lands for his services. 
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MONMOUTH {iiiiiior) 

I X the niicklle of the town near the market-place are the rnins of thl^ castle, 
which appears to have existed in the Coiuiueror's davs. It belonged ti) 
lohn, Baron of Alonmontli, from whom it came to the hon>e of Lancaster, 
when Heiirv lit. stripped him of hisestates, because hi> heirs had taken the oath 
of allegiance to the earK of Ifritt mv. The fact that it was thus in the possession 
of John of Gaunt and his son, m later vears, accounts for Monmouth Castle 
beinc; the birthplace of Henry V., hence called “ Harry of Monmouth." An old 
writer in i8oi, vi-itino the ruins, savs ; “Of the castle a poor diminished spot 
remains, a part of the walls of the chamber where the Itero of A^'incoiirt, the 
Conpiieror of France, first drew his breath. The proportions of this chamber 
show an air of “randeur, and the decorations (from one perfect window vet in 
view) are of the lirst decree of refined taste." Only a small fragment exists of the 
“reat hall. Monmouth was cert.unly a Xorman wailed town, but onlv one .date is 
left — namely, the Brid.de (jate, standind on the bridge leadind to .\berdavennv, — 
under which Henry \. may often have passed — and there are hut few remnants 
of the walls. In 1040, Colonel I\\rle, who had oridinallv sided with the kin.d’s 
party, made his peace with the B.irluunent by betiMViiid his trust and handin.n 
o\'er Monmouth to General Massv. 

Here also was born, in 1 1 52, Geollrev of Monmouth, Bishop of St. .\saph, 
the compiler of the romancind chronicle which bears his name. 


N \\ C A S r L I’i uton-rxi^/i'nl) 

A SHOUT distance on the .Monmouth road S. of Skenfi ith are the vesti.des 
of another castle to which this name w.is .yiveii, but they consist only of 
some tumuli surroundeal b\ a mi.iat 300 feet in circninUrence. Of the origin 
of this castle and of its demolition there are no records whatever in historv. 


N ] •, W PORT ( iiiiiun ) 

N ewport is not a large castle, but It deserves attention as a line nist.mce 
of the adaptation of the Perpendieiilar style to a strictly military structure. 
It stands on the right bank of the I sk, the walls and towers rising directly 
out of the w atei . W illi.inis s,ivs that this part of the country was subdued 
by .Martin, Lord of Cemais, who caused the castle to be built at the X.E. 
angle of the town, on the W. side of the river, (fther authorities state that 
Robert Fit/hamon, the conqueror of Glamorgan, originally reared the edifice 
at the end of the eleventh century, to defend the passage of the river at this 
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point ; the present fortress, however, was built bv the Stafford family, who 
inherited the manor from the De Clares. Parker declares the river front, 
which alone remains perfect, to be “ a beautiful composition,” particularly in 
the way in whieii the tower-^, square and splaved at the base, become round 
ov octagonal as they rise, and he remarks on the wav in which round towers 
nave way to octagonal or square ones, as being better adapted to receive the 
newer square-headed or pointed windows. The castle is sadly degraded by 
being occupied as a brewery, which either destroys or conceals all except 
some few walls and two towers. There is a fine g.itewav tower with octagonal 
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turrets, and .i large pointed window over the entrance, but sadlv blocked and 
mutilated. Along the river front three towers supported the curtain, but on 
the reverse side there is onlv the wall, without 11, ink defence. The three front 
towers were in existence at the beginning of the present century in nearly a 
perfect state ; at each end of this face was an octagonal tower, with a large 
squ.ire tower in the centre having turrets at each angle. This latter formed the 
keep, which hatl a vaulted chamber called the State-room ; at the foot of it 
is the water-gate, bene.ith a high arched passage, defended by a portcullis ; 
between this and the lower tower w.is the hall, which can still be traced. 
The enceinte is a right-angled parallelogram, measuring about qti yards X. and 
S., bv ^2 E. and \V., and is built of rubble masonry, with ashlar quoins. The S. 
tower was once used as a nail factory. 
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P E N C O E D {minor) 

T ex miles from Chep-.tow, thi^ ca-^tle staiicL on a yentle ascent overlooking 
the Caldecot level, with a commanding view of the Bri^tol Channel. The 
original castle belonged to the twelfth century, but the ruins are chielly those 
of an old mansion built in the reign of Henry partly with the materials 

of the former structure. Tlie principal remains consist of a gateway with 
circular arches flanked bv two narrow pentagon turrets, a round embattled 
tower, and portions of an ancient wall. It was the time-out-of-mind seat of the 
Morgan family, and afterwards of the Montagues, who divided pos.'-cs'ion of 
this county with the Herberts, Somersets, Seymour;', and Morgans. Sir Walter 
Montague obtained the estate by marriage with the heiress of Sir Edmund 
Morgan, but it passed afterwards into several hands. When in the possession 
of a Mr. Jefferies it was lost at play, and then came into the pos-cssion of 
Admiral Mathews, whose grandson enioyed it at the beginning of this centui'v. 

It is conjectured that Peiiciaetl, with Tropgy, Dmham, and inanv other pettv 
castles existing in this distiict, were built tor the pnatectiun of the fertile Went- 
wood district by the retaineis of the lloluiiis and Clares, or other gi eat loials in 
the county. 


P F. N H O \V {mmur) 

T his castle, which is of small size, is built on the top of a hill, on what was 
perhaps a Roman site, two mile- from IVncoed Ca-tle. It is now a farm- 
house, and the chief remains ol the old fiirtress are a -epi.ire einb.ittled tower of 
the twelfth century and some low irregular walls; the masonry geiierallv i.s 
indifferent, being composed of rubble plastered and grouted. IVnhow wa- for 
centuries tiie residence of the St. iMaiir, or Sewmour, f.imilv, whose ,irm-, cut in 
stone and painted on gla-s, appear in the neighbouring chuicli dedie.ited to 
St. Maurus, whence is derived the name of St. Maur. 


P T G L A N, OR RAGLAND (ducj ) 

N oticed by Parker (“Domestic Architecture," vol. iii. Part 11.) a- being a 
splendid rum of the lifteenth century, more of a unlit, irv th.m doiiK-tic 
chai actei , the c.istle i- still clearly inhabited a- a nobleman s man-ion of the 
period. It is believed to have been chietly built by Sir William Herbeit ap 
Hiomas, who served with distinction in the French wars with Henrv V. and 
was knighted by that king. His son William was cre.ited (h Kdw.ird IV ) 
E.iil of Pembioke, a title exchanged by his son and successor for the earldom 
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of Huntinc;clon in 1470. male, his only daughter and heiress 

Elizabetli brought Raglan in marriage to Sir Charles Somerset, who assumed 
the title of Lord Herbert, and for his services in France was in 1514 created 
Earl of Worcester bv Henrv The tifth earl, Henrv, the gallant defender 

of Raglan for King Charles, was advanced to the dignity of Marquess of 
Worcester in 1642. The third marquess, Henry, was created Duke of Beaufort 
in 1682, and this family still includes Raglan Castle as one of the most cherished 
portions of their extensive domain. 

The castle stands on rising ground, and is now almost hidden by trees. 



RAi a AN 


Its thorouglilv defensible nature is shown at once in the noble gatewav, which is 
contrived for this end as much as anv castle of Xorman or Edwardian times. 
Flanked bv two hexagonal towers set cornerwise to the front, the entrance has 
grooves for two portcullises, being approached, after various external defences, 
bv a bridge over a moat. Two massive towers stand on the extreme right and 
left of the fortress, that on the left of the entrance having the name of “The 
Yellow Tower of Gwent, " and suppissed to have been added temp, james 1 . 
This forms a genuine keep, standing det.iched on an island surrounded bv 
a walled moat, with an outer circuit of low curtain walls, and onlv con- 
nected with the bodv of the castle bv a dr.iwbridge. The entrance gateway 
le.ids into the first court, at the far end of which is a pentagonal tower contain- 
ing the kitchens and ottrees ; (211 the right is the breach made bv Fairfax at the 
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biege, when he opened lire on tlie walls at a range of onlv sixty yards. On the left 
or \V. side of the iir^-t eonrt is the great hall, the walls ;)f which remain, with 
its bay window ; the roof, which was of Irish oak, is entirely destroyed. This 
hall is of stately proportions and preseryes its importance, as in earlier times, 
while alongside it is the chapel, and on the other side of these chambers lies 
the fountain court, with the grand staircase and approach to the state apart- 
ments. In the X.E. angle of 
these are the rooms occupied 
by Charles I. when he stayed 
at Raglan after the defeat of 
Xaseby, one of the windows 
still bearing his name. A gate 
tower leads from this court 
out upon the terrace, which is 
called King Charles’ Walk. I'he 
smaller gate, with its simple 
pointed arches, is one of the 
most pleading portions of the 
castle. .-\n old writer in the 
('n'iitlciiia)t s remarks 

how, on entering into the great 
couit, the visitor sees the rich 
and uncommon front of the 
gallery-range, behind the en- 
trance, the baronial hall with 
its porch and oriel, and the gal- 
lery iloor ; while on the left is 
one of the gate towers, the 
whole “presenting one of the 
most intei'estmg castellated 
court scenes to be witnessed 
in the kingdom. The interior 
of the hall shows the grandeur 
■Mr., f.F ,-,wr-,T .1 Kill' of the style of what it once was, 
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as does every other apartment 
in this once splendid residence. Then there are the vestiges of the chapel, 
and the fountain court, and, passing on to the terrace with its still smooth 
enamelled surface, one beholds the mountains of Aberg.iveimy with their 
cloud-capped summits.’’ 

The siege of ihgP was sustained by the old Marquess of Worcester, aged 
eighty-four,^ m company with his daughter-in-law. Lady Glamorgan, his sixth 
son. Lord Charles, his chaplain. Dr. Dailey, and a few friends, with a garrison 
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of (Soo men, liursc and foot. The attack, wliicii li'^ted for two inonth-^, was at 
iiist under the command of Colonel Morgan .ind .1 captain-engineer named 
Hooper, who had reduced Ikinburv a short while betore, and a besiepinu foixe 
of 1500 men. The parri'on made manv desper.ite sallies, and in one of these 
captured a l\irliamentar\' colour, while thev hot sever.il oliicers and men killed 
and wounded. I'hen 2000 tiooi-i^ reinforced the be-iepers, and Sii' 'I'homas 
Fairfax came himself from I>ath to pre-s the ^iepe, ,md -.ummoned the defenders. 
Hut the old maiaiues^, with many excuses and ob|eCtions, jnit oh the tlemands 
of Fairfax for manv weeks, 
until, in the middle of 
August, the artillery of the 
besiegers beini; now ad- 
vanced m the trenches 
close to the c.istle walls, 
he found it neccs-ary to 
treat, and articles for ^iir- 
reiiderino the c.otle were 
eventually agreed on, and 
carried out on Auptist njth, 
the uarrison marchmp out 
with all the honours of war 
(see Spnyo’s “ England's 
Keco\ery "). In the worst 
of b.id faith, the I’.irh.i- 
ineiit refused to ratify Fair- 
fax’s articles of treaty, ,ind 
sent the Marquees of Wor- 
cester to London, where 
he died in a few months. 

He had spent -IJio.ooo m 
eeiiuppinq and maintain- 
ing 1 500 toot anti 500 horse 
soldiers for the kiiiq, thouqh thev did sin. ill seiwice, beine; routed at Fdoii- 
cester without striking <i blow. His est.ites with .1 revenue of L 20,000 a year 
were coiiliscated, the woods of his three p.irks were destroyed, the deer 
killed, and the cxistle of Kaplan was disiii.intled .ind “ shphted,” the lead anti 
the timber bemp carted to Hristol. Hie preat tower, .ifter beinp b.ittered 
at the top with pick-.ixe's, was iiiulei mined, anti the weipht propped up with 
timbers, which beinp burnt, a pre.il portion of the structure tell in .1 lump, 
and so remains to this tlav. The st.mcisc tortiin.itely w.is uninjured, so 
the summit of this keep is still .itt.iin.ihle. The preatest injury to this 

splendid castle, however, w.is c.iU'etl by the depred.itioiis oi the country 
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people, who for more than a century were allowed to ii-^e the place as a 
quarry, to obtain buildinq stone. 

Amonq the many historical personat'Cs wlin were immured m this castle 
was Henry, Earl of Richmond, afterw.irds Kinq Henry \I 1 . As ,i scion ot 
Lancaster (on his mother’s side), Edward 1 \'. conceiyed a particular jealousy 
aqaiiist this youth, and committed him for safe keepinq in this fortress to the 
custody of Sir William Herheit, Lord of Raqlan. Then, alter the 1 qise ot 
some time, lasper, Earl of Pembroke, tile lad's uncle, who had st.iyed in Erance 
since the battle of Tewkesbury, came oyer and paid a secret yisit to the castle 
of Kaykin m the absence of Sir W. Heibert; he managed to elude the yiqi- 
lance nr corrupted the fidelity of Lady Herbert, and carried otf his nephew 
to Pembroke Castle, the place of Henry’s birth, and soon after found means 
to send him oyer into Brittany, to the castle of EKen, where he remained 
hidden for a itretit many years, until the time c.ime tor him to strike tor the 
crown of England. 


S K E N F R I T H (nthwn 

T his cti'tle forms the S.E. point of the Trilateral i^roup, about tiye miles S. 

of (jrosinnnt, in the low land close to the same riyer, the Honnow (sec (hvs- 
uicHtl It is built in trapezium form, with four outer walls and circul ir tlankm;4 
towers at the angles, one of which is absent, and has m the midst a disconnected 
circular to\yer or keep, upon a low artificial mound. The walls are in eood con- 
dition, but the upper parts are ruinous. It is probably the most ancient castle 
m the county, and durinq the prcwalence of border warfare w.is of much import- 
ance, but after the settlement of Wales by Edwtird L, the necessity for these 
fortresses no lonqer existed, and from, neqlect they rapidly fell into decay. 
Skeiifrith was conyeyed with the other castles to Hubert de lEirqh, but w.is 
afterwards seized aytiin by Henry 111 . and qranted to his son Edmund, Earl of 
Lancaster. It then, with the others, passed to |ohn of thmnt, and teiuji. Henry 
\'. became parcel of the Uuchv of Lancaster. In the reiyn of jaines 1 . it was 
reported as “ ruinous and decayed, time out of the memory of man.” 

Erom the fact of the qround inside bemq from fi to 10 feet hiqher than 
the level outside, there seems to h.ive e.xisted here an ancient earthen platform, 
h.ivinq a mound on it, with probably a wooden fort and palisadmq defences, 
alonq the four sides ot which the Xorman curtain wall was built. Lpon the 
mound was erected a circul.ir stone tower yb feet m diameter and from 
45 to 50 teet hiqh, having a battermq ba-e, like Conmqsborouqh. There is a 
basement chamber for stores, a chief room above, feet in diameter and 
14 feet high, with two windows, wherein was the only entrance. From this 
tloor a mur.il spiral stair led to the upper storey, m which is a recess for the 
kitchen fire, and the roof. The floors were all of timber. 
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The curtain wall of the work measure^ 74 and 71 yards X. and S., and 31 
and 51) E. and \V., has a thickness of 8 feet, and is from 30 to 40 feet 
in heiglit, the battlements having been removed. The four circular corner 
towers are ii feet diameter internally, closed m the .y'orne and entered bv a 
door on the ui-(niiicl, and had three doors eacli ; the S.W. tower has been 
removed, 'rhere is on the S. fnrnt a solid half-round buttress tower, and 
oppo-'ite this is a low-arched opening in the curtain, supposed by .Mr. Clark 
to have admitted boats from the river, as was done at Tonbridye and Leeds. 
The moat cut from the Monnow Kiver protected tlie three side-', while the 
river flowed bene itli the X. front of the fortress. Leland mentions a stone- 
bridge here, which crosses the river |ust below the castle. 


S T R 1 G U I L, OR S T R I G I L ( uiiuoy) 

T he castle of Stiiyuil is live mile's W. ol Clieiistow, on the sniall -'tream ot 
Ystnguil, which falls into the I'sk. It stand-- in an e.xtremely beautiful 
situation, on gentlv rising ground, conimanding line \’iews of the vallev. 
Willi.inis savs it was built bv Ciilbert, Earl ot ('Igie, the father of Richard 
Strongbow, and must be of liter date than Chepstow, having (lothic windows 
and doorways. It was built, according to the I toinescliy Survey, bv William 
Fitz-Osborn, Eai l of Hereford, and it .ifterwards hec.tme the residence of the 
earls of Pembroke of the great house of Clare ; it 0 remarkable in liaving 
given its name to a br.inch of this ancient family, who were called earls of 
Striguil from this their abode. .Afterwards it was a -eat of the Kemyss family, 
and in more modern times was acrpiired bv the dukes rif Ifeaufort. It has 
been a common error to gi\-e this name to the castle of Chepstow, which is 
sometimes called Chepstow or Striguil, the difficulty arising from both castles 
being possessed bv the same fantily. 

The remains are those of a sviuare redoubt, having one face only existent, 
which contains a good circular tower att.iched to a piece of semicircular wall, 
and a straight curtain wall ending in part of a hexagonal tower, with some- 
outworks and the remains of a moat in front. 


T R O G G {intnor) 

C .\.M 1 )EX says: "The little river Trogoy falls into the Severn ne.ir 
Caldicot, where I saw the walls of a castle belonging ancientlv to the 
Coiistables (if England," aiul held bv the service of that otlice. It lies live 
or six miles from Chepstow, in a forest under a hillside, — " verv notable- 
ruins." At the present dav, an octagon tower with arched windows is all 
that is left. 
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LAS K 

T he ruiiii. ot tlii> ca'-tlc hUind over the little town ol LAk, on the leuik ut 
the river of the --cinie name. It believed to luive been commenced by 
William, E.irl of Ewe and Alatterel, who came to Enykiiul with Duke \\ illiam the 
L'oiKjiieror, and received Iroiii him certain manor'^ in this west country, and “all 
he could cone|Uer from the A'eEh. ' With so promisiuL; a tuture, the noble 
Norman appears to have presumed teio far, since he was banished tor rebellion, 
and his lands Were conlerred on Waltci Fit/ Kichaid his nephew, who scttleel 
at L’sk and built there ; after which, carrviny his inreiads towards the West, he 
acquired Chepstmv and Stnqiiil. (Jn his detitli without issue, his estates were 
“laiited to his nephew Gilbei t de Clare, a still treater chieftain. In the time 
of Henry 111 ., the castle belonyetl to Richard de Clare, Earl of Crloueester 
and Heretord. In the lilteentli ceiituiv it was the propert\' of Edwarel 1 \'., 
and belore tluit time had been a f.ivourite resort of hw lather Richard, 
Duke ot Yeu'k ; it was afterwaixls m fav’our with Henry \'H., and with William, 
Earl of Rembroke, from who'C female descendant's son Iw her hist husband, 
Thomas, \ iscount Windsiar, it p.isscd bv purchase to the dukes of Deaulort. 

Csk Castle has consider.ible remains, meludmo the keep, the qatehouse, and 
the great h.dl. 'I'he outer walls are e.\tant, enclosing a court and some outwoiks 
to the W., toimed by two walls umtcal by a round tower. .\t the end of the S 
wall is a grand pomtetl gatew.iy, grooved lor the poitculhs, ,md there rent, mis 
a chamber ol the c.islle, with an .irclied window and lireplace. 


I I I I ]'. C A S I L ]•, [durj I 

W l iri'ECAS'i'LE, the third fortress i.f the 'I'nlateral (see O'nw^no;// ), pi, iced 
on Its W. point, live .iiul a h.ill miles lioiii tskeiifrith, ,ind live miles 
trom Grosmoiit, upon very high giound, was one of tlie strongest c.istles of 
the Welsh marches. It consists ot ,i central elliptic il or he.x.igonal foitress, the 
lunger a.xis of which lies X. and S., with ,i l.irge outwoik .it each of these 
point', and the w.ills and towei' ,ire iiio'tlv si.dKlm-, 'I'he centre w.ird is 
tijimed b\ ,i cuit.un w.tll lo icei thick .it base, ,iiid ys teet high to tlii' r.mipait 
walk, with circukir towers at each angle, aiioiit 43 feet in height, all these 
towel’s having three 'toreys with wooden llouis, ,ind commumcMting with the 
w.ill. the two .idj.iceiit towels on the X. toriii between them the chief 
entrance or g.itehouse-, deteiided by g.ites and a portcullis, bevoiui which was 
.1 bridge over the mo, it, ,it this place 100 teet wide ,md iie.u Iv 413 feet deep. 
.At the S. end ol the ward w.is ,i smaller entrance, close to the S.W. angle tower. 
Fhere w.is no keei\ .nid the Ctmtaiiied lodgings or b.irracks must h.ive been 
of timber, as at Skeiitrith ; nor .ire there any traces of a h.ill or ch.ipel. 
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In front of the main entrance a Iari;e open b.irhic.in or outwork, some- 
what rectangular in sliape, and measurin” 50 vards in depth, with a front of 
74 yards, fijrmed of a masonrv wall 15 to ib feet hi^h, liavino tlankinn tower^- 
at mtervab, three of which are circular, and a M.[uare tower containing the 
kitchen. A lesser outwork of half-moon shape similarlv ceners the S. entrance; 
it Is composed entirelv of earthwork, and connected with the main work bv a 
bridge .icross the ditch, which encircles this outwork as well as the castle itself. 
The X. barbican is also defended throlynhoul bv a ditch, earned in a wide 
bend on the E. of the castle, and is defended on the outside bv another hii^e 
earthwork, cover- 
1114 the thinks of 

the barbicans 
The whole work 
is to attord pro- 
tecticm t(.) a lar.ne 
b(.)dv of troi.ips, 
as Well as to tile 
count r y p e o p 1 e 
and then cattle, 
bv earth works and 
ditches of very 
nreat streiinth. It 
is b e 1 1 e \' e d t o 
have been built 
by Kinn John, and 
was coiu'eved bv 
him, together with 
the other castles, 
to William de lira- 
ose (see Skoifrith 
and Cii'i'Sn:oul]. 

Heiiiv III, tirst y.ive these c.islles to Hubert de Ihiroh, and afteiwards 
ileinandinn them from him, inijirisoned and almost stai veil him to death, nor 
did 1 )e lluryh obt im his hbertv until he h.itl surrendered the c istles to the kino. 
From the Duchv of L incaster they were held on le.ise by a lamily called 
Powell, of Llandilo, ,uul .ifterwards by one John Lewis, who married the 
heiress of the Powells, .md then by his son, after which they were demised 
to the dukes of Peaulort. 'I'he hist Xorman who overran the north of 
Monmouth was Prian Kit/ Count, a cotiipanion of the Conqueror ; he obtained 
these three castles, and .ilso the c.istle of Aberpaveunv, in marri.ioe, but they 
.ifterwards passed to the Pr.ioses and the Cantelupcs .is lords of the manor of 
Abergavenny. 


X' A 



i?iz.i-ivorkC. ^ A' 

'// a'''''' 




W I I/l UN' 


1I)el•efov^6b^l•c 

A L M Ji, L K \ {noii-cx/s/ciit j 

I T i> Mipposcd that a Roman eiicampiiiL'nt ru->t occupied the Mte of the 
loit cabtle of Almeley, whicli i> ini a turf-cc_)veied mound at the ^ide of 
a Muall btreain near tlie cliiircli of Almelev ; at lea.>t it is thoii.^ht tliat the 
keep was erected on tills artificial mound, and there was a moat which 
was supplied by the rivulet. The name vif the stronghold was Old Castle, and 
the site is now called Old Court, hut nothing; is to he found in history rer;ardine 
its erection, e.xcept that the family of Oldcastle dwelt there in the fourteenth 
century, and the tradition rtoes that Sir John Oldcastle, better known as Lord 
Cohham, lived within its walls, his family hemr; connected with this county 
at that peiiod. Sir John was arrested for spreadiiyr; the doctrines of Wicliffe, 
by command of that virtuous /calot Henry V., who caused him to be biounlit 
to London, and after iiiterrowition, finding he denied the supreniacv of the 
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Pnpc and otlier Catholic doctrines, handed him over to the prie-^ts ; they 
caused him to he huipn in chains over a hontrre on Christmas Dav 1417, and 
so roasted him to death. He was both a most learned and accomplished man, 
and had been a nreat soldier in France. He w.is esteemed as the first Enphsh 
martvr after his cruel death (see Ktvi/). 


A S H P 15 R T O N 

I X the parish of Stretton Gransham is a moat still holding water, which is 
all that remains of a castle of the Grandisoiis, who held lands in this countv 
in the thirteenth centurv, and had a licence to erenellate a “ mansum " or 
manor-house, in 10 Edward b, obt lined bv Willielm is de (ir.indison, the 
son of a Ifurnimdian noble, the castle ol wlu.ise territory is still on the I^ake 
of Xeuchatel {Roluuson). It was this William's brother, or son, who was made 
Bishop of E.xeter in 1327, and Ins elder brother. Sir Peter, was buried m 
Hereford Cathedral, on the X. side of the Lady Ch.ipel, in a well-known tomb 
there. Sir Otho (.Irandison was a warrior and alderman temp. Edward 11 ., 
and was sent by that king as ambassador to the Pope. Two hundred years 
ago there e.xisted at this place a noble park belonging to the Lingen family ; 
this is now a coppice wood, the property of Eadv Emilv h'oley. 


BRAMPTON BRIAN I niiiKir) 

T his castle, winch was built in the kilter end of the reign of Henry I., seems 
to have been conferred on Barnard L'nspec, Lord of Kinlet in Salop, as he 
made it his abode and took the name of De Brampton. His great-grandson 
married IMatilda de Braose (see Castlts in Mojinioich), and their descendants 
for four generations held this castle, after which time it passed in marriage to 
Robert de Harley. In 1 30S, at the death of the last Bryan de Brampton, it is 
stated to have been held under the .Mortimers, bv the performance of a castle 
guard at Wigmore, for forty davs m war time. Jfryan, second son of Robei t 
de Harley, succeeded to his mother's property, and serving with great dis- 
tinction under the Black Prince, was made a K'night of the Garter bv him. 
Either he or his son built the gateway at Brampton, the most ancient part 
of the ruins now e.xistmg, and ot Edwardian date. The Harlevs espousetl 
the side of the White Rose ; lolm Harlev fought at the battle of Tewkesbury, 
and was knighted by Edward IV. ; his grandson fought at Elodden. 

Thomas Harlev of Brampton Brian was sherilt gi Eli/.abeth (1304), and 
was a distinguished councillor m the reign ot james L, from whom he had a 
grant of the honour of Wigmore C.istle. His son Robeit was born in 137(1, 
and was made a Knight of the Bath at |ames 1,'s coronation ; he was M.P. 
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for Radnor, and in 162^ married tor ]iis third wife Rrilliana, second daughter 
of Lord Coiiwav, wlio had been born and bred in Holland iwhenee her name), 
and who keenlv |oined m the extreme I’liritani-^m of her hu-.band, a '.treiuiou-- 
Mipporter of Cromwell. Xatnrallv, therefore, in the Civil War the KLirkv-^ were 
objectN of offence in so loval a coimtv as Hereford, and L idy Harlev, m the 
absence of her husband at Westminster, wa-^ Inira-’sed by the Rovahsts, and at 
last was shut up in Tframpton with her family .md some of her neighbours who 
sought shelter there with her. 'Hie eldest son, Edw.ird, wa> serving with the 
Parliament aimv at Plymouth m 164^, when the loipy-expected att.ick was 
made upon the castle; but the Lady of P>r,impton was eLjual to the occasion, 
and placed her house in a lit st.ite of defence, thi'owiny up earthwork-> and 
^ettiipu in provi'ioim and ammunition. She write-- to her son in May (see 
her Letters, publislied by the Camden Society): ‘‘The water is brought quite 
into the 4'reene court, cX: 1 think you will like the woi ke T'ortilications' well. 
1 like it soe well that 1 would not haiie it undoun for a ure.it deal." On [tilv 25th 
the castle w.is besieged by Sir W. \'a\M'.oiir and a force of boo men, but so 
stout a deteiice wa-- maintained by Lad\’ Prilhana and her sery.mts, tint .ifti-r 
six Weeks no impression had been made, and, fearful of the enemy's opei.itioiis 
in the Forest of De.an, the Roy.ilists retireil. Put the strain was too much for 
the brave Lady Harley ; delicate always, and with her health undermined 
by repeated illness and the anxieties involved by her troubles, she took “ ,i 
\'ene bad colde " tow arils the end of the sieqc, and died a month only after its 
termination. 

Early in 1^44 Sir Michael Woodhoiisc. the Ixoitndhe.ad governor of Ludlow, 
came against Prampton auain, .ifter the takinu of Hopton Castle, when the 
place was u^qpintly defended for a period of three weeks, but was then 
forced to surrender at the mercy of the victors, whose artillery had b.ittered 
down sonte of the walls, the spoils beini; sixty-seven prisoners, a Inindred 
stand of arms, two barrels of powder, and ,i whole year's provisions, 'fhe 
spelling of the name at that time was always “ Ifromplon.’' 

No traces exist of the original Pxirder fortress, which the Rev. C. |. 

Robinson, m his “History of the C.istlcs ot Hereford," thinks may h.ive stood 
on the X,\V. side. The eiitr.ince u.itewav, with its pointed arches .md y.iulted 
passaue with portcullis, has on each side a low circular tl.inkinq tower, with 
loopholes and crenellated parapets; the rest is wh.it remains of the Tudor 
Innldinus, made in the middle of the sixteenth century. Sir Edward H.irlev, 
on his return from the uoyernorship of Dunkirk, did what he could to repair 
the ruin ut the Civil War, and built a new hall, paitlv on the sPc of the old 
structure. Some rooms over the inner “ateway were inhabited till about the 
middle of the last century, when .1 violent stumr did so much in|ury to the 

tabric that it was rendered unsafe and was dismantled. The existing front 

w.is .idded about 174M, on the marriage of Edward, 4th Earl of Oxford, 
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of the Haiiev title. Here was born Robert, the first earl, grandson of Sir 
Robert Harley of the Civil War, the illustrious minister who in 1711 was 
created Baron Harley of Wij^more, Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer, Lord 
Hij^h Treasurer, and Knight of the Oarter ; and here he died in 1724. Whv 
they renewed in him the splendid di^nitv of the old De Veres is hard to sav. 
Here too was formed the threat Harleian Collection of MSS. and books, now in 
the British Museum. Brampton is now owned bv Mr. Robert W. D. Harlev. 


B R E D W A R D I N E ( iioii-cxislciit ) 

T he manor belonged at the Cont.|uest ter |ohn de Bradwardvn, and after- 
wards was the property of the Baskerville familv, and later of the X'au^hans. 
The site of this castle is now merely a hiii^e ^reen hillock, ornamented with 
trees, with a few fragments of masonry appearint'. There remain some cellars 
and passages underground, whose entrance is choked with thicket. 

B R O N S I L {minor) 

H ere m the parish of Eastnt.ir was a castellated and defensible mansion 
of the Beauchamps. The ruins, overorown with copse and ivy, he in a 
deep clen below Midsummer Hill, a branch of the Malvern ranoe. 

Richard I^eauchamp, son and heir of |ohn, ist Loi'd Beauchamp of 
Powyke, who was Lord Hijih Treasurer to Henrv \’l., obtained a licence in 
2(; and 36 Henry \’L to enclose lands and to crenellate a mansion. In 141/), 
on the death of Richard, 2nd Lord Be.iuchamp, without male issue, his three 
daughters divided the estates ; one of them married William Rede of Lucwardme, 
and brought Bronsil to him. Mr. Robinson savs that their occupation of the 
castle was much disturbed by ghosts, sO that in 1600 Mr. Gabriel Rede went 
to consult the learned Mr. Allen of Gloster Hall, Oxford, on the subject. His 
advice was that some of the bones of old Lord Beauchamp should be taken 
from the distant place at which they were interred and brought to ffronsil. 
This was accordingly done, and the bemes were taken in a bo.x to Bronsil, 
which ever after was ejuiet.” These bones, which were portions of the 
vertebr.e, were long regarded as heirlooms in the Rede faimlv, and escaped 
destruction during the Civil War, when the castle was burnt. Ifronsil was 
purchased from the Redes in the middle of the last century bv Mr. Cocks of 
Castleditch, whose descendant now owns the property. 

The enclosure of the walls was quadrangular, with an octagonal tower at 
each corner, one of which only was standing in 1770. .A sketch made m 1731 
of the ruins shows most of the outer walls and the towers then standing. It 
was defended by two moats, placed two yards apart, and these can easily be 
traced. The entrance gateway was on the W. side. 
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CLIFFORD (minor) 

T his historic fortres-^, the hmne of the Cliffords, stands on the summit of 
a lottv escarpment of the bank of tile Wye, j^uardino an important ford, 
from whence tlie name is derived. It is one of the live castles of Herefordshire 
mentioned in the Domesdav Snrvev as belont^inLl to Ralph de Todenei, and 
was built bv William Fitz Osborn, Earl of Hereford, -the saine who built 
Wiymore, — to whom the Conqueror ttave lands here. On his son's revolt and 
conliscation, it passed to the above-named Norman, his cousin, and went in 
dower with his daughter Margaret to Richard des Pouts ; the second son of this 
marriage succeeding to his mother’s propertv of Cliftord, assumed that surname. 
His eldest daughter was the ladv known as Fair Rosamond, the mistress of 
Henry II., who may have been born at this castle, having spent her early life 
there. Walter de Clifford, her brother, succeeded in 1221, and had many 
contests with King Henry III., one of these being occasioned by his obliging a 
king's messenger to eat up the roval letter that he had brought, seal and all, a 
joke which cost him a thousand marks. His only daughter Maud was married 
to her cousin, William Longcpce (the great-grandson of Fair Rosamond), who 
was killed at a tournament in 1256, when his widow, in default of heirs male, 
inherited the best estates of the De Cliffords. She was forcibly carried off and 
married against her will by john. Lord Ciffard of Brimpstield (q.v., (Uouccster- 
shire), who fought on the king’s side in the Barons’ War, and died in i2qo. He 
was made to pay a line of 300 marks for his escapade, which reminds one of 
a similar feat perpetrated by Simon, Lord Lovat. Maud’s daughter Margery 
married Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, and in 4 Edward IV. is represented 
as holding this manor and caMle. Clifford ne.\t appears to have been given by 
the Crown to the Mortimers, and after the House of York came to the throne, 
it was retained as royal property. It is probable that at that period Clitford 
Cattle ceased to be inhabited, and therefore fell into neglect, disrepair, and ruin. 
An account of the place, written early in the present centurv, savs that from 
the antiquity of some oak-trees growing about the ruins and mounds, i;oo or 
400 years old, it is likely that the castle has been disused as a fortress, if not 
in ruins, at a very distant period. It speaks of the pictures(.[ueness and beauty 
of the scenery amid which Clifford stands, with the Wye tlowing round it, and 
winding about in glittering clearness among the rich meadows, encircled with 
line hills, which are fringed with forest and e.vcellentlv cultivated fields. 

The remains of this fortress. Fair Rosamond's cradle, are not very e.xteiisive ; 
the\ consist ol a fiagnient of the X. wall, very massive, standing on the edge 
of the chlf. At the X.W. is a round tower, and there are scantv vestiges of the 
square E. tower, which perhaps was the keep. There were an oiitcn and an 
inner bailey, or w.ird, and the e.xisting remains belong solely to the latter. 
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which seems to have measured about loo feet sc|uare. Only one of its manv 
towers survives, with some garderobes. On the X. front are to he traced the 
foundations of the two circular towers flanking the gatehouse to the inner ward, 
in front of which was a ditch dividing the two wards, and running from the 
ravine on the E. to the river, along which ran the curtain wall. (Jn the S. is 
a curious triangular outwork without any traces now of masonrv, perhap', 
defended hv a stockade. The outer ward had the river bank for its defence 
on the \V. and on the S. the ditch, the otiier sides being protected by the 
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ravine and a wall. In the centre is a mound, and the approach appears to 
have been from the X. side. NMiatever the antiquit\' of the earthworks, the 
existing masonry does not appear to be older than Henry II. or Henrv III. 
The castle chapel, on the E. of the outer ward, was standing in 1(157, the 

present cottage, which seems to have been built from its ruin. 

There is an island higher up the river, below which was the ford ; this was 
a very shallow one, and there is another and a deeper one lower down the 
stream. On the island stood the Castle Mill, and the Castle ICirk extended from 
the river downwards, where is a tract still called “The Parks.” 

The manor of Clifford, together with the castle, was m 1547 granted to Lord 
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Clinti)!) for hi> berviccs a^iiinst the Scot'' at the iucuk ) rablc battle of Pinkie. 
Clinton \\\ib admiral in command of the Engh-'h ileet which co-operateil willi 
great effect with the land forces, under the Protector Sonier'.et, by lying in 
the bav of Musselburgh, near Edinburgh, and supporting them with lire 
from the ships. The late owner was i\[r. Toiukyiis Dew, whose grandfather 
obtained the ruins from the Wardour family. 


CROFT {minor) 

A r the time of the Domesday Survey, one Bernard held the manor of Croft, 
and from him the family of Croft deduce their origin, having been 
landowners in this countv from the time of Edward the Confessor until 
the close of the eighteenth centurv. Richard Croft captured Prince Edward, 
son of Henry \T., at Tewkesburv, and for his valour during the insurrec- 
tion under Lambert Siiunel, was made a knight banneret on the held of 
Stoke by Henry \T 1 . In the si.xteenth century (1551) James Croft, only son 
of Richard Croft of Croft Castle by Catherine, daughter of Richard Herbert 
of [Montgomery, was appointed, by Edward VI., Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
and was afterwards made Deputy Constable of the Tower of London ; but 
when he headed the Protestant movement in Herefordshire in favour of 
Lady jane Cirey, he was himself brought to the Tower, and being e.xamined 
on the charge of being also concerned in Wyatt’s rebellion, was condemned, 
but allowed to escape. Oueen Eli/abeth made him governor of Beiwick, and 
he was comptroller of her househokl. His grandson. Sir Herbert, succeeded 
him, whose son Sir William was killed in 1^145 at Stokcsay Castle, Shropshire, 
lighting for Ring Charles. His bi'other was Herbert, Dean and Bishop of Here- 
ford, and chaplain to the king, whose son and heir, long time .M.P. foi' the 
county, was made baronet. Sir .Archer, the thnal baronet, straitened in means 
through the losses of the family in the Cud War, was in obliged to p.irt 

with his ancestral estates, and the castle passetl from the mortgagee to the 
families of Knight, and then Johnes, and then by sale to Mr. Someisct Davies 
of \\ igmore, whose grandson, the Rev. \\ . K. Davies, is the present proprietor. 

1 he approach to the ruins is through a hue avenue of beeches half a mile 
in length. Leland, early in the .sixteenth century, speaks of Croft as a ditched 
and w idled c.istle set on the brow of a lull. Perhaps a castle existed here in 
Norm.in tunes, but there are now no traces of any building earlier than the 
fouitcenth ceiituie. Ci oft is a epiadrangular structure having a circular tower 
<it each of the foui coiners of the outer wall, enclosing a line cuuityard ; but in 
lygti there was no tourth side, .ind the building stood in the form of an E, after 
a custom not unusual in those days, in compliment to Oueen Elizabeth. 

In P145 kioft w.is dismantled by the Royalists, to prevent the fortress proving 
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of utilitv to the cnt-iny, and imicli dama,L;e \va^ wrouLjlit on it then. The X. 
bide, where is a square ceiitie turret between tile two corner towers, Mitlerecl 
least. Since then the whole fabric ha'^ been modernised, and West Mall 
was built probably on the site of the old castle hall. 


C U B L I N G T O N, or C U B B E S T O N ( nun-cx istcnt ) 

A ll traces of this castle, which was in the parish of Madley, have lonq 
disappeared. 

C U S O P (iioii-cxiskiit) 

T his was a peel, the site of which is no longer visible. It beloipqed to 
a familv named Claveiiouli from tbe tune of Henry HI. to that of 
Edward 1 \'. 


D O R S 1' O N 

M r. ROLIXSOX sa\s this castle w.is situated on the river More, at the head 
of the ('lolden \’allev, but it h.is disappeared. Henry 1 \'. entrusted it 
to Sir Walter Fitzwalter, when the pi. ice was probably captured by (fleiidwr 
and destroved. Dunipt' the Civil War in it'45, it is meiitumed that the forces 
of Charles met iieare Durston Castle." 'Hie lands belong to the Cornewall 
familv. 


E A R D I S L J’f Y ( iioii-rxi^lnil) 

T his is included in a list of Heieford castles e.irlv in tlu' reiqn of Henry 111 ., 
and from its situation 111 the rich \alley of the Wye, was e.xposed to 
the frequent inroads of Welsh invaders. The l)e Bohuns hekl it during the 
Barons' War, but Edwaird I. ^ave it to Ro.qer de Clifford, who had afterwards 
to restore it to De Bohun {Koinusom. On the extinction, however, of the 
e.irldom of Hereford, it vested m the Crown. Xext it became the pro- 
perty and abode of the Baskervilles, a family of warriors who lived in 
the reiuns of Henry \'. to Henry \'ll. In the Civil War of the seventeenth 
century Sir Humphrev Baskeiwille took the kmq's side, ,ind his castle was 
burnt to the L;n,und, only one of the qatehouses remaining mt.ict, 111 which 
the iiiifoitiinate family, then retluced to poxerty, were lixinq 111 lOyo, but 
soon after the family was extinqiiished. 

The castle stood on the W. side of the church, insulated by a threefold 
moat ; but these and the mound of the keep ,ire the only relics ; not a 
fraqnient of the c.istle exists. 
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E A 1' O N T R E G O Z ( non-cxistiiit ) 

B uilt perhaps temp. John, in the parisli of Fov, thi', ca'^tle was the pioperty 
of the Tregoz family. Robert cle Trego/, carried the Barone standard at 
Evesham, and fell in that held of slaughter; then it came to the Grandisons, 
who had licence to crenellate in 1301), ;ind who were e.xtinct in 1375- There is 
no further notice of the place. 

E C C L E S W A L L ( non-existent'^ 

T he castle now called Eccleswall Court lies 3J- miles from Ross, on the 
road between Bronis Ash and Cattle End, and is interesting as the cradle 
of the great family of Talbot in England, a ca-tle being erected here be- 
tween 1160 and 1170 b}' Richard de Talbot, who obtained the lordship from 
Henry II. He was succeeded by his eldest son and their direct descendants. 
In 1331 Sir George Talbot had summons to Parliament as Baron Talbot, and 
Richard, the second baron, died in 1356 possessed of immense estates, including 
Goodrich Castle, where he resided giving up Eccleswall, which accord- 

ingly declined, and linally, like Goodrich, on the death of the last Earl of 
Shrewsbury, in 1O16, passed with his daughter Elizabeth in marriage to Henry 
Grey, Earl of Kent, and w<is sold. 

About 100 yards E. from the farm-house is a circular green mound, about 
40 yards in diameter, U[ion which, within the memory of li\'ing people, there 
stood a large square tower of masonry, and a building used as a barn. I’here 
e.\isted also here at (.me time a chapel, and on the X. side is a large pond and 
a line of lish stews. 

At the end of the last ceiituiy, a silver seal of Philip de Henburv was found 
in the ruin'.. 


F. L L I N G IT A M [non-'-xistent) 

E LLIXGHAAI, in the parish of Much Marcle, was in the fourteenth century 
the property of the Audley family. It wa-. the home of Sir |ames Audlev, 
K.G., the hero of Poictiers, told of by hroi'.-.art. Xothing is recorded concerning 
the castle, the site of which is near the town, within a thick wood, but there is 
nothing to he seen (see Stozotj, Soincisct). 


EWIAS HAROLD {non-cx^tmt) 

T his castle stood in the S.W. corner of the county, about si.x miles from 
the border, and being liable to attacks from the Welsh frontier, was well 
fortified against them. The position chosen for it was where two streams 
uniting formed an elevated triangle of ground, the larger one defending the 
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X. side, while on the S. and E. were a brook and ravine ; then a deep ditch 
was cut across the neck, and the excavation tlirown up into a hiiqe mound, 
in the usual manner, possibly in the tenth century. This circular burh, 
measurinir 120 feet across, and from 60 to 70 feet iiiyh, occupied the \V. end 
of the area, and upon it in Xorman tunes was built a circular or polygonal 
shell keep, (dn the E. was a courtvard wliere were placed the castle buildings, 
and a curtain wall surrounded the whole, outside of which the slopes of the 
uround fell thirtv or fortv feet. 

Xot a particle of masonrv exists, evervthinji, even to the foundations, having 
been overthrown and removed for building purposes elsewhere. 

In Domesdav, this castle wa^ held by Alured de Merleberge, or Marleboro, 
a great tenant-in-chief in Wiltshire ; and in 1100 it was owned by one Harold, 
son of Randulph, Earl of Hereford, “The Timid, ” of Sudeley, Gloucester, a 
grand-nephew of the ConfeS'^or. He had five sons (the castle of Sudeley 
going to [ohn), the eldest of whom, Robert de Ewias, had this castle, and 
his grand-daughter Svbilla married (i) Robert de Tregoz, (2) William de 
Xewmarch, s.p., (3) Roger de Clifford, from whom sprung the earls of 
Cumberland. Sybilla died 20 Henry HI. Her son Robert de Trego/, was 
one of the barons killed at Evesham in 1265, and his son John de Tregoz, 
dying in 1300, left three daughters, the eldest of whom, Clarice, married I-toger 
la Warre, whose descendants tor three generations succeeded at this castle ; 
but in 13 Richard 11 . it had been permanently alienated into the hands of 
the Montacute family, aiul in 1421) (7 Henry \'l.) Thomas, Earl of Salisbury, 
possessed it. Thence it went, like other estate-', to the Beauchamps, and finally 
Edward, Lord Abergaveiinv, died seised of the castle and manor, as well as 
of the manor of Treffort Ewias, Wiltshire. 


F R O M If. K 1 N G S L A N D, anm) K I N G T O N {non-c.xPtc„t) 

A ll these places are known to have existed in Herefordshire, but even 
their sites c.mnot now be traced. 

GOODRICH {chief) 

T his splendid fortress occupies a commanding position on the top of a 
retl sandstone lull, forming a small promontory m the S.E. corner of the 
countv, on the border of Monmouthshire, and, environed with woods, has a 
hue appearance with the Wve sweeping along its base. It was founded in 
verv early davs, after an incursion of the Welsh hordes, in order to protect 
the ferry below it, which formed part of the chief thoroughfare between 
England and the marches of Wales. We lind the pussessi< m of this castle by 
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William the AIai>hall, Earl of Pembroke, contirmecl by Kin^ John in 1203 , the 
king being ^trennouslv supported bv him against the rebellious b, lions. He 
became, however, at the death of John, the mainstay of the kingdom, and was 
appointed governor of the vonng Henry 111.; being chosen Piotectoi of the 
realm, he delivered it from the presence of a foreign army, defeating the h rench 
with great loss at Lincoln, and thus putting an end to the Civil War. He died 
in i 2 i(), leaving live sons, who all succeeded to Cioodrich, but all of whom died 
without issue — the eldest son, William, having married one of the king s daughters. 
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The tomb of this great noble is to be seen in the Temple Church, together 
with those of two of his sons. His daughters therefore succeeded to his estates, 
the eldest bringing Cioodrich in marriage to Warren de Monchensi ( Mont Cenis). 
Her onlv son William fought on the popular side m the Barons’ War at Lewes, 
and accordingly, after his capture at Kenilworth, his estates being forfeited 
were granted by Henry 111. to William de Valence, the French half-brother to 
the king, who was married to Moncheiisi’s sister [oan ; he obtained restitution 
of them later, but was killed some years after, bv the fall of a tower at the 
siege of Drossellan C.i.stle, when lighting under Edward 1. He left an onlv 
daughter, but the He V. deuces seem to have enjoyed Goodrich. William died 
m leigj, and was buried m Westminster Abbey, and his son Aymer de Valence 
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was murdered in 1323, when attending Oneen Isabella in France ; then CJoodricli, 
failin'^ to his niece Elizabeth Coinyn, went in marriat^e with her to her husband, 
Richard, 2nd Baron Talbot. This nobleman served in the French wars of 
Edward lib, and qained much ran-^om-monev there, which he expended on 
the fortress ; he died in 135^, and was succeeded bv his eldest son (tilbert, who 
also served in France under the Hl.ick Prince. His qrandson was Sir lohn 
Talbot, ist Earl of Shrewsburv, who, after t.ikinq his share of all the liqhtinq 
in Erance dnrinq this reic'n and that of Henrv \h. was killed when eiehtv vears 


of aqe at Chfitillon in 1453 (see S/n'f- 
field). His son was one of the band 
of nobles who were killed hqhtinq 
round the tent of their sovereign at 
the battle of Northampton in it)4o, 
when his possessions wei'e seized by 
the Yorkists and qiven to Whlliam 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke ; how- 
ever, John, 3rd Earl of Shrewsburv, 
managed, probably .ifter the reverse 
of the White Rose at Wakelield four 
months later, to recover his estates, 
and Goodi'ich remained with his de- 
scendants till the sev’enteeiith cen- 
tury. Gilbert, the seventh earl, died 
in ihiO without male is>ue, and Good- 
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rich was inherited by his daughter 1; 1.1 ',,,1 1 

Elizabeth, wife of Henry (frev, Earl y 

of Kent. The castle was held in the ‘ 1.1; .«i.i n.i.r r. muik. 

:: 1 \ I 1 \\l I . I- \ I II \l I 

Civil War for the kinq, and bravclv r.-i.n kX ij 

7 INMR UVUI'. I l-I \V. (Ni, Ms (ku< In Iis 

defended aqainst the forces of the 3 I 1 \C' iv I . in ^ . 2.1 u .[ci) 

Parliament by Sir Henry Linqeii in 1." '."I'l'iEN'-'rA, , 1 

ibqf) until, the fabric beiiiq much in- rr'i'kilE iq'. 

jiired bv the besieqers’ heavy artillerv 

and the stores of the qarrison beinq consumed, the fortress was surrendered, 
wdien it was sliqhted by order of Parliament, and left a wreck. 

The qeneral plan of the castle is a par.illeloqram with l.irqe towers at the 
four corners, protected bv the river and a steep chlf on the X. and \\h sides, 
.md on the landward side by a deep rlitch cut in the rock, with a circul.ir 
barbican leadinq to a dr.iwbridqe at the X.E. anqle, where the entrance lies 
throuqh a narrow vaulted passaqe, 30 feet in lenqth, defended bv qates and 
two portcullises, and rows of machicoulis. Close to the entrance, on the left 
hand entermq the courtyard, is the chapel, restored temp. Henrv \d. ancl\’ll., 

and attached to it is the wardei ’s or deacon tower, a t.all octaqonal turret ; 
voi.. II. ' o 
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next to wlncli extended ulon^ tlie E. front ,i |■:u\l::;e of '<tablino for tlie lord 
and his kniqhts, with windows and seats locrkini^ down on the deep ditch. 
Tlien conies a "arderobe tower, and next to it at the S.E. an^le tlie prison 
tower in three storeys, on the recesses of wlncli in the middle storev are 
some curious carvings in relief, perhaps of the time of Henry I\’., whose 
cocm/ance, a swan, together with that of his victim Richard II , a white hart 
couchaiit, are there sculptured, with other figures. The okl Xornian keep 
of the twelfth century stands near the prison tower, close to the outer S. 
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wall. It IS a small buildiipn, p-^-t square mternallv, in three storeys, the 
floors hayinn been of timber, and its inner front contains two windows; a 
spiral stair in the X.W. corner leads from the first floor to the roof, the 
entrance hayiipit been in the usual way by an exterior staircase, in a fore- 
buildiiin, to the first Hoor on the E. side. Here is the breach made in the 
outer wall by the Parliament cannon, at point-blank ranpe, from the other 
side of the S. ditch. The S.W. an^le is occupied by the n,x-at circular \V. or 
oihcers tower, which, touetlier with the noble ad|oiinnn banr|uetinn-li;ill, is 
of the tune of Edward 1 . ; this hall is 65 feet lonn by 30 broad, a proportion 
usual 111 Edwardian halls, and has a nood fireplace and trefoil-headed lancet 
windows, together with a line oriel; at its X. end is the solar, with a window 
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li)okin,L; inti) the hall, heyoncl which, aloiyL^ the X, face, is the .L^reat reception 
or baronial hall, at the \V. end of which is a very tine double-pointed arch, 
supported by a single shaft, at the X.W. ani^le, leading to the Ladies' Tower, 
which formed the lod^iiyit of the f.mulv. A lar^e portii'in of this tower has 
fallen — the work, it is said, of the siej^e in ]t)46 ; but it is difficult to see where 
the batterinu-uuns of that period could Iiave been placed. Itelow this was 
the pleasaunce or harden, with a small tower, and the Garrison stabliiyLj. 

In 1740, on the death of Henry, Duke of Rent, s.p., (loodrich was sulci to 
Admiral Thomas (Inffiii, from whom it passed to his brother ('leori^e, whose 
daughter Catherine, married to Major Marriott of Sellarsbrooke, inherited the 
property. In oSyO Mrs. M.irriott gaye the castle to her adopted daughter on 
her marriage with Mr. Edmund F. Dosanc|uet of Goodrich Court, and Mrs. 
Hosanquet is the present lady of the manor and castle. 


H K I^ I '. K O D ( nun-exi^tcut) 

T he absence of all yestiges of this great fortress e.xemplffies the lengths to 
which a spirit of reckless destructiyeiiess and careless yancLilisui, e.xerted 
in fayour of some siqiposed " beiielit ” to their [uecious townsfolk, treciueiitly 
lead municipalities. 'I'his we haye seen of recent years in the l.imentable 
destruction worked in Rome, where, amongst other outiuges on that ancient 
mother of cities, the beautiful gardens of Sallust with their buildings haye 
been swept aw.iy, and the pleasant y.illey leyelled up, to build a yulgar 
bouleward. Lel.md says that Hereford Castle had been “one of the fayrest, 
largest and strongest c.istells m all England.” It w.is neaily as large as 
Windsor, enclosing an area of about 5I. acres. A gre.it poition of it re- 
mained into the last centuiw, but in 174b the site was leyelled and conyerted 
into “a public pi'oiiienade." Stukeley speaks of it as “a noble work, built by 
one of the Edwards before the CoiK|uest.” He s,i\s, “The city of Heieford 
IS encompassed with strong walls, towers, and lunets, all which with the 
embaftailmeiits are pretty perfect, <md enabled them to withstand a most 
yigorous siege ot the Scots army under ( 7 ener.il Lesly.” 'I'he situ.itioii of the 
c.istle was by nature \ery strong ; on the S. side, the liyer Wye, flowing below 
the steep b.uik 10 feet high, and the eminence whereon it was built, ellectually 
defended that front ; while the little stream Eign in a deep r.iyme kept the E. 
front ; and the X. .ind W. lines were protected by a broad moat. Speed go es 
a rough yiew' ot this c.i'tle, showing on the E. the gre.it outer court, c. tiled 
the C.istle Green, or bailey, surrouiuled by strong w. ills with flanking towers, 
the entrance gatehouse being on the X. side, approached by .1 drawbritlge 
with stone arches across the uio.it ; on the W’. end was a smaller enclosure 
of pentagonal trace, w.illed, .uid with towers at the angles, which formed the 
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iiint-r court, in the centre of wiiich stood, on ;i hii;li :irtitici,d mound, the ore;it 
keep, consisting of ;i chister of four or live lesser enrlvattled towers with one 
loftv tower in the centre. Of this massive and extensive fortre-.s not a vestige 
now remains ; even the great monnd of the keep was levelled, and all that is 
left are the names of the localities, Castle Oreen, Castle Street, and Castle Mill. 

It is prohahle that in verv earlv times a Saxon stronghold of earth was 
formed here, upon winch E.irl Harold heg.m to erect a ca.stle of stone, 
completed by others after Ins death. In the time of William the Conqueror, 
Fit/. Osborn, the first Norman earl of Hcretoial, was governor of this castle, 
and these e.irls held it until Ivarl Milo, the son of W. liter, the Constable of 
Knglmd, espousing the side ol the Empress M.nid, recened the castle of 
Heretord from her, during her short period of success; he was displ.iced by 
Stephen, but his son and heir, Roger, w.is m.ide governor by Henrv II., who 
also restored to him his fatlier’s lost honours, together with “the mote and 
whole castel of Hereford.” 'fins earl, however, )oined with Mortimer in resist- 
ing this king's order for the demolition of the numerous unnecessary castles 
that had been reared m England during the wars of Stephen and Maud, 
especially on the lioi derlands, and Henry withdrew to himself the earldom of 
Hereford and the castle (cir. 1115). King John frevjueutly came heie, from 
1200 to 1217, when elide, ivouring to obtain for hunself the assistance of the 
Welsh, and in his time the castle w.is committed to the tutelage of Hubert de 
Burgh, his Grand justiciary. Henry III. was here as often as his father, and 
it was at Heretord that the lirst hostile acts occurred at the opening of the 
Hai'ons’ War. Peter, son ot Simon de Monttoit, Earl ot Leicester, was then 
governor, and hither was brought prisoner, after the b.ittle of Lewes, Prince 
Edward. Here too it was that tlie prince cleverb' cscaperl on the horse he was 
exercising on the plain ol Widemarsli, X. ot tlie town, bv previouslv tiring out 
his companions' horses, and then riding awav to the castle of Wigiiiore ((/.:■.). In 
Hereford C.istle, 17 Henry 111 ., “a tair and decent chapel' was .aided to the 
king's apartments. Here it was that Oiieeii Isabella, the “ She-Wolf ot France," 
declared her son, afterwards Edward ML, Protector of the Re.ilm ; here too 
tile younger Hespeiicer, — the great favourite ol Edwaixl IL, — who had been 
taken at Bristol, was hanged on a gallows 50 feet high. For ,i tune this castle 
was under John of Gaunt, hut ,ifter the disturbances had been eiuelled on the 
Welsh border, and no more troubles were expected, its repairs were neglected, 
and so fell rapidlv into disrepair. “ It hath been decayed.” s.ivs Lel.uid in 1520, 
“since the Bohiins' time”; the l.ist I )e Bolum, Earl of Hereford, bAng 
Humphrey, who lived late temp. FLlward 111 ., and he adds that in his time the 
drawbridge w.is “ cle.me down, and the whole c.istel tended towards rume.” 

-Alter the battle of .Mortimer's Cross. Owen Tudor, stepfather to King 
Henry \ I., and some other otticers of rank suftered death here, after contine- 
meiit 111 the c istle. In the Civil War of the Comnionwe.ilth, the keep, heing 
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furtilieel imd ck-fcnded, received much d;iimi>e ; it \v;ib held hv the Koyah>t> 
in April 1643, but on Sir William Waller appearing before it with a strong 
force, it was surrendered to him after a verv short resistance. 

By a survey made in 1652, we learn that the outer court and Governor’s lod^e 
were then completely ruinous, for the fabric had evidently been deserted before 
that date. At last a Colonel Birch sold to the county members and sundry 
other representatives, for £() 00 , “all the circuit and precinct of the ruinous 
castle of Hereford," when the ancient structure was left to the mercy of the 
town authorities. 


HUNTINGTON (//e;/-ov/s/r///) 

M r. KOBIXSOX shows us that a few fragments of walls standing on 
a circular hillock are all tlie remains existinG of tins castle, which was a 
lai\Ge one standinu at the brink of a steep ravine which defended it 011 the 
N. and W., while on the S. and E. it was protected by a moat, supplied by a 
nei^hbouriipG rivulet. 

North of the early mound, the outer ualls formed an oval enclosure, 
probably with towers, and on the mound there was a keep on the E. side, of 
usual Norman construction. I'he entr.uice was approached by a drawbridp,e, 
but what the buildings were in the court cannot now be known, thounh by 
the manor rolls thev seem to have been complete. 'I'lie earthworks are very 
perfect, and we see the outer and inner wards with the ditches and moat. 

'I'liis c.istle seeius to have been built temp. Henry 111 ., and was then owned 
bv William de Hrao-e, Lord of Bramber Castle and ot Brecknock, and many 
other places, which passed with Huntington to his widow Eva, sister of Richard 
Marshall, Earl of Rembroke, and in 1 24»S to her daughter Elenor, m.irried 
to Humphrey de Bolum, eldest son of the Earl of Hereford. He ]oined 
the side of Simon de Montfoit in the Barons’ War, and <ittcr the licht and 
sl.iuyhter ot Evesh.un, w.is sent prisoner to Beeston Castle in Cheshire, 
where he soon after died. Still Huntmuion continued with the Bohuns 
for four Generations, ,ind the storv ol this race ol warriors is a part of the 
historv of our countrv. d’he last of them dviiyG 1372 without male issue, his 
two daughters inherited, the eldest marryiiiG Thomas of Woodstock, si.Ktli 
sou of Edward 111 ., and the other Henrv, then Earl ot Derby, afterwards IviiyG 
Henrv IV. The latter, created Duke of Hereford by his cousin Richard 11 ., 
possessed HuntiiiGton Castle amoiiG others throut^h his wife, and lived here 
occasionallv until his accession to the throne ; and it was here, at the ferry of 
HuntiiiGton, that he heard of the birth at Monmouth Castle of his eldest son 
Henry, who therebv aceiuired the name of Henry of Monmouth. Ihe earldom 
of Hereford was then renewed m the person of Edmund de Staltord, Earl ot 
BuckiiiGham, who m.irned the onlv daiiiiliter of 1 hoinas of Woodstock; he 
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\v;i> killed at the battle of Shrew-'hury (July 31, 1403) tiyhtinu on the kin^^ side, 
when the castle came to Humphrev de Stafford, 1st Duke of Buckingham, at 
whose death in 14^10 it was found to he in a ruinous state. The unfortunate 
second duke Henry vainly sought refuse here from the wrath of Richard III. 
A survey of the castle was made when Edward, the last duke, fell a victim 
to Henrv VI 1 1 , and Wolsey (see Thornbiiry, (ilomrstcr), when there was 
evidently a tower in it Used as a prison, and in diyo the keep too was 
standing. After the attainder and execution of this last duke, the manor 
and the ruins became the property of the Crown, and then passed through 
many hands bv sale. In i8i!S Huntinr;ton was bought by Edward Watkins 
Cheese, whose representatives continue to liokl it. 


K I L P E C K {iion-fxistLiit) 

A BtJUT seven miles from Hereford stood this once important Border 
fortress. It was by design of ureat streiy^th, in order to restrain the 
incursions of the Welsh tribes. 'I’he Coiujiieror granted it to William 
Fit/. Norman, who was succeeded by his son Hn^h, and i^randson Henry de 
Kilpeck. Kin.t; fohn seems to have used the place as an abode when on his 
frequent )Ourneys to the Welsh marches. Huuh de Kilpeck, about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, left a daughter who man ied William de Waleraund 
or Waleran, who thus obtained Kilpeck. His son Ri.iberl was a Royalist 
baron of much importance durmu the Civil War m Henry UK's ixaqn ; he 
was one of the ambassadors to tlie French kinu in 1233 and 12(10, and ShentI 
of Kent and Gloster. 'I'he insurgent barons conliscated his lands, but the 
Kiiyit, for whom he touuht at Evesham, rew.irdetl him with qrants of Huqh 
de Neville's torfeited estates, and made him one of the four uoxx'rnors over 
London. He died without issue in 1272, leaxinq Kilpeck to his nephew and 
heir, Alan de I’lukenet. In the Wars of the Roses, Kilpeck fell to the Crown, 
and was qhveii by Edward IV. to William Herbert, 1st Earl of Bembroke ; 
he however was taken prisoner at the battle at Edqecote {I4()n). and was 
beheaded at Northampton bv order of the E.irl of W.irwick. After this, the 
castle came into the possession of James Butler, 1st Earl of (_)rmond, and 
early m the seventeenth century it passed to the family of Bye, at which 
time it was in a decayed condition, and thouqli clurinq the war in Charles' 
reiqn it held a qarrison under Sir W, liter Bye, it was of little use as a fortress 
and was sliqlited and demolished. The Byes followed |ames 11 . into exile, and 
had the title ot Barons Kilpeck. 'I'wo laiue frar;ments of the keep, enclosing 
a space of from 70 to 80 y.irds in tliaineter, are all that remain now of this 
Border stronghold, built of massi\e niasunrv upon .m elevation near the 
church. 'I’he site is paitially suirounded by two wide moats or ditches, and 
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as the hill they enclose is lofty, and the sides verv steep, the situation was a 
commanding one in the vallev of the river Worme. The keep was a polygonal 
shell one, set on an ancient Saxon artificial mound, and surrounded hv earth- 
works of still greater antiquity. 

K I N N li R S L If Y 

T here was a medireval castle here, belontfino to the He la Bere family, 
who held it from the fourteenth till late in the sixteenth century, hut 
the existing Elizabethan house, which was Isuilt on the site ot the castle, 
has obliterated all traces of it. 

L O N G T O N {minor) 

T his is one of a chain ot fortresses built aloipd the frontier to re- 
strain the incursions of the Welsh, and was formerly called Ewias Lacy, 
or Clodock Castle. It stands on the site of a Roman station, and was reared by 
W. Fitz Osborne, the first Norman Earl of Hereford, who also built the castles 
of Winmore and Clifford, ,md others; from him it went to Walter de Lacy, a 
warrior of Seiilac, who died m lo.Sy, when his family continued in possession. 
We find Walter de Lacy (see Lnd/oio, Snio/’) rebellinif a.^aiiist lohn, and havnyo 
a heavy line to pay to retain his lands, a usual niethotl with that kino foe obtain- 
iiio money. He was son-in-law to Willi. nn de Braose, Lord of Bramber and 
Brecknock, and Mand Ins wife, who with some (.if her family were starved to 
death by |ohn at Windsor (see liranibcr, Sussrx). De Laev was faithful to 
Henry III., and died worn out and blind in 1241, when his two orand-daiyoliters 
inherited his estates ; the yonnoer of them married John de Wrclon and 
bronoht him Lonotown. He Verdon went tea the Holy Land as a Crusader 
with the expedition which Brince Edward (afterwards Edward 1 .) led there in 
1270; he died m 1274, and when his son died without male issue, his oiand- 
danyliter Elizabeth succeeded to the property ; she was married to Bartholomew 
de Bnrohersh, who was one of the most distinguished warriors of Edward III. 
in the French wars, and was made a Knight of the (farter, ddieir son was the 
famous Thomas de Spencer, Earl of Gloucester, who adhered too closely to his 
king, Richard II., and thereby hist both his lands and his lile. 

His only daughter Isabel married Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Worcester, 
whose heiress Elizabeth Beauchamp became wife of Sir Edward Neville, K.G., 
ist Lord Bergavenny, who thus obtained Longtown, and with whose descen- 
dants the lands still remain. 

Longtown clearly occupied a position of much importance in times of 
border warfare, and was a place of great strength. Its trace resembled that laf 
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many similar fortresses. An outer wall, about 20 feet lii<j;h, enclosed a bailey 01 
court measuring nearly roo yards on the ^quare, in the X.W'. angle of which, 
on an artilicial mound, stood a circular tower or keep, of which the greater 
part still remains, having three round buttresses or turrets at equal distances, 
between which ai'e circular openings for windows (Murray). The walls are 
verv thick, and are composed of a hard laminated shale built in thin layers. 
Access to the inner court is thn.uigh an arched gateway defended by a portcullis 
and strong circular thinking towers. 


L Y O N S H A L L ( muior) 

L YOXSHALL is mentioned in the Sur\ey of Domesday as Lenehalle, in the 
j possession of Roger de Laev, and was temp. Edward the Confessor the 
property of Earl Harold, son of Godwin, and under the De Eacys it was held by 
a branch of the family of d'Ebroicis or Devereux, who afterwards became its 
lords. (_)ne Stephen of that race adhered to the fortunes of King [olm, and his 
successor fell lighting on the side of the barons at the battle of Eyesham, in mty;, 
when his lands were seized and granted by Henry HI. to Roger Mortimer of 
Wigmore ; the disinhei ited son, W’llliam Devereu.x, however, on payment of the 
line of 100 marks, obtained restitution of Lvoiishall Castle. Litigation appears 
to h.ive sLiperwned, and the castle afterwards passed ti.) William Touchet (temp. 
Edward II.), on whose death it became part of the estate of Bartholomew, Lord 
Badlesiuere, "a great baron and as gre.it a rebel," as he is called. 'I'he stor\' 
of the otfeiice given to Oueen Isabella m 1321 is told in the account of Leeds 
Castle, Kent (</..-'.), and it is piobable th.it the ignominious death mllicted on 
this baron, who being t.ikeii m arms with the Earl of Lancaster at Borough- 
bridge the next year was brought to Cauterburv and hung there, w.is owing to 
the resentment of the queen at the insult oltered to her by his wife at Leeds. 
At any rate 1 ladlesinere's son Giles was permitted to succeed in the est.ites, 
and the att.iinder was reversed 111 132.S m his favour; he died, however, s.p. 
in r33.S, and his sister Maud inheriting Lvoiishall, brought it to her husband, 
John de \’ere, 7th Earl of Oxford, who fought at Creev and Poictiers. 

Towards the end of the fourteenth century, we Imd the estate transferred to 
Sir Simon Bmiiey, who was a Knight of the Garter, and had been a favourite 
companion of the Black Rrmce ; but he did not long enjoy it, for being con- 
cerned in the attempt of the Duke of Gloucester, uncle of Richard II., to 
usurp the roy.d authority, he was charged with high treason, and executed. 
Richard then conferred Lyoiishall upon Sir John Devereu.x, the husband 
of Margaret, daughter of John, 7th Earl of Oxford, who also succeeded 
Burley m his stall at Windsor and other honours ; but in def.mlt of male 
issue, his daughter brought the castle m marriage to Walter, 5th Baron 
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Fitz Walter, and a^ain in the ^ame wav (temp. Henrv \h) Lvon^hall ^ot 
back into the Deveretix tamily, where it remained until the death of 
Robert, 3rd Earl of Essex, in 1641. His daiiiihter, who was Duche-.s of 
Somerset, inherited it, and at her death beciueathed it to the Thynnes, who--e 
descendant, the lir'-t Marquess ot Bath, sold Lvonsh.all to John Cheese, and the 
representatives of that gentleman still possess the castle site. 

The fortress was never made use of as a residence after the early part of 
the tifteenth centurv, and so fell into decav, as has been the fate of all such 
structures not suited to the improved requirements of the a^e. If the owner 
at that era was not wealthy enough to remodel or rebuild, he deserted the old 
fortress, whose accommodation was too sc.intv or too rude for the qrowinq 
relinement of the familv. Leland savs, “ It seems to have been a noble structure, 
but now [cir. 1538] nothing remains of it but the old walls." .At the present day 
one can trace the form and extent of the castle by the two moats which still exist, 
and by the walls of the inner bailey, which are tolerably perfect. These walls 
enclosed an irregular space, about 60 vards acro-s, with towers at the angles. 
C)n the X. side was a circular keep, about 12 yards in diameter, entered by a 
Might of steps on the S. As was generally the case in this country, the church 
was built close to the castle, and now the former alone survives. 


M O C C A S {uoi:-e.\istcut) 

H ECtH DE FRKXE had a licence in 1201 ( 2 t Edward 1 .) to build a stone 
and lime wall to fortify his house, such wall to be of the height of 
ten feet below the crenellation or battlement ; and his family were here in 
1375. The site can still be traced in a meatlow on the E. siile of the park, 
having a swampy circle round it, and a few grassy hillocks ( Rohinson). 


MORTIMER’S CASTLE 

V EKA' little is known about the castle that bore this name, except that it was 
one of the fortresses belonging to that powerful family. In the beginning 
of the last century its site could be traced near the church, but all marks are 
now ctfaced. 


P E M B R I D G E {minor) 

T his castle, distant live miles from Alonmouth, was a fee ot the Honour 
of Wigmore, and was thus held in the beginning of the thirteenth 
centurv bv Ralph de Peinbridge, whose abode it was, though their chief seat 
was at Peinbridge town. It was afterwards appended to the manor of 
VOL. II. I' 
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Xewland, and was held temp. Edward III. by Richard Pemhridg'e, whose 
son Richard was a i^reat warrior, and a very important officer on Kint^ 
Edward’s staff in the French wars, fighting at Crecy, and at the siege of 
Calais, and obtaining great renown at the battle of Poictiers. The king 
rewarded him with many honours, making him Custodian of Southampton 
Castle in 1361, and then of Bamboroiigh Castle ; he was also Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports. In 1368 he was made a Knight of the Garter, and 
appointed Chamberlain of the Royal Household ; he died in 1375, and his 
tomb in Hereford Cathedral is well known. His castle of Pembridge was 
inherited by his sister, who was the wife of his comrade in arms. Sir Richard 
Burley, a nephew of Sir Simon Burley of Lyonshall (cj.r.), and a soldier of 
almost equal renown. Sir Richard had one of the principal commands at 
the battle of Auray, Brittany, in 1364, and distinguished himself greatly in 
other engagements in France; he likewise obtained the Garter in 1382, and 
a splendid monument adorned his tomb in old St. Paul’s. He too left 
no issue, and after his death we iind Pembridge possessed by the Hopton 
family ; they gave way in 1427 to Thomas, Duke of Exeter, the third son 
of John of Gaunt. It then fell into the hands of the Knights of St. John, 
and after the Reformation, in the sixteenth century, it belonged to a familv 
named Baynham, and in the next century it was sold to .Sir Walter Pve, knight. 

During the Civil War it was held, in 1644, as an outpost of the roval 
forces, lying at the king's fortress of Monmouth. After the dastardly betrayal 
of the latter castle, Pembridge underwent some severe usage at the hands 
of the Parliamentary forces under General Murray, and was taken after a 
two days’ siege ; it was, however, recaptured by the Royalist troops, when, 
after an investment lasting two weeks, provisions failed the garrison. The 
castle was afterwards bought from the Pyes by one George Kemble, who 
repaired the rums and rendered the place habitable in 1675. Afterwards 
we find it sold by the Townley family to Sir Joseph Bailev, baronet, and 
the structure is still owned by his descendants. 

The trace of this fortress is quadrangular, enclosing an area of 45 yards by 
33, the walls being protected by a mriat 36 feet wide, with a defensible banquette 
of earth behind it. Part of it is m a tolerably perfect condition, although 
many of the buildings h.i\e disappeared, and what is left has been con- 
verted into a farm-house. The entrance is on the S. side, and is flanked by 
two unequal circular tow'ers, the approach being through a long vaulted passage 
of pointed .irches, 33 feet in length, well defended throughout by three 
gates and two portcullises. Of the keep in the S.W. angle only the basement 
remains ; and the great hall has been converted into a parlour and kitchen 
for the farmer. In a square turret is a curious staircase formed of solid 
blocks of oak 5 feet long, which is undoubtedly original ; there are also in the 
old fortress some remarkable towers wdiich well deserve examination. 
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PENZ ARD 

T his was a castle belonging to the Talbot family in the thirteenth century, 
or perhaps only a fortified hunting lodge, like Knepp in Sussex Uj.'c’.), in 
the wooded hillside above Weston, near Ross. There are still to be seen some 
fragments of massive walls and the remains of groinings {Rdhi/ison). 


T' 


RICHARD'S CASTLE (non-cxisRnf) 

'‘HE place of this name is remarkable as having been possessed and built by 
a Norman lord, one Richard Fitz-Scroh, of the court of the Confessor, before 
the Conc[uest. It stood beknv the summit of the \'innall Hill, which extends 
from Ludlow, on the borders of Shropshire, and commanded a grand and very 
extensive prospect 
over the rich lands 
of the Welsh fron- 
tier. Placed on the 
very high ground of 
the spur, it is amply 
defended on the W. 
and S. by a broad 
and deep ravine in- 
clining to the S., and 
by a lesser valley on 
the X. which meets 
the gorge below the 
castle ; upon the E. 
side had been raised 
vast prehistoric de- 
fences of earthwork. 

Just above the meet- 
ing of the two glens 
had been thrown up 
a vast and steep 
mound, 60 feet in 

height, with a summit feet m diameter, 300 feet above the valley, and sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch, beyond which was a high rampart of earth, and, on 
the E. side, a second ditch. 

The Xorman parvenu coming here found himself opposed by Earl (lod- 
win and the English in 1052, and again by Harold in 1056, but he appears 
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to have held his ground, and after the comiii” of Duke William, Fitz-Scnib 
received from the Conqueror further i^rants of land in this county and else- 
where. He prohahlv was at the outset obhqed to further fortify his position, 
and this he did bv erecting on the crown of the mound some sort of Xorman 
keep, supportiipq it bv two massive win^ walls c>f masonry on either side, which 
ran down the sides of the mound, and thus divided it in half, X. and S. ; 
he connected their two extremities by a semicircular wall, alono and round 
the counterscarp of the ditch ; then within this segmental enclosure were 
built the lodgings and other works of the castle. Outside this wall encircling 
the mound ran the outer moat, which was supplied with water from a brook 
abo\’e. 

From this founder and his son Osbert, came Hugo Fitz-Osbert or Osborne, 
in the reign of Henry 1 ., whose descendant dying cir. icoo, left a daughter 
Margaret at that tune married to Robert de Mortimer, but who had, as her 
third husband, William de Stuteville, the possessor of the manor. He died 
in 1251), and devised the manor and castle to his stepson, Hugh de Mortimer, 
who activelv espoused the king's side in the Barons’ War, and received other 
lands from Henry in reward for his services. His descendants enjoyed 
the property until from want of male issue an heiress brought it m marriage 
to Sir Richard Talbot of the Kccleswall family ; but after the lapse of 
many years this estate seems to have fallen to the Crown, since we lind 
Edward \'l. granting Richard’s Castle to Xicholas, Bishop of Worcester. 
Then one Rowland Bradshaw obtained a long lease of it, and marrying into 
the Solway family, his son and grandson possessed the place, and the latter 
sold it to Richard Solway, the son of a member of the Long Parliament, 
whose descendants are still proprietors of the old rum and of the parish of 
Richard’s Castle. 

Belaud says : “ It standeth on the toppe of a very rocky lull, well wooded. 
The Keep, the walls, and the Towers of it stand, but going to Ruvne.” A serious 
engagement took place near this castle during the Civil War in ibqM between 
a body of Rovalists 2000 strong, under Sir Thomas Lausford, who was sur- 
prised by the Parliamentary leader. Colonel Birch, and was routed with much 
slaughter. At the present day, all th.it survives to show us where this important 
old border stronghold stood are some fiMgments of verv massive walls hidden 
in woods. The wall on the X.E. slope is “tolerably perfect” iCiark), as is that 
on the X.W. front. “ Farther on the wall seems to have been lifted with gun- 
jiowder, and a \ast fragment lies m the ditch. The entrance was m an arch 
on the S. side. 
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SNODHILL {>iimor) 

T he ruin of tliis fortress, for 200 years tlie abode of tlie Cliandos family, 
is on the top of a low hill in the Golden Valiev, and near the vanished 
castle of Dorston. The manor was a baronv of this fainilv under the 
Plantauenet kinos, and their manors were held subordinate to the superior 
court held within these walls. A follower of the Con(.[ueror, with the queer 
surname of I'Asne, held Snodhill at the Domesdav Survey. Then we find 
(temp. Henrv I.) that Koiter de Chandos owned it, and his descendants appear 
to have held the honour of Snodhill dunnit tke time of John and during the 
four succeeding reigns. A Roger de Chandos was knighted, and was go\-ern()r 
of Hereford Castle, dying in 135^. His grandson Sir John held this castle 
against Glendower in 1403 ; he died s./’. in 1421, when the Chandos ownership 
ended. The castle during the reign of Henry \T. became the property of 
Richard Xevill, the mighty Earl of Warwick, in right of his wife .Anne 
Beauchamp, who after her husband's death at Barnet, and the accession of the 
Lancastrian King Henry ATI., settled this castle on the king. (Jueeii Elizabeth 
conferred it on her worthless favourite Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester ; 
and in 16O5 we find it purchased by one William Prosser of London, whose 
initials with the date 1665 appear on the house of Snodhill Court, which he 
erected out of the materi.ds of the old castle. It still continues in the Prosser 
family. 

The keep is Xorman and octagonal in shape, and therefore it is likely 
that the c.istle was built before the end of the twelfth century. Gne of 
the gateways is tolerablv perfect, being of Edwardian architecture, and with 
a portcullis groove, and there are still some fragments of the walls of the 
outer bailev. The place was ruinous even in Leland's time, and it sutfered 
severely at the hands of the Parliamentary forces. Many cannon-balls have 
been found among the ruins. 


STAPLETON 

O X the extreme X.W. confines of the county was a mediieval castle, 
an appanage of Richard’s Castle. In 1314 it became the property 
of Sir Geoffrev de Cornwall, a natural son of Richard, king of the Romans, 
brother of Henry III., and a family of the name of Cornewall held it till 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. The ca-'tle was demolished m 
1O45 Parliamentary troop.s, to prevent it falling into the kings hands, 

and a farmhouse occupies its site. 
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WEOBLEY 

T his castlc stood on the S. side of the town of that name; it was lield 
by one William Talbot on behalf of Maud the Empress against Stephen, 
but it was captured by that king, as were the neighbouring castles of Hereford 
and Ludlow. A sketch of the plan of Weobley is to be found in the Harleiaii 
IMSS. (6726), Library of the British Museum, which shows its appearance m the 
seventeenth centurv. The trace is a four-sided enclosure of considerable length, 
having the S. wall much longer than that on the X. side, with circular towers 
at the four corners, and a semicircular bastion midway on each E. and W. 
curtain. The entrance was on the X. side between two scpiare towers. At 
the S. end of the area, almost touching the S. curtain, was the keep, a scpiare 
building with round towers at each angle, standing on a mound, and having 
walls 12 feet thick. In front of the keep are shown two cpiadrangiilar buildings, 
marked ‘'dwellings.” 

At the entrance of the town exist some large grassy mounds, surrounded 
by a wide ditch, the ground enclosed being planted with line timber trees. 

VV’alter de Lacy was lord of this castle temp. John, and was married to 
Margery, daughter of William de Braose, the powerful lord of Bramber, 
Sussex (ly.t'.), whose family were starved to death by John ; De Braose took 
refuge here in 1208-9. After De Lacy the castle was owned in succession by 
the Verdons, the Blounts, and then by the family of Devereux, and so it came 
to Walter Devereux, the unfortunate favourite of Elizabeth, bv whose daughter 
Frances, Duchess of Somerset, it passed in time into the hands of the Marcpiis 
of Bath. 


WIGMORE {chi,/) 

W IGMORE is a most interesting ruin among tl'e manv castles of the 
W elsh borderland, having been in its days of prosperity the splendid 
abode of the warlike family of the Mortimers, who intermarried with the 
Plantagenets, and themselves begat kings of England. 

Ralph de Mortimer, one of the most valiant among the followers of Duke 
William at Hastings, whose kinsman he was, being sent by him against 
Edi 1C, Eail of Shi e\c sbiir^ , the then hird of W igmore, gamed possession of 
his castle of Wigmore, after a siege, and led the earl himself in bonds to the 
king, who consigned his prisoner to perpetual conlinement, and granted his land 
to Mortimer. Ralph’s grandson Hugo or Hugh took part against Henry II., 
but being worsted was forced to surrender the castle to the king. In the fourth 
gener.ition later we Imd Roger de Mortimer, during the Baron’s War, an eager 
aiid active supporter of the side of Henry III.; he was married to Maud, 
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daughter of William de Braose, the lord of Bramher in Sussex (ij. 7 '.) and of 
large estates in Wales, whose bloodthirsty character seems to have been inherited 
by his daughter, as we shall see. This Roger Mortimer was a young, violent 
partisan, who, in 1263, by his desolating ravages on the neighbouring pro- 
perties of barons opposed to the king, which naturally provoked retaliation, 
may he said to have begun the war. He was prominent at the storming of 
Northampton, and took part in the battle of Lewes in 1264, when, after being 
made prisoner, he must have found means to get back to Wigmore, since in the 
following year we find him assisting there at the escape of Prince Edward from 
the custody of the barons at Hereford. This escape was cleverlv managed. The 
prince, who was treated as a prisoner on parole, was allowed the companionship 
of some of his friends, and took riding exercise with them beyond the town. 
A fine and spirited horse was presented to him, whose paces and speed he 
expressed a wish to try in order to approve its fitness for a tournament ; so the 
party with the escort repaired to the plain N. of Hereford, called Widemarsh, 
where the prince, lirst trying and retrying the horses of his escort, galloped them 
till they were exhausted, and then mounting his own fresh horse rode straight 
away from the partv, followed by two or three of his friends who were in 
the plot, and who, meeting the horsemen ^ent out by Mortimer to assist him, 
conducted the prince in safety the twenty-four miles to Wigmore Castle (see 
Hereford and Kendivorth). This escape raised at once the hopes of the 
Royalist party, and obliged a counter-movement on the part of Simon de 
Montfort and the barons, who on both sides collected their forces, and in 
August of the same year {1265) the fatal battle of Evesham was fought, where 
De Montfort lost his life, and where Mortimer commanded the third division of 
the Royal armv. Not however content with his death, the old hero’s body was 
mutilated in a horrible manner by the Royalists, and, with an excess of savagery, 
Roger de Mortimer caused de Montforfs head, fixed on a spear-point, together 
with his hands, cut from the body, to be sent as a worthy offering to his wife at 
Wigmore. When the messenger arrived there with this fearful trophy he found 
the Lady Maud away from the castle, attending mass at the neighbouring abbey 
founded by the iMortimers, and thither he followed her, still bearing the head, and 
having in his bosom the maimed liands, sewn up in a cloth. It is said that the 
lady refused to admit the hands into the castle, which implies that she received 
the head. Mortimer was rewarded for his services with the forfeited earldom of 
Oxford and the lands, but the Ue Veres managed to recover both shortly after. 

The grandson of this man was the historical character of Edward the 
Second’s reign. When in 1322 Queen Isabella took up her quarters at the 
Tower of London, she found in prison there two Mortimers, condemned for 
treason and attack on the property of the king’s favourite. Despencer. The 
elder of them, Roger, the uncle, died of starvation ; but Roger the nephew, 
the heir of Wigmore, being a handsome fellow of good address, managed 
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to get into the good graces of the queen, and eventually became her 
paramour. With Isabella’s help, he obtained comnuitation of his death- 
sentence into imprisonment in the Tower, and afterwards, wlieii convictecl 
of further treason, he made his escape by the queen s aid, and fled 
to Paris. Then began the hostility t)f Isabelhi to the Despencers, and 
later to the king, from wlujm she separated in 1325 fcrr ever, to go to 
Paris to her brother Charles le Bel, King of h ranee — the cruel torturer and 
murderer of the Knights Templar, — where she was joined by Mortimer. The 
scandalous attachment of the ejiieeii to Mortimer, leading to the murder 
of King Edward, attracted the odium of the nation against him. He was 
taken from the queen’s side in Nottingham Castle in 1330 (see yotting- 
fiani), conducted to London and hanged at Tyburn (being the lust person 
executed there), and all his estates and honours, including the earldom of 
.March, were forfeited to the Crown. His grandson, however, obtained 
their restoration, dying Earl of March and K.G. in 1360. His only son 
married the Lady Philippa Plantagcnet, daughter and heiress of Lionel, Duke 
of Clarence, third son of Edward 111 ., whose son, Roger Mortimer, was, 
in his mother’s right, declared by Parliament heir presumptive to the Crown, 
failing issue of Richard II. He, however, was killed when Deputy in Ireland 
(1398), and his only son Edmund, 5th Earl of March, died s.p., when the 
representation of the great house of Mortimer devolved on the son of his 
sister Ann, married to Richard, Duke of York, grandfather of Edward 1 \’. 

Thus Wigmore and the vast estates of the Mortimers fell to the throne, where 
they rested till Elizabeth gianted them to one or two persons ; but in ifioi 
Wigmore, with a large estate, was conveyed to d'homas Harley of Brampttm 
Brian {q.v.) for Lihoo. Here Sir Robert Harley was born, and, when Lord 
High Treasurer to Queen Anne, took his titles of Earl of March and Baron 
Wigmore from them, and his descendants continue in possession of the property. 

The ruins of Wigmore extend over a large area, standing on rising ground 
above the stream that flows around. On the W. and X. it is defended by 
precipitous ground, but the dismantling which it received after the Civil War 
has destroyed most of its features. It has a square trace in the outer walls 
with four corner towers. The Xorman keep, placed on a still more ancient 
high artificial mound, overlooks a wide range of country, and from this tower 
a stioiig battleinented wall is continued to the main buildings of the castle ; 
at the bottom of the hill is a second wall, each wall being defended by a 
ditch. A drawbridge led to the entrance gateway, on the S. side of the 
castle, and this is the most perfect part remaining ; the right tower has a 
staircase leading to the porter’s room, from which the portcullis was worked. 
Lady Brilliana Harley wished to garrison it for the Parliament, like 
Brampton (q.v.), but Colonel Massy not being able to spare men and stores 
for its defence, it w.is decided to slight the fortress. 
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W I L T O N {minor) 

T his castle stands on the right bank of the Wye, which in former times flowed 
beneath its E. front, opposite the town of Ross, and is almost hidden by 
overshadowing trees. Leland says it was built by Stephen in 1141,10 defend 
the ford over the river, hut Henry I. had before granted the manor of Wilton 
to Hugo de Longchamp, to hold by service of two men-at-arms in the wars m 
Wales, and so it is possible that it was Longchamp who built the castle. His 
descendant, Henry de Longchamp, had a daughter Hawisia, who brought it and 
the lands in marriage to Reginald de Grev, Lord of Monmouth. Their descen- 
dant, Henry de Grey of Wilton, the lilth baron, was ancestor of that noble 
family, who held the title of Wilton till the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and the lands belonged to lw>rd Grev de Wilton till 1355, when 
Edward, Lord Grey, being piisoner in France, hail to sell Wilton to pay his 
ransom ; then in the reign of Elizabeth the proper! v was conveyed to the Hi.m. 
Charles Krydges, second son of Sir John Rrvtlges, ist If. iron Chandos (see 
i^ndliv Castle, Gloucester), who w.is in Oiieeii Marv's household. Ide was 
Deputy - Lieutenant of the 'I'ower wlien the warr.mt was issued for tlie 
e.xecutiun of the Princess Elizabeth, and his delav in obeying the mandate 
was the means of saving her life. It was in his dav that the castle was 
rebuilt and added to. His eldest sim, Giles, was created a baronet 111 ih’j, 
whose successor. Sir |ohn, incurred the enmitv of his compeers and ol the 
county by abstaining from taking anv pait in the war between king and 
Parliament, as he preferred to keep out of the way, and l.retook hnuself to 
Ireland. On his return after the war was over, the people of the county 
showed their aversion to him bv burning down the greater part of Wilton 
Castle. At his death in 1(131, his onlv son. Sir |aiues, succeeded to tlie barony 
of Chandos; he died in 1714, and was succeeded bv his son — tlie “Tnnon 
of Pope — who was created ^ilarguess of Carnarvon and Duke of Cliandos. 
He parted with all his Hereford ;iropei ty about 1732, wlien Wilton Castle was 
purchased bv the trustees of Guv's Hospital, and is still held by tliat institution. 
A small modern house has been incorporated witli tiie S. end of the rum. 

The castle connnanded the strong live-arched bridge (built 1509) which 
spans the rushing Wve opposite the town. It w.is a quadrilateral enclo^uiv 
of 73 vards bv (13 (about an acre), surrounded by a high curtain wall with towers 
at the four corners. That on the X.W. angle is a line octagonal turret ot 
three storevs, in tolerable preservation, the middle floor being furnished with 
good pointed windows. 'I’he X.E. tower has vanishetl, as likewise that which 
held the S.E. angle. The curtain wall, wliicli was battlemented, remains upon 
three sides, and has a semicircular ba.stion on the E. face, i.e. t routing the river ; 
the entrance was probably in the S.W. cornel (wliere was a gateway that has 
VOL. II. Q 
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cUsippearfd), with ;i diawbrid^c aero>'^ the broad and deep moat whieli >till 
burroundb three of the fae'e;-. Tliis wa-^ probalilv "iipported by a barbican. 
On the S.W. anple \va^ the keep, of which a larpe portion exi-^t-^, anti upon 
the S. bide are two l;ir;4e portions of the w.ilF of the sixteenth-centnrv nvan^itni, 
which was burnt after the Civil War. The kitclien-'. at a preat depth below 
the present level of the pround, can also be seen, and a tine bav-window 
in the apartments which arc said to have receivetl (hieen Kh/.abetli. 'bhese 
kiter buildinps are ot the soft red s.mdstone of the distnel, and the whole of 
the area within the walls is now a lertile kitchen .ind fruit parden. All traces 
of buiklinps and of the lodpinps, which nuist h.ive been reared apainst the walls 
within the enceinte, have quite vani-hed, but in the cellars beneath the inha- 
bited part of the castle are several l.incet and pointed arches of the thirteenth 
centuiy, with stairs in peiiect preservation. The three lotlv openinps in the W. 
wall mark the position of the preal hall. 
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A C TON BUR N K L L ( minor) 

L ELAND wrdtc that Acton l-Jiirndl was “a c;oucllv manor place and 
castle, 4 inyles from Shrewshurie, where a Parliament was kepte in 
a ,4real barne. It longed once to the Lord Lovel, then to the Duke 
^ of N’orfolke, iS: now to Sir John Diidle. X.H. Lurnelles daiiohtcr was 
married to the Lorde Lovel, thereby the LovelleN landes increased.” 

f-iobert Burnell was a priest who in the rei^n of Menry 111 . was tutor to 
Prince Edward. The kind wrote of him as his “ beloved clerk,” and sent him 
with the prince to the Crusade ; but ILiruell returned home before his master, 
and at the death of Ilenrv 111 . in November i iye was appointed, with the 
iXrchhishop of York and Koyer de Mortimer, to the Reyenev durind Edward's 
absence, who on his return in 1274 bestowed the Cheat Seal on Burnell. 
Haviiid thus become Lord Chancellor as well as Lord 'rreasiirer, Burnell was 
the followiny year consecrated Bishop of Bath anrl Wells. Acton was his natix e 
place, and he purchased the manor of it, and had here a house and a park. 
Edward 1. staved with him here in I’Sj, and two years later dranteil his old 
tutor a licence to strendtlien with a wall of stone and lime, and to crenellate 
his mansion here, and also one to cut timber in the kiny's forests for the 
buildiny. It is likely, therefore, that the old house was pulled down, and the new 
buildiny erected some time between 1284 and i2i>2, tlie year of the bishop's 
death ( 7 '. H. Turner). 

1-3 
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This eminent man died at Berwick while attendiiiL; the king, when his 
nephew and heir, Philip Burnell, obtained his large property. He must 
have been a man of high standing, for he married Matilda, the daughter of 
Pichard Fitz Alan, Earl of Arundel ; but he enjoyed his fortune for two years 
only, dying 1244, and was succeeded by his son Edward, who, however, 
died s./'. in 1315, when his sister Maud inherited, and earned Acton to her 
husband, folm Lovel, ancestor ol the Lords Lovel, in which family the castle 
and lands continued till their forfeiture bv Henry \'ll., after the battle ot 
Stoke (see Cast/c Ctiij, So/jn'rsi't). 

Henry \'llt. gave Acton Burnell to the Earl of Surrey, among other 
rewards, for his great services in the war which ended in Fhadden h’ield. 

Afterwards the property came into the possession of the family of Lee, 
and in the reign of Charles 11 . Sir Edward Sinythe married the heiress of Sir 
Richard Lee of Acton Burnell, and in his family it still remains, the present 
owner being Sir C. F. Smythe, Bart., whose seat is the more modern mansion of 
at the same locality. 

The ground plan of the building is a p.arallelogram measuring about 
05 feet by 60, each corner being capped by a projecting turret, and the whole 
was battlemented throughout, and defended by a broad moat. The tower 
walls are veiyv thick, and they contained dwelling ajiartments, the whole 
internal space of the building being occupied by large chambers, of which 
the hall, on the X. side, was 54 feet by 24 feet, and took up in height the 
whole of the three storeys of which the castle was composed. All this internal 
building has been destroyed, and stabling erected in its place ; but the line 
traiisouied pointed windows of the hall remain, and many interesting archi- 
tectural details which are treated of in detail, and illustrated in the valuable 
work of Mr. Hudson Turner. Since Bishop Burnell also built the episcopal 
palace at Wells, the style of botli buildings is similar, being Early English 
passing into Decorated. 

C’lo.se to the castle are two curious gable walls, the remains of the earlier 
buildings, which formed the two ends of a huge barn, whose length was 
157 feet, and width 40 feet. To these remains a high interest attaches, since 
this barn is supposed to have witnessed, in the autumn of 1283, the assembly, 
by adiournment from Shrewsbury, of the Jirst Parliament in which the 
Commons had any share by legal authority. “ In this assembly we find the 
earlie-^t legitimate traces of that popul.ir representation of the constitution, to 
which, under Hod, Englishmen have been indebted for all their subsequent 
prosperity.’' 

The nobles were probably assembled in the manor-house hall, under the 
presidency of the king, and the Commons are said to have met in a tithe 
barn near by. The laws confirmed here are known as the Statute of Acton 
Burnell. 
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A L B E R B U R Y (mi nor) 

A LTjKRTjI'RY was a hinall manor, on tlie \V. of Slircw^hury, held at 
Uonicstlav bv Royer Coi'bct of Cans, and under the Corbett there was a 
castle whicli served as the fortre-'S of the Fit/warines before thev obtained 
Whittinyton, as feoffees of the Corbels. Apparentlv, in 1145 Fulk Fit/warine 
was here. All the fainilv seem to have had the pre-name of Fiilk, and weie 
men of impoi tance and power, esteemed by their sovereigns. The third Fitz- 
warine of King |ohn's leign turned ag.unst that monarch and joined the side 
of the barons, and he was among the excommunicated ones in the Bull of 
Innocent 111 . in 1215. He made Ins peace, however, with the young King 
Henry in 1221, and was permitted to strengthen Whittington Castle. The 
fourth Fitzwarine was killed at the battle of Lewes in 12(14, fighting on the 
king's side, being drowned in crossing the river. Towards the end of this 
reign Alberburv passed to a iunior branch of the Whittington family, namely 
that of Fulk Glas, who were there in 1324. 

The drawing given bv Eyton shows the massive walls of a small keep of 
rectangular form, of which two corners exi>t, and the curtain wall is extended 
to the church, which, as u>ual, is close at hand. 

This castle, as well as that of Wattlcsborough, stood in the ancient park 
of Loton. 


A P L If Y (//tw-c.w's'AvF) 

A FLEY is situated one mile to the X. of Wellington. It is said to be the 
third castle built here, the original one having been erected by John de 
Charlton, who owned the marntr and married Hawise, the heiress of Powis 
Castle; he obtained in i^oS a licence to crenellate his house, ddie present 
owner of the site. Colonel Sir Thomas Meyrick, Bart., who is a descendant 
of this founder, still holds the original document. 

There are no remains whatever of this iii'st castle, and what is lelt of the 
line jacobean mansion that succeeded it is used as an outhouse for a third 
c.istle of Aplev. The second house was built at a cost of 4('000 by one 
rhouias Haumer, who had married the widow of hrancis Charlton, and was 
living when the Civil War broke out. Being so near to Shrewsbury, the 
fortress W'as coveted bv both sides, and the owner, being obliged to declare 
himself one wav or the other, or have his house blown up, fortihed it for the 
king, arming his servants and tenants for a garrison. But the place was very 
soon taken from him, and at once dismantled, after being plundered to the 
extent of 4.1300, and the lead of the root taken away for the repairs of 
Shrewsbury Castle. 
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BISHOP'S CASTLE, or LYDBURY (iioii-e.xixtrnt) 

T his cattle, winch wa^ six miles X. fnnn Clim, was reported by Leland to 
he “well mainteined " and “ set on a stront^e Kokke, but not very hy.” 
There are now no traces of it, — the site heinq occupied hv a bowliiy“- 
,iareen attached to tlie Castle Hotel, — with the exception of the old wall 
enclosing the ifreen, on a level with the second floor of the inn. It was 
built about seventv vears after Doniesdav by a bishop of Hereford, — that 
is, between 10S5 and 1154, and it was then called Lydbury Castle, its inten- 
tion bein^ to guard the great episcopal manor of this name, whose lands 
had been given to the Church by a Saxon lord befiire the Conquest, in 
memorv of his having been cured of ptilsy at St. Ethelbert's shrine. The 
bishops incurred the military service of Lords Marchers by virtue of their 
tenure here. 

In the reign of Henry II. it was in the hands of Hugh de Mortimer, 
who, however, had to surrender it to the see. The bishops do not appear 
to have cared for it as a palace, for in the Barons’ War we find the king 
insisting on the personal residence of a bishop, under threats of forfeiture, 
whereon the prelate returned to Lydbury, but only to fall into the hands 
of the rebellious barons, and to suffer imprisonment in the castle of Eard- 
island. In July (47 Henry HI.) Sir John Fitz Alan of Arundel came to Bishop’s 
Castle, and took it hy storm, its Constable being treacherously slain, when its 
contents were plundered, much grain and some armour, including “an ii'on 
surcoat of the Bishop,” being taken. 

There is an account of a visit here of four days, in May i2qo, bv Bishop 
Swmfield with a large suite, and thirty or forty horses. The bishops of 
Hereford enjoyed full feudal lights of the seniory, with their forest lands, 
deer park, doxecotes, and gardens, and the garrison of the castle was elti- 
cieiitly provided for by the tenants of the great Lydbury estates, who all 
owed service here. 

In 1610 James 1 . granted the manor and castle to Arthur Ingram and 
Thomas Williams, who m rhi.S transferred the same to Henry, Earl of .Arundel, 
together with the honour of Chin. From that time the castle appears to 

have been neglected, and allowed to gi.) to rum, since no allusion occurs to 

it during the Civil War of the seventeenth century. 

An old sketch of the fortress shows an outer ward surroumled bv a w.ill 

on one side and a rampart on the other, with an entrance gatehouse and 

a drum tower in front of the keep, which appears as a rectangular biiildimf 
with turrets at the four corners, and its entrance flanked by two circular 
turrets. It was built in two storeys and a basement, and was evidently a 
place of great strength. 
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BRIDGNORTH, anciextlv called BRUGGBj and BRUGES {niiuor) 

E THELFLEDA’S ArDiind, raised hv that Ladv of tlie Mercians in (;i 2 at 
the river-side as a fortification against her neit^liboiirs, is still there ; it 
was called in the time of Edward I. the Old C.istle, and its modern appellation 
is P.im-puddiiio Hill. It is but a short distance from the commaiuling site 
ab(.)ve the bridge over Se\ern whereon alterwards the fearful third Earl of 
Shrewsburv, Robert de Jjeleiiie “The Devil Deleiiie ’’ — built his castle, (tn 
the death of Hugh de Montgoinerv, Eai 1 of Shrewsburv, in lOOiS, his elder 
brother Robert, of Eeleiue in Xonnaiulv, obtained the earldom from the Red 
King, but retained it for four years only, being then outLiwed for treason against 
Henrv I., in supporting the just claims of that king's elder brother Robert, 
Duke of Xormandy. 

During Ins tenure he had transferred the settlement of ,i borough with 
;i castle and church, made by his father and mother, Earl Roger and the 
Countess Adeli/a, at Duatford, a short distance down the river, to this place, 
where he reared a very strong Xorman castle (.in a barren rock, which w;is 
naturallv fortified on three sides by ravines, and on the fourth overhung the 
Severn at a still greater elevation. The original building was doubtless the 
usual square keep, c.dled for long alter in the Rolls, the Tower ol Drug, and 
though it is s.iid to haw been erected within a year, was yet of • ulhcient strength 
to stand a vehement siege. 

The king having with great sagacity lirst camie to terms with his brother, 
Duke Robert, and induced him to return t(.) Xormandy, promptly proceeded 
in force against the conspirators. He cited Hcleine to appear before him, 
and then, proclaiming him an outlaw, went with a strong force ag linst his 
castle of Arundel in Susse.x, which he took, and sending the Hisho]i of London 
to besiege the earl's hoii'C of d'lckhill, he passed northwards against him in 
person at Hridgnorth, where he h.ad been working d.iy and night to complete 
the defences of the new fortress. Delcme had ettected this before the king 
could arrive, and had garrisoned the castle with stipendiary soldiers under the 
command of I'^obcrt Corbet, while he himself retired to await the king at 
Shrewsburv Castle. Henry came with all his army to I Iridgiiorth, and l.iid 
siege to the castle ; after three days he sninmoned the tortre-s a second time, 
threatening ti.i hang the whole garrison, whereon Corbet surrendered the place 
to him. The king then advanced to Shrewsbury, and Robert de Beleme, seeing 
the game was up, hastened tci make peace, and meeting the king on the road, 
threw himself at his feet, and sued for mercy. His life was spared, but he 
was sent prisoner into Xormandy, and his estates and castles were forfeited 
to the Crown. It is said that this Karl Robert died paralvtic in St. Osyth's 
I’rii.irv in Essex, a place founded by him as a set-oil against his many crimes. 
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Thenceforth Bridgnorth was a royal castle, whose importance tnav be 
fairly estimated from the large amounts expended on it-, repair?, and improve- 
ments during succeeding reigns, its custody being remitted to the sheriffs 
of the county. 

In 1155 Hugh de Mortimer of Wigmore, a supporter of King Stephen, 
defying Henry II. here, was besieged by him, but was ^oon forced to 
yield the place, which was at once garrisoned for the Crown. The most 
interesting story connected with this siege is that of the devotion of Hubert 
St. Clair, Constable of Colchester, who, while reconnoitring with the king, 
saved Henry’s life at the sacrilice of his own bv interposing his bodv to 
receive a shaft aimed at him from the walls. 

King John was here on live several occasions, on one of these being 
entertained with costly festivities. (Jn another visit here it is related of this 
scrupulous monarch that, having on a Fndav indulged in food twice, he 
atoned for this misdeed by feeding one hundred paupers with bread, lish, 
and beer. Henry III. also was frequently .it Bridgnorth on account of 
the disputes between himself and LlewelKn, Prince of Wales, and its 
Constable, Haino le Strange, held the ea'tle bravely lor him .igaiiist De 
Montfort. 

During the civil war, about 1321, which followed Kthvard IP's [nirsuil of 
Badlesmere, the confederate barons besieged Bridgnorth, burned the town 
and took the castle, when the king came with a strong force and retook it. 
He came here again, a fugitive from Mortimer, who led him thence to his 
deposition at Kenilworth Shakespe.ire makes Henrv 1 \'. name Bridg- 

north as the point for assembling his army before the battle of Shrewsburv, 

Charles I. in the fourth year of his reign gr.mted the castle to Hilbert Xorth, 
one of his gentlemen, who at once sold it to Sir Willi. un Whitmore ot .\pley, in 
whose family it has ever since continued. 'Hie town was Rovalist in the seven- 
teenth century, when it and the castle were put into a state of defence m Piq’, 
and Charles and his two sons were there and lodged 111 the lastle eight davs 
before the battle of Edgehill. He was here again in jfiqg. In March ifiqO 
the Parliamentary Committee holding Shrewsbury sent a partv of horse and 
foot against Bridgnorth and summoned the place, but received from Colonel 
Howard, commanding in the castle, a deliant replv. The Roundheads then 
attacked the town at three points, and penetrating through St. Leonard's 
churchvard opened the town g.ites and took possession, the Rov.ilists retreat- 
ing to the castle and firing the town. A furious siege against it was then 
commenced, ,i b.itteiy w.is established on Kthellleda s Mound, anrl a bom- 
bardment kept up lor three weeks, but with little etiect. It was next 
determined to undermine the walls, and a large hole was made on the 
S. side of the hill, which can still be seen, called Lavingstone’s Hole ; 
the governor, accordingly, being short of ammunition, and foreseeing that 
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the expk)si()n of a mine here would ruin hi?, defences, capitulated with 
all honours. 

By order of the coiniinttee, the castle of Bridt'north was entirely demolished, 
and in the lapse of time the whole of the ruins have been taken away with 
the exception of an immense corner fraL^ment of the Xonnan keep, on 
the S.E. of the Castle Hill, which having lieen undermined and partially 
thrown over, is called the Leaning Tower. 

King, in his M UHinicnta Antiqua, savs that, from the fragment left of the 
keep, it was a huilding 41 1 feet square, containing three storeys, and had walls 
8 to c) feet thick. The side of the tower next the town was covered with iron 
hooks, said bv tradition to have been placed for h.mging woolpacks during 
the siege ; but King thinks them far more ancient, and that they rather remind 
one of the savage custom which sometimes prev.iiled of tasteuiug the bodies 
of enemies on the outside of the w.ills of fortresses. 

Mr. Eyton in his paper on Hi idgnorth shows that in 1281 this castle was 
in grievous disrepair ; the great tower was rotteil, trom the leatl having been 
carried awav fremi the roof ; the chambers in the barbictm were uninhabitable 
and threatened to fall ; the king’s and the other stables were tin own down and 
the woodwork was stolen ; the bridge, too, was in so bad a state that it 
could scarce be crossed on foot. Again, after the lapse of 250 year'^, Leland 
wrote thus of the fortress: " d'he walles of it be of a great height. Ihere 
were 2 or stronge wardes in the Castle, that nowe goe totally to mine. 
I count the Castle to be more in compasse than the third part of the 
towne. There is one mighty Gate by Xorth in it, now stopped up, and one 
little posterne made bv force thereby through the wall to enter into the 
Castell. The Castell ground X especially the base court hath now many 
dwelling houses of tvmbre in it newly ei'ected." 

I'here is a pleasant teri'ace walk about the ancient walls nearly 600 yards in 
compass, which was much admired by King Charles 1 . 


B R O N C R O F T ( llOII-CxisIl'Hl ) 

L LFFLE is known of the origin of this castle. Leland calls it “a very 
j goodly place like a Castell louggmg to the Erie of Shrewsbire. It stondeth 
in the Cle Hilles.” The present building has the appearance of a farm-house. 
It was made a roval garrison in King Charles’ w.ir, but, like other untenable 
quarters hereabout, was abandoned by the royal troeips in January i()45. 
A strong force of ^00 foot and ^00 horse from Shrewsbury garrison then matle 
a reconnaissance through that part of the country to bhick Ludlow, and viewed 
Broncroft and Holgate, both of whicli stations had been greatly demolished. 
The latter place was left untouched, but at Broncroft they made repairs, and 
VOL. 11. L 
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placed a Ljarri^cn under Lord Calvin, who tortilied it anew. It wa-' then the 
propertv of Mr. [ohn Liilley, who^e family inhabited the hoii-^e for in.iny 

yeneratinns. 

Of late years the castle, which is believed to have been built in the 
fourteenth centurv, has been restored, and converted into a stately residence 
by the present owner, Mr. james Whitaker. It lies about live miles S.E. from 
Rushburv station. 


C A U S ( niiHor) 

C .ALS Is believed to be the place called “ Alretone " m Domesday, whose 
lord, then Roger Fitz Corbet, built a c.istle and called it C';iu.\, from his own 
Xorman home. The situation is mo-^t imposing, being on an isolated eminence 
overloriking the \:illey of the Rea, about ten miles W. of Shrewsbury. 

Calls Is shown to have been bv some means in the hands of Rag.m or 
Pain Fitz | ohn, sheriff of this countv in 1134, at which time Ordericus relates 
that it was taken and burnt by the Welsh. I'lie Corbels renewed their 
tenure at tlie accession of Menrv II.. and Roger Corbet became baron of 
Cans, and in 1155 attended the king at the siege of Bridgnorth ((/.:'.) against 
Robert de Beleme. In iitiq, probably on the death of this Roger and the 
mmi.irity of his heir, it was garrisoned by the king. 

In 121' the castle was again in royal hands, owing to a recent rebellion of 
Thomas Corbet, eldest son and heir of Robert, the holder of the barony, but 
it was restored to the family at the end of the same year. 'I'he three grandsons 
of this Thomas Corbet all dving s.p. before the micklle ot the lourtcenth century, 
the baroiiv passed (temp. Edw.ird 111.) to the descendants ot his daughter 
Alice, the wife of Robert de Stafford, and thence to the earls of that name. 
Whth them it remained, like their other propel ties, till the execution of the 
last Duke of Buckingham, when it was forfeited to the Crown, but was at 
length restored to his son, by whom the property was sold to Robert Howard 
(temp. Elizabeth) ; from him it came to Loril Wevmouth, whose family held 
it during the Ci\ il Wars. 

The nuns of Cam Castle give no clue to the date of its erection ; for 
tile masiinrv remaining is little more than rubble hearting, from which all 
the ashl.ir lacing and dressings have been removed. 'Die massive keep, which 
stood on the summit of a lofty conical mound, partly raised and scar[ied 
from the natural hill, and proving the prior antiguitv of a former fortress 
here, can be traced. 

An old drawing, copied into “The Garrisons of Shropshire m 1O42 to it)4h,’' 
shows this castle with its lofty and steep mound, its enceinte wall forming a 
parallelogram round the crest of the hill, with a ma.ssive round tower at each 
corner. This lormed the outer ward or bailey, from the E. end of which— that 
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nearest to the mound — is formed a tliree-'^ided inner ward, liavin,!^ anotlier 
round tower at it> innei' corner, with its w;dls running; up to the mound, 
lialf of which is thus included in the work, as at Castle Acre, Clare, and other 
places. The commanding keep was prohablv one of the shell tvpe, and the 
whole formed an enclosure of about si.K acres. At the foot of the hill was a 
ditch. In the time of Kintf john there was a town which covered ei,i;ht acres at 
the base of the hill. An enormous well existed in the castle, which can still 
be traced, and vestiges of other water-works can be lonnd on the X. side, 
near the brook supplvin<4 the threat ditch, intended for the necessities ol the 
crowd of countrv-folk whri, with their c. title, might take refuge in this strong- 
hold during a sudden irruption of the Welsh. 

In the Civil War a force of 300 men held Cans for King Charles, and m June 
1642, as it still displaced the roval colours, a strong force under Colonel Hunt 
was sent against the place, and, as is related, “sat down before Cause Castle, .1 place 
of great strength and little inferior to Basing : it standing on a rock not mineable ; 
which was surrendered to them after seven dtivs’ siege. By this the country is 
cleared on th;it side Severne to Ludlow, and ,so quite up to Montgomery." 

To exemphfv the etfect of the war on the proprietors of such castles. Lord 
Henrv F. Thvnne, the owner ot Cans, having submitted to the committee at 
Shrewsburv, before December 1645, w;is imprisoned and lined if 1750. He 
then went to the h'leet, and so late ;is it)^’ was unable to raise suftlcient 
money to clear the claim. His family appears to have been in great 
distress. 


CLUN {muior) 

T he village, church, and castle of Chin stand in an amphitheatre (.it hills 
in the ancient forest of Chin, on the left bank of <a bend of the river of 
the same name. I'he castle is placed on a mound which has been originally 
formed by cutting and scarping a natuial elevation of rock surlace, surrounded 
bv a deep ditch on its S. and E. sides, the river bank forming its defence X. 
and W. It was further defeuded on the S. and E. by three other raised and 
scarped platforms on the other side of the castle ditch, each (.if these ag.iin 
being separated and insulated bv ditches or moats. It is not known when 
these four miTunds, or burhs, were formed, but the strength of the position 
was early recognised by a Xorman follower of the Conqueror, Bicot de Say, 
and taken possession of and held by him, together with Hoptoii, as a hel ot 
Roger de Montgomery, the grc.it Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Picot lived till loqS, and was succeeded by his son Henry (alive in 
1130), and ne.xt bv Hehas de Say, whose daughter Isabel, the Lady ot 
Chin, married, lirst, William Fit/.Alan ; secondly, GeoHrey de \ ere ; and 
thirdly, William Boterell, in whose time the castle w.is stormed and burned 
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by Llewellyn. FitzAlan left a son, William, who inherited Chin, and 
probably built this castle on the site of the original timber one which 
had been burnt. Jolm, the third FitzAlan from him, acquired through 
his mother Arundel Castle in Sussex; he died 121)7, leaving John Fitz- 
Alan, lord of Chin and Earl of Aruiulel ; he died in 1272. 



( I r \ 


About that time a report was made on this fortress, in which it appears 
that a bridge existed, and that outside the castle was a bailey enclosed by a 
ditch and gatehouse. Chin continued to be held by the FitzAlans, but 
they no longer resided here, and when Philip, Earl of Arundel, died under 
attainder m 1595, his son Thomas did not retain Chin, which King James 
gi anted to the brother of that earl's grandfather, Henry Howard, Earl of 
Southampton, and his descendants sold the property. It lately passed to the 
Duke of Norfolk, under whom careful restoration is proceeding. 
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The harony nr lionour and hundred nf Chin formed a tract of vast 
extent, having on the X. and \V. sides tlie ancient forest of tlie same name, 
extending to a radius of about live miles. From thi-, forest four streams descend- 
ing combine to torm tlie river Clone or C'lun, which, a short distance from their 
union, now a stream of considerable volume makes a sudden bend to the 
S. and then again another eastward, enclosing a space in which, on the 
left or inner bank, the fortress of Clun is situated, thus surrounded on 
three sides by the river. Within this space there is a cluster of rocky knolls 
that have been artiliciallv scarjied and formed into raised platfoiius and 
mounds, whereon the woi ks of the c istle were placed. The most northern 
forms a loftv mound, the top ol which is 40 yards in diameter, and standing (10 
feet above the enclosing ditch, which area formetl the inner ward, on which are 
the remains nf the keep. Southward are three other islands, forming the defences 
and approaches on this side, and divided from each other and the first mound 
by ditches. On the inner side of the platform on the W. appear the rudiments 
of the bridge which led to the central mound, the approach road from 
the village lying through this work. In the middle of the third platfoian on 
the E. is a hollow pool which perhaps formed .1 stew and was furnished 
with sluices. 

When these earthworks were formed it is impc.issible to decide, but it was 
probtdily m the ninth or tenth centurv (C/ark) \ they were taken by the 
Xormtins, and made into a stronghold, which in the twelfth century developed 
into buildings of which we have now some remains. 

The keep is a rectangular ti.iwer built, like Guildford, on the edge of the 
mound, measuring tuS feet bv 42 feet, with walls 11 feet thick, and with three 
storeys. Its height is about iSo feet, and the doors were of timber. The W. 
wall has disappe.ired. The cpioius were strengthened with pilasters of the late 
Xorman stvle, and ended perhajis in corner turrets. Each floor h.id five 
windows and a lireplace, the second containing the state roisms, and the upper 
one the bed-chambers. The entrance door is on the S. side, and .1 mnr.il staii'- 
case led to the several lloors. Round the summit of the mound ran a curtain 
wall attached to the keep on two sides, two large fragments of which remain, 
and within the enceinte is a small artiticial mound, which seem-- to have carried 
a separate tower. There are no tr.ices of walls on the outer platforms, the 
defences of which m.iv have been of timber. 

hhirther earthworks appear some wav to the E., and beyond the line old 
church of St. George, where is a natural ravine, whose sides have been 
scarped. 

Clun is supposed to form the scene of .Sir Walter Scott's “ Hetrothed." 
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E L L E S M E R E {twii-rvistent) 

E llesmere, winch lies lictw-cn Oswestry and W'hitclnircli, wa-^ the ino^t 
important ca-^tle entrusted or granted by Henry I. to iiis half-brotlier 
Whlliam Peverell of Dover, anti was fortitied against Stephen in 113S bv his 
nephew, William Peverell the younyer, for this loid naturally and Gallantly sup- 
ported the cause of his cousin, the Empress Maud, in the south, afterwards 
endinp his life of devotion in Palestine. Heiirv 11 . on his accession resumed 
possession, hut in 1177 ,c;ave Ellesmere to David ap Owen, who had married his 
illegitimate sister Emma. 

Kinu [ohn held the castle himself, but itave it in reo3 to his son-in-law, 
Llewellvn ap [orworth, the husband of his natural daughter Joan, who forfeited 
it hv rebellion, recovering it afterwards from Heurv 111 . In the Welsh wars it 
attain became roval property, and was p'ranted to Prince Edward, after beinu 
repaired at the kind's expense. The “ Mad Parliament" of 125S made Peter de 
Montfort governor of Ellesmere, and 111 i2(»o Hamo le Strange was rewarded 
for his loyal services by a i^rant of the place for seventeen years, which on the 
death of Simon de Mi.uitfort was extended into possession of the fee ; he died 
at the Crusade of 1270, ,v./., when Ellesmere was seized, but was uiven up in 
1276 bv Edward 1 . to Kouer le Strange, Hamo’s brother, a y'reat and successful 
man, who was Sheriff of Yorkshire, and Iiistice of the Eorests E. of Trent. .At 
his death, it again reverted ti.) the Crown (1311), and was farmed to different 
people till 1330, when Edward III. .gave it back to the Strange familv, in the 
person of Eubi.ilo le Stran.ge, and then to his brother, who transmitted the 
property to his descendants. 'I'hus it continued till the heir-.general carried 
Ellesmere to the Stanleys. Eyton says that at present this baronv is in abevance 
between the representatives of the three dau.ghters and coheirs of Ferdinando 
Stanley, 5th Earl of Derby of his hue (see Casf/i'). 

In 1(144 Prince .Maurice took up his residence at Ellesmere, defeatm.g a 
cavalry attack by Colonel Mytton in the neighbourhood at Oatelev Hall. The 
fortress was utterly destroved, and its site is now occupied by a bowling-green. 


H O L G A T ]-: ( niinur) 

T his castle lies about six miles to the X. of Ludlow, in the head of Curve 
Dale. It was owned by a soldier of the Conijneror named fdelget, whose 
son or grandson, Herbert hitz Helget, entertained Henrv I. in 1109 ‘^ 1 ^ place, 
which at that period must have been a timber stronghold taken from its Saxon 
lord, and stren.gthened bv its new Norman master. In 1115 a court was held 
here to settle some disputes regarding the estates of the priorv of Weulock. 

In the reign of Rich.ird I. the manor and castle passed to the Mauduits 
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of Warminster, as collateral heirs of Melttef, hut the haronv was forfeited by 
them in the Barons' War, and, temp. Edward I., was sold to Richard, Eail of 
Cornwall, the kinia's nncle, who conveyed it to Kohert Burnell, Ifishop of Bath and 
Wells, the chancellor (see Acton Bnoicll). By an im.[uest held in 121)5 it is thus 
recorded : "The old castle is not to be retained because it is worth iiothinij;." 

In the next reij^n the heiress of Burnell brought Holgate bv marriage to the 
Lovels, with whom it rested till the forfeiture of the last lord, Fiancis Lo\'el, 
in the reign of Henry \T 1 . (see Castle Cary, Souerstt), when that king gave 
Holgate to Jasper, Duke of Bedford, at whose death it reverted to the Crown ; 
Henry \’III. granted it to the Duke of Norfolk, beheaded bv Elizabeth, but 
before his death he had exchanged it lor lands of the Diitllev familv. 

Holgate became the propertv of the Cressetts before 15^4, and it continues 
with their descendants, being now in the possession ot .Mr Thursbv Pelham. 

When the Civil War broke out between King Charles 1 . and the Parliament, 
Holgate received a roval garrison, but, as it w.is deemed untenable, the Rovalists 
abandoned it, as they did Bnmeroft, and they then dismantled and demolished this 
fortress so completely, that in ^>45 the Parhanieiitarv Committee of Shrewsburv 
reported it as too f.ir dilapidated to Ire worth holding, and in this state it was left. 

The ruins consist of a tine circular tower, built into the modern farm-house, 
which tower is perhaps the siiiwivmg portion of the N'ornian castle, while an 
ancient lofty mound, standing near it on the edge of what was the water 
defence, shows that a far earlier settlement had been formed, where irerhaps 
the Xorman lord built a keep. 'I'he tower, which has a ci.mical roof of wood, 
has a broad spreading base, and is lighted by loops on two floors. When this 
castle was rebuilt is not recorded. 

'Pile neighbouring church is Xorman. 


IKJPTtdN (w///er) 

T he castle of Ho[iton lies about li\e miles S.E. of Chin, and one mile trom 
Hopton Heath railw.iv station, d'he remains consist of the strong square 
keep of a fortress of the Decorated period, in good preservation, standing on 
a knoll of gravel in .1 low situation, .md surrounded bv a circular moat ted bv 
a passing streamlet. I'he manor w.is granted bv the Coiupieror 111 his third 
ye.ir, as we learn bv a curious metrical deed, which runs thus ; 

" I. Will king, the third of iiiy reign, 

(live to the Nortlie-rn Hunter, 

To me that art both I,aine and 1 leare. 

The Hoppe and the Hoptoune, 

.\nd alt the hounds up and dowiie, 

Under the earth to Hell, 

.Vbove the earth to Heaven,’' eVc. 
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The place a Hef of Clun, and \va^ held hy Picot a-; the '^ucces-^or of Ldnc. 
In 1165 it was held h.y \V, liter de Opton, as two knights' feo, under (k-otirey de 
\’ere, one of the three husbands ot Isabel de Say (see \V lntliii;^-toii ) — that is, 
Sai near Exnies, the Norman viscountv of Earl Ro^er) — and hv Peter de Opton 
in 1201. Then two Walters de Hopton siicceedetl from 122^ to 1272, on the 
tenure of war service to Clun Castle, and the familv continued here for many 
generations, en|oyiip:a much of tlie siirroiuidinL; property. 

In the reiyn of lienry \T. the heiress of Thomas Hopton mairied, first. Sir 
Roller Corbet of Moreton ; secondly, the Earl of Worcester ; and lastly, SirWiIham 
Stanley. Hoptian went to the Coriiets, and by an heiress of that family to the 
Wallops of Hampshire, one of whom, Henry Wallop, a fierce republican, owned 
it diirine the Civil War of the seyenteenth century, when the old castle was still 
stroiyo eiiou^h to stand a violent sie.L'e. It was held for the Parliament by one 
Samuel More with a small ^arrison of thirt\'-one men, and was attacked in 
February by a Roy.ihst force which t<)ok the outer wall, anil then retired 
tor a week or so, returmipa 500 stroni;, under .Sir .Michael Woodhoiise, when 
the place w.is summoned in the name of Prince Ruiu-i't. A tierce attack fol- 
lowed, m which a breach was made, but was repulsed, whereon the Royalist 
force aoain retired for a week, anil came back with three pieces of i.irdiumce. 
.\ fresh summons bein^ rejected they bombarded the castle ; ninetv-si.'; shots 
were tired, and a breach was ai^ain made, and unsuccessfully stormed ; but the 
ne.xt day tlie coyenu.ir, tlndiiiLj the castle was mined, asked for a jiarley, and 
surrendered unconditionally, other terms haym<! been refused him 

'file Parliamentary account makes out tliat the Garrison were inhumanly 
mutilated and butchered by the kilims troops, which is a very unlikely story, 
although 150 Royalists were killed in the siege. The fortress was then 
dismantled. 

Hopton was long the property of Mr. Salwey Peale, whose ancestor purchased 
it early in the last century, but Sir Eilw.ird Ripley, Hart., is the present owner. 

From the tower mound with its earthworks and ditches, the work is evidently 
of Sa.xon origin. The keep measures 50 feet by 4,S, and the walls are 10 feet 
thick ; each angle is strengtlieiied by a broad jiroiecting pilasler on both faces, 
which quoins were probably carried up 111 turrets abo\e the battlements. The 
entiance is 111 the X.W. angle b\ a circular st.ur, and a gateway without port- 
cullis, but well guarded by .1 liold machicoulis chamber overhead. The base- 
ment foi Ills a single laige chamber watli scx'eral mural recesses and a gardc'i'obe j 
tlie floors above this were of timber, and a spiral stair led to them, the lirst 
having recesses like the lowest stage, and some windows of large si/.e. The roof 
was formed with two gables. X. and S., and a ridge roof over, and altogether 
It was more like a Scottish than an English tower; it is all ot one date, being 
probably the work of Walter de Hojiton, who died 1304 or 1305, and who seems 
to have been a man of wealth .md power (Clark). 
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K N O C K Y N (,ion-cxistc,it) 

T he fortress of Knockvn, which lies six miles S.E. from (hswestrv, was one 
of the outer chain of castles 011 the borders of Wales. It was founded 
hv Guv le Strange of Weston and Alvelev (temp. Henry 11 .), and passed at his 
death in iiyp to his son Ralph, who dvini^ s./'. iip5, left his three sifters his 
coheirs. Thev and their husbands concurred m transferring Knock\ n, inani.ir 
and castle, to their cousin John le Strange of Xess and Cheswardine, since “ a 
Border Castle and Estate was no lit matter for female coparcenary" (Eyton). 

This castle followed the fortunes of Middle Castle iq.i'.), and passed to the 
Stanleys. It was tirst demolished m the troublous times of King |ohn, and was 
repaired by john le Strange in the following reign. 

There is now scarcely a yestige of the castle rem. lining, its stones ha\ing 
been appnapriated for building the churchyard wall ami the adjacent bridge, 
and eyen for road mending. The site (.if the keep is to be seen. 


LUDLOW {chief) 

L EDLOW, the glory of the Border castle-, chief of the thirty-two that guarded 
j the Welsh Mtirchcs, occupies the summit of a rock which st.mds oyer 
the riyer d'ene at the point of its continence with the C'or\e, from whence 
they flow together ti.) meet the Seyern. 'I'he green meadow-lands on the X., as 
we now see them, were anciently a marsh protecting the fortress i.m that side 
as etfectiyely as did the riyer channels elsewhere, d'he broad point ol this 
promontory, haying thus a natural defence upon two -ides, was chosen, in \'ery 
early times probably, for the site of a fortress. One Osborne Fitz Richard 
was the Xonnan lord of the place c.illed Lucie, alter the CoiK[uest, ,ind from 
him Roger de Lacy is belicwed to hace obtained enougli land to build a castle 
shortly after Doomsday. In io<SS, lu.iweyer, he rebelled against Rutus in fayour 
of Robeit Curtho-e, Duke of Xormandy, and again in loitg he took part in the 
Mowbray or second rebellion, when he was exiled, and his I'los-essions, torn 
from him, were bestowed (in his more hayal brother Hugh, wlui died s.f. 
between it 08 and 1121, when the estates were escheated to the Crown. 
Henry I. then gaee Ludlow to PagMn, or Pain, k’it/.iohn, but on his being slain 
by the Welsh in 11 F', Stephen placed here a Flemish knight. Sir |oyce de 
Dinant, who is said to have completed the building ot the ca-tle, and is called 
“a strong and valiant knight.” He it was who built at this tune the beautitul 
circular Xonnan chapel m the middle ward, and extended the structure gene- 
rally over the ground as we now see it. Before, however. Sir |oyce could 
obtain his grant King Stephen had to wrest the castle from Gervase de Paganel 
VOL. II. s 
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\v1k) in I IV) lit-ld it on hclialf of the Einprc-^'^ Maud, and who otiered an 
obstinate and succe.'-sful re^i-^tance. It wa-. at this -^iepe ot Ludlow that Stephen 
i-i said to have bv bodilv streiiutli and great courage rescued lii^ liostage, Prince 
Henry of Scotland, from being -seized and dragged otf his hor.'-e bv a grappling- 
iron {iDico ferreo) thrown on him from the walL which he had incautiously 
approached. 

On the acce'''^ion of Henrv II. we lind |ovce de Din.int at war with Ilugli 
de Mortimer, lord of W’igmore, whom he conti ived to wavlav and c iptiire, and 
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then immured in a high turret at Ludlow, c.illed to this dav MoitimerL Tower. 
Sir Hugh only regained hi^ liberty by pavnient of ^ooo luaiks, together with 
all his plate, horse.s, and hawks. Sir Joyce died s./'. about iiOt), when Henry 11 . 
ga\ e Ludlow to Hugh de Lac\ , a descendant of the original lord b\’ a sister ot 
Roger and Hugh de Lacy. This Hugh was a powerful baron both here and 
111 Ireland; hut on his suspected tre.ichery the king seized on Ludlow in 1181, 
and retained it till 1100, when, Hugh de Lacy being slam m Ireland, he allowed 
the lands to go to his sun Walter, who was umde to pay a tine for Ludlow 111 
1206 by King John. That monarch, however, seized the castle the ne.xt year, 
andg.oeit in charge temporarily to several barons, restoring it at last 111 1214 
to Walter de Lacy. He died 111 1241, when Ludlow went to a gr.inddaughter. 
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who was niarrifd, to Peter de Geneva, one of the t'oreij^n favourites of 

Henry III., and, secondlv, to Geot'frv de Geneville nr Joinville, who luid enistodv 
of Ludlow and held half the manor, Matilda’s other sister Marjorv having 
the other half, and beiny; married to |ohn de Verdon. Matilda’s son Peter de 
Geneville then succeeded. 

Rishanuer savs that Simon de Montfort, in his raid into Wales after the 
victorv of Lewe-', actuallv reduced Ludlow Castle (i26_).), but it was ceitainlv 
recovered bv the Kinadists <ifter the escape of Prince Edward from Hereford 
Castle in Mav ictiy, and it was here that the prince assembled his friends and 
their forces before the battle of Evesham, beiiio joined by Gilbert de Clare, 
Earl of Gloucester. 

Peter de Geneville had Ludlow fnmi hi'^ father and mitther in 1283, but 
he predeceased them in 1292, leaving three daughters, two of whom became 
nuns. Tlie other, [nan, carried the whole (ieneville property, and a moiety 
of the .threat estates of De Lacy, to her liusband Roger de Mortimer, ist Earl 
of March (born 1287), famous as the p.iramour of Oueen Isabella, the “ She- 
Wolf of France,” and who, taken at Xottingham Castle {q.v.) by Edward lib, 
was hung at Tyburn in 1330. 

Ludlow soon eclipsed Wigmore as the ca/'Kt of the Mortimer baronies ; 
hence in a short time Wigmore was deserted for Ludlow, and fell into neglect 
and consequent ruin. Roger Mortimer’s story is sufticiently told in the memoirs 
of Xottingham and other castle^. His eldest son Edmund died the year alter 
his father’s e.vecution, leating a son Roger, in whose favour Edward III. 
repealed the ludgiiients against his graiulfather, and resti.ired to him his title, 
with Ludlow .iiul other large [K.issessions. He died in 13(10, and was followed 
by his son Edwartl (born 1351), wliose marriage with the Lady Philippa, the 
daughter of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son of Edward 111 ., gave to his son 
and heir, Roger, a title to the throne (>f England, as heir-presumptive, which 
was recognised bv Richard lb, and worked incredible woe to his country in 
the Wars of the Roses. Reing appointed X'lceroy of Ireland, he was slain 
there bv a partv of rebels when his son aiul lieir was a child of si.x years. The 
fourth earl obtained bv exchange with tlie Ferrars family the moiety of Ludlow 
which had gone to the Verdons by the marriage of the coheiress Marjory, 
and the fifth earl therefore, Edmuntl, now enjoyed the entire Ludlow estates. 

This Earl Edmund held a command in the French wars under Henry \ ., 
having been as a bov, together with his brother, the jealously watched 
prisoner of Henrv l\b, whose right to the crown was undoubtedly second to 
his (see IlcrkhiunslCiiJ and Windsor). He tiled s'./., at the age of only twenty- 
three, when his necihew Richartl Plantagenet, Duke of York, son of his sister 
.\nne, Counte--s of Cambritlge, was returned heir to his honours, including 
Ludlow; his son, afteiwards Edw.ird I\b, enjoved them as an appianage then 
of the Crown. 
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Ludlow Cuttle htrcamc famous in its later da>^ a-- the place where the Lords 
Marchers (B, invars J/arr/r’u) held the courts of their peculiar jurisdiction. 

In 1473 Kin4 Edward ,-tave the Castle to his two vounj; sons as a rcMdence, 
and here thev remained till 14^3, when they were taken bv their mother to the 
sanctuarv of Westminster, from which their uncle Richard 111 . removed them to 
their prison m the Tower of London, where they were subsequently nuudered. 
Henry Vll. aLo made Ludlow the abode of his eldest son. Prince Aithui, 
cominy here frequently to visit him ; and here the prince died in 1502. I nder 
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Henry 111 . it was neglected and fell into disrepair, althoiyyh still used by the 
Lords President as the Court of Council of the Marches under the Prince of 
W'.des. In 1550. however. Sir Henry Sidney was appointed by Elizabeth Lord 
President of this Council, and he retained the post and h\ed here in much st.ite 
for twenty-seven years, diirinjt which time larye alterations weie made on 
the castle. Sidney built the gatehouse into the middle ward (on which is an 
inscription dated 15S1) and the bridqe learliny to the castle, and he repaired 
the chapel and the structure peiierallv, particularly the keep, which was used 
as a prison for the princip.dity, the inner ward forming; the e.xercise onnind 
for the jmisoners. He died in lySf). 

In 1642 the Earl ot Essex with an arniv of 20,000 horse and foot advanced 
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against Ludlow, where Prince Rupert had entrenched hini>elf very stron,qly, 
and opened batteries against it, winch were replied to by quns from the 
cattle. It was shortly after abandoned by Rupert and taken possession of bv 
the Parliament, which could not have held it lon't, as in May 1643 we find Sir 
\V. Waller ayain besicLtin^ the castle, to which it had been planned that the 
king should retire in the event of the fall of Oxford. In March 1643 Prince 
Rupert was here again preparing levies to receive tlie king, and m May Colonel 
Ijirch sat down before it with '^oo horse and foot, the castle being undei the 
command of Sir M. Woodhouse with 230 foot and 100 horse. Py July, howevei, 
Birch must have re- 
tired, as Charles came 
there after Xasebv, and 
held a council in the 
castle, at which a lew 
was decreed of one 
foot soldier from every 
person woith ,430 a 
year, to be maintained 
at his charge, and from 
those of an income of 
g. 200 was demanded a 
liorse and rider. In 
May 1046 Ludlow, the 
only royal garrison in 
Shropsliire, was sur- 
rendci ed tu the Parlia- 
ment. Then it was 
dismantled bv order 
of the committee, and 
in 1631 the fittings and 
furniture were sold. 

The Court of the Council continued to be held liere nominally after the 
Restoration, but this was abolished by William 111 ., at which time the rooms of 
state were all in tolerable repair. George I., however, caused the destruction of 
the old fortress by selling the le.id off the roofs. Buck’s drawing of 1731 shows 
tile outer walls almost uninjured, therefore much ruin must have accrued since 
that time. The Powis fainilv held a lease of the place, which was in iSii 
converted into a freehold. 

At tile site of the castle, before descnlied, the point of the promontory was 
cut off by a great ditch like a cpiadrant excavated in the rock from cliff to chlf, 
13 yards wide and 4 yards deep, inside which the main fortress was erected, 
with a line of walls following the clift edge and carried round the curve of the 
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ditcli. I)V prolon^iiii; the X. and \V. walK and ictuniinL; tlicni on tlie E. and 
S. a laiatc outer court \va^ funned, of rectan^ulai' limine, containing aliout 
lour acrc'^. 

The entrance natehome is in the middle of the K. curtain, and X. of it is a 
sejuare Xorman tower proiectinu from the wall. ( )n the \V. curtain is an 
Early English bastion of semicircular lorm, closed at the Ltoroe, called 
Mortimer’s Tower, m three storevs ; .md in the S.W'. cornel', where was the 
pinction with the town wall, aie the ruins of some later buildings. Ayaiiist the 
E. wall Is a ranoe of Tudor stabliipu. 

The entrance m Castle Stieet is throui^h a Decorated Gatehouse with two 
flankiipo walls cox'criipo the di awbrielge, and under a liiw-pointed natew ay — the 
walls here beine; 35 leet hi^h and 0 leet thick. Crossing the outer ward we 
enter through a second L;atewav, bv -i bridge (Wer the ditch, under a low arch 
which is a Tudor iiiseition in the Xorman wall. 'Fhere is no portcullis, and the 
lone passage has doors on the left into the keep and porter's lod.Lfe, and on the 
riuht into the lod.^mos. 

The keep, which 'taiuls on the lushest [lart of the .ground, and consists of 
a basement and three floors, was probably built bv R(>;s,_.i- Laev, and forms 
on its S. face part of the wall (.it the ward ; it is rectangular, and has had later 
constructions added to it on the E. and W. The basement is \'aulted, and has 
an arcade of Xorman work. .\ newel stair conducts to the several lloors ; the 
tii'st being a room 30 leet by lyl leet, having a mui'al chamber and a gaide- 
robe, and the stair communie'ates on both sides with the walls, an uiuisual 
Tedllt-fC 'lit <3 keep. I'he lloors were of timber, and 'I'lidor windows have 
replaced the Xorman lights. 

The salient is formed by a .group of towers with wondrous thick walls, 
having the buttery below, ,md giving exit to .1 large sewer. Set against this is 
a seeond tower, half octa.eonal, from which stretches S.E. a stron.g short wall 
forming the W. end of the great hall, ol which the curtain continuin.g is its 
X. side, pierced with three tall Early English windows on the exterior. Below 
this wall on the outside is a broad platform, whence a second steep slope 
descends to the fields beneath. Beyond the Hall are the state apartments, and 
attached to these, projecting from the wall, is an immense garderobe tower 
of live stages. riieii come the private lodgings, of Decorated style, with much 
Tudor alteration and insertion. The X.E. angle of the inner ward ends in a 
Xorman tower at the junctii’in of the inner and outer curtain walls. This outer 
wall, which continues alon.g the X. face and curves round to the lirst-named 
sciuare Xorman tower, seems to have been paitly rebuilt in Eh/abeth's reign as 
far as a small postern. The outer ditch has been tilled m for a great length of 
time. The Hall was a .grand chambei, (>o feet long, 30 feet broad, and 35 feet 
high to the springing of its open roof ; all this and the state rooms are of 
Decorated work of the fourteenth century. 
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The cliapel of St. Alarv Alagdalcnc R “the most reinaikahle part of tlie 
castle,” standing alone in the centre of the ward between the gatehouse and 
the hall. Only its circular part remains, being twelfth-centui v work, with a 
good Xorman doorwav. This is 2.S feet in diameter inside, with walls 4 feet 
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thick, and tliere is a chancel arch on the E. side, hut the chancel has vanished. 
It has three Early English windows. 

It is of interest to know th.it Alilton was from Ludlow, and wrote his 
Coniiis there, taking as his scene a lovelv v.illey some two miles out on the 
Wigmore ro.id. The niasi.pie was first acted 111 Alav itiyt in the haiuiueting- 
hall of this castle. 
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MIDDLE CASTLE ( minor) 

T he remains of tlli^ castle are situated lietween Shrewsbury and Lhester, 
about 2.t miles from Bascburcb. It was embattled and fortilied in 1308, 
in the reign of Edward II., bv |obn, Lord le Strange, who held the manor 
under the FitzAlaiis. The original founder is said to have received from the 
Conc[ueror, Alvddle, Knockvn, and Xesse Strange, and this manor remained in 
the same familv for over 400 vears, during the reigns of eighteen kings. 
In the time of Henrv \’II., on the f.iilure of male issue, Joan, daughter of the 
last Lord le Strange, brought it to her husband Sir George Stanley, the son of 
Lord Stanlev, who being held bv Richard III. as a hostage for his fathers 
lovaltv, w.is ordered to he executed by the king, just before the commencement 
of the battle of ILisworth, when Lord Stanley failed to join the royal army. He 
took the title of Lord Str.ange, and dying before his lather, w.is succeeded by 
his son Thomas, 2nd Lord Derby. 

The Stanleys held Middle for about iio years, when Willi. im, Earl of Derby, 
sold it to the Lord Keeper Egerton, who was created Laron Ellesmere and 
became Lord Ch.uicellur. After his death King James made his son Earl of 
Bridgwater, and in tluit family Middle continued. 

The castle was a small one, of which Richard Gough {born biyg) gives a 
description as he reineinl.iered it sixty years before. It was built square, with 
a courtyard in the centre, and stood within a moat ; beyond it on the E. side 
was a piece ot land, nearlv an .icre in extent, also enclosed by a moat, evidently 
the site of an outer ward. 'I'here was a drawbridge and a gatehouse near the 
X.E. corner of the castle moat, the latter containing two chambers on each side 
of the entrance passage which led into the court v.ird. On the S. side w.is a 
large room, supposed to be the kitchen, having a huge fireplace, and anothei' 
pleasant apartment ; on the W. were two rooms together, perhaps the hall and 
solar, that were used for holding “the court leet of the manor.” The castle was 
only two storeys in height, and had a flat roof. In the X.E. corner of the 
inner court was a high tower with a staircase, giving access to the ujiper 
floors and the roof, a part of which tower was thrown down bv an earthquake 
in 1088. Another stair was in the S.W. angle. The whole buildings stood 
in the X.E. corner of a pretty large park which had a lane round it, called 
Moor Lane. 

This castle appears to have been committed to the charge of ,i constable 
or keeper, who at one tune was Sir Roger Kvnaston of Hordelev, being 
succeeded in the uftice and as tenant by his son Humjdirev about 1564— -a 
dissolute man who was called Wild Humphrey, and was outlawed for debt ; he 
allowed the fabric to go to ruin for want of repairs, and after him it was 
never inhabited, and became a wreck. 
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M O R K T O N CORE V. T (minor) 

T HB 2 beautiful ruin of Moreton Corbet is situated about nine miles X. from 
Shrewsbury, havinjr been erected in 1576 and 1578. adjacent to the 
foundations of a more ancient castle, which was probablv demolished to make 
room for it. This early building may have been the work of one of the 
Turret family who were long settled here, and from them the place received 
its name of Aloreton Turret, and continued to be so called until the vear 
1516. The heiress of that family married, in the reign of Henrv 111 ., Sir 
Richard Corbet of Wattlesbury, and the Corbets have possessed the place and 
lands ever since. 

The above dates are those of Sir .Andrew Corbet, knight, who died in 1578, 
and of his son Robert, who, having travelled in Italv, brought back a craze for 
renaissance art and a design for a house in that stvle. Camden savs that he 
began to build “a most gorgeous and stately house, after the Italian model; 
but death prevented him, so that he left the new work unhnished, and the old 
castle defaced.” He died of the plague in London s./>., and his estates passed 
to his cousin Sir Richard, who died 1606, and was succeeded by his brother 
Sir Vincent, created a baronet in 1642. He served King Charles zealoiislv, and 
had afterwards to compound for his estates so heavily th:it he was obliged to 
sell a part, including Moreton Corbet, but this propertv w;is redeemed in 1743 
by Andrew Corbet of Shawbury Park. 

The ruin consists of two houses of different cluiracters, and, not being 
defensible, could not have been noticed here, but for the tact of its representing 
an ancient castle now vanished. It must have been sufficiently completed 
to contain, with closed doors, a small garrison of eighty foot and thirty 
horse, to keep the place for the king in 1644. In September of that year, 
however, a Parliamentarv force was sent against .Moreton Corbet under Colonel 
Rinking, who, coming from Wem in the night, surprised the garrison and 
captured the house with little difficultv, losing onlv one man. .After tliat the 
building was ruined and the roof removed. It is now the property of Sir 
Walter O. Corbet, of Acton-Reynald, Hart. 


OSWESTRY, OR OSWALD If S T R E ( uon-cxistmi » 

O SWESTRY is so called in memorv of a battle fought heie .\.n. 642, when 
Oswald, King of Xhirthumbna, fell lighting against Peuda, the pagan 
Prince of Mercia. Within a mile is the ancient earthwork called Old Oswestrv, 
the British Caer Ogvrvau, the birthplace, it is said, ot King .Xrthur’s third wife, 
the fair and frail Guinevere. 

VOL. II. T 
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Oswestry lies on the X.W. frontier of S ilop, almost upon Welsh terntorv, 
havina been supported hv the castle of \\ hittmyton, two miles ott. In S.ixon 
times it was the head ('.f the lordslnp, and here was one ot the maiiv eai thwork 
mounds which ai'e foiiiul in tins region, wliere the Saxon duet had his tmihei 
house fortitied with palisades and ditches. 

In royi, when Alorcar and Edwin were deprived ol tlR'ir j'iosscssh jiis, the 
Conpueror bestowefl this district on Roper de Moiitpomery, Earl ot SlireWsbui v, 
who pranted the fee to Warin the Raid, Slicrilt ol Sliropshire under linn “a 
man little in body but preat in soul" — married to the earls niece. On the death 
of A’arm 111 loS^, Oswestrv, or as the place is called m Dimiesday, Meiesberie, 
was en|oved bv Repinald de Ilailleul, who married his wideiw, and built a castle 
here, called “ Luure " or Lnvre (i.c. rtlxuvre, or ///<■ held after him by 

his stepson Huph, the son ot W.irin. He died voiiiip, and was succeeiled here 
by Aim Fit/ Flaen. 

In the metrical Norman history of l-'nlke Fit/ Waiine ttraiislateil by Mr. 
'riiomas Wripht) is piven the first mention of this castle, such as it then was, 
111 the year 160S, when all the N.W. and S.W. of Enpland rose apainst the 
Normans, and ^’oi'k was stormed, 3000 of the usurpers beinp massacred (a 
manifest exapper.ition ). William I. trayelhnp in the Forest ot Dean, le.irninp 
this, swore “ bv the splendour of Ood" to .iveiipe hiniselt, and the Norman 
parrison at Shrewsbury beinp besieped at the time, he inarclu'd thither and 
relieved the pkice. 'riieii he is said to have come to a little castle “which is 
called ‘The Tree d'own of Oswald,' but now (.fswaldestre. Here the kiiip called 
a knipht .Mevii or .Man Fitz h'laeii and pa\e him the little castle and the honour 
appertaimiip to it; ;md from this .Man came all tile lorils of IPnpland who had 
the surname of Fitz.Alan. Subsequeiillv, this Alan caused the castle to be 
mucli enlarped.” 

Evton, however, shows that .Man did not obtain Oswestry till after Wilh.un's 
death, and tradition traces him to the court of Macbeth in Scotland. Hi- was 
undoubtedly of the royal house of Stuart, and the ancestor of the Fitz.Mans 
(if (Jswestre. His eldest son William aci.|Uiretl also the lordshiji of Chin (t/.r'.), 
by his second wife Isabel de Say, and both places were lonp held by the h’ltz- 
.Alans, earls of Arundel, and afterw.ards by their representatives the Howards. 
His second son was Walter, Steward of Scotland, who supported the Empress 
Maud, and dnrinp her reverses took refupe in .Scotland at the court of her 
relative David I.; he died in 1177, and his preat-preat-pr.uulson Walter, who 
died cir. 1320, married Marjory Bruce, whose sou was Robert Bruce, Kmp of 
Scotland. His successors were Lords Marchers, who, with other Norman nobles 
had power and lands conferred on them on condition that they kept the Welsh 
quiet, and any territory they were able to annex was to be counted their own 
It followed therefore that these Border fortresses of theirs should be stroindv 
built and parrisoned, and in their deahnps with the wretched natives these lords 
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Were domineerin'^, ritpacioiw, and un^crupuloiw, ill-treatine; the inhal'ntants, 
eonlibCatine tlieir property, and iynorinn their rights. Manv of the castle^ in 
tlii-^ district Were held bv militarv service due at Oswe^trv Castle. 

William FitzAlan dvinj4 in iitio, durini; tlie minority of his son William, 
the sherilf, (uiy le Strange, had custody of Oswestrv and Chin, with other 
castles, and in iiC^; a determined onslaiii^ht was made on the Welsh by 
Henry II., who advanced to this castle and encamped his forces near it. In 
iiSS William Fit/Alan entertained here Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbuiv, 
and Giraldus C'ambreiisis ; he died in 1210, when, Iiis son bein^ a minor, Kiny 
jijhn seized the place, and duimo his wars in Wales made (dswestrv his head- 
quarters, storing in the castle immense ejuaiilities of munitions of war. Fpon 
his commq of aite vounq FitzAlan was called on to pav a line tor his in- 
heritance of 10,000 marks (eriual to about 470,000 now), and as he w.is unable 
to do this his lands were qiven to 'I'lioiuas de Eardmntun. William FitzAlan 
died, and his brother |ohn at once attacked and took Oswestry Castle by force, 
and joined himself to the party of the barons in their revolt. When in I2i() 
the ra^ino kino proceeded to retaliate on his opponents, he came to avenqe 
himself at Oswestrv and burned that town to the q|-,ni|Kl. Durinq the next 
reiqn Prince Llewellvn iwerran the district, buiaiinq Chin and Redcastle, but 
Oswestry was too strono for him. 

Then came Kmo Edward I., whom (ireeii descrilx’s as “a born soldier, tall, 
deep-chested, lono of hmb, capable alike ot eiulur.mce and action, and sharuio 
to the full his peojde's low of venture and hard liohtino." He, in 1277, built 
a wall round Oswestrv, includmo the castle in its circuit ; lie visited the jilace 
in 1282, and aoain in 1 2115 after an insurrection of the Welsh. Duriipq the 
minoritv of Richard, the ymupq Enrl of Arundel (8 Edward 1 .), his mother 
Isabel had the custodv of this castle ; he died in 1302, and his son E.irl 
Edmuml became a warm suppoiter of Edward IF, in whose defence he 
fathered a force fooether at Oswestrv, but beinn t.ikeii prisoner at Shrewsbury, 
was executed at Hereford in i t2(). His enemy the notorious Rouer Mortimer 
then took possession of ( tswestrv Castle, on beinq made Lortl ot the Welsh 
Marches (from whence his descendants took their title of Earls of March), 
but after his execution the f.unily esf.ites were restored to Earl Edmund s son 
Richard. This earl was present at Crecy with 200 retainers from Oswestrv 
and Chin. 

In 1 V)7, on the attainder and execution of Rich.ird, Earl of .Arundel, 
Richard II. qu\-e his estates to William Scrope, the newly created Earl of 
Whltshire ; but when Henr\ 1 \’. led that imfortunate kinq from Flint Castle 
to Chester, he deliveied the captue prince to Thomas, the son ot Earl Richard, 
sayinq : “Here is the murderer of vour lather, you must be aiiswerable tor 
him.” It w.is shortlv before this time that Richard 11 . had .idjounied the qreat 
Parliament of Shrew sburv to Oswestry, when the remarkable scene took jdace. 
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\vr0n4lv portiMvccl bv ShakL-^pcare a-^ happening at the Tower of London, 
when the kiup detetaiiined the dispute Iretweeii Loliiipbroke, Ituke of Merelortl, 
,ind Mowbrav, Duke of Norfolk, the^e two noble-^ ha\uio there reterred their 
puarrcl to the kiipo, wlio directed that tliev should iidid "id their tend at 
Coveiiti'v (^ee Juiizintiii and Calndi'ii, W anvick-shii i ). 

Little luard of O-^we'-try dunn" the War-, of the Ro-,e>, and the |iropertv 
went to lieiiN male, with tlie e.irldoin of Arundel, till 15S0, when, on the death 
(_)f Laid lleiirv Lit/ALin s.p- male, hm daughter and heire'^ .Mai’v ni.irrieil 
'i'hoinas, Duke of N’orlolk, and earned the title-> and honours ol k'lt/Alan to 
the Howards, with wluain the title of liaron Oswaklestre stdl remains. Philip, 
E.ul of Aruiulel, died in the 'I’ower m i^Us, when th.e Crown took possession 
of his lands, but James 1 . in 1003 "ranted, bv Utters patent, the lordship, 
nianoi', .ind castle ot (iswxstrv, to Philip's half-brother, d'homas Howard, 
Earl of Sullolk, one of the c.ijTains of the lleet which defeatetl the Armad.i. 
He sold the propeity to Dame Elizabeth Cr.iven, from whom it descended 
to William Herbert, Maiapiess ot Powis, and by the lemale line to the present 
lord of file manor of (.)s\\ estiw, the E.ul laf Powis. 

In June 1644, Oswestry town haviiiL; been captured by the Eai 1 of Deii- 
bi.yh with a lari^e Parliamentary f<'rce, the besieped took refu.iae in the castle, 
which w,is held for the 111114; Sut the .yate was blown in with a petard, 
;iiul the ^arri'on surreiuleivrl, 400 of them marching; out. 'I'lieii in 104^, 
by order of the committee, the castle was demolished, .incl that so 
ellectually that alter the Restoration a proelaimhion was made at Oswestrv 
th.it "the swme market will be kept on the hill or vovd place where the 
castle is.” 

'Idle mound, which recent exc.iv.atioiis Imve ['nawed to be chietiv a natural 
elevation, has on it some fraiaments of the ancient keep which crowned it, 
and this is all th.it is let! of the historic Iforder fortress, dhe hill is about 
30 feet hiyh and 200 feet m circumference; accoidm.c; to Mi. Clark tlie 
keep was one of the sliell type, and polvcional. ddie moat, which e.vtended 
to the Ifeatnce Cate of fhe town on the one side and to the Willow (Wallia, 
or Wales) Gate on the other, has disa[ipeared with all the walls and buildings. 
A sketch of fhe last century qiven m the fnaisactioiis of the Slav f shire 
Are/heelorical Soeiety (vol. \i. Part IL), shows that a coiisider.ible portion of 
the castle was then standing, a plain stronp building with ,i 4atehouse .ind 
diawbridife. Edward's "History of Oswestry” (ibiy) sa\s: "It had a tower 
called M.idoc s lower, while the Dailey's Head, as we now term it, formed 
the ballium or courtyard. The barbican or outer ^.ite, where the maimed 
and blind were relieved, would be situate on the mound m Castle Street — 
cleared away about thirty years a^o, and then called Cripple's Gate.” It was 
probably appro.iched by a bridge over the moat, which ran across the site 
of the new municipal buildings. 
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O LI A T F O R D ( lUlll-CM'-ti'Ilt ) 

T his district is an iinpurtant histone position on Sc\ crn-sKlc, where 
the Danes in then Li't campaign with .\ltred h.id left tlmr name at 
a ford on the river, still called Danesford. Xeai to this, on the npht hank, 
thev appear to have raised a ntonnd, or rather scarjied and fortilied a natural 
eminence, which at the Doinesdav Survey was called Oldburv, and still bears 
that name. 'riieii, alter sixteen ve.irs, came the Ladv of Meicia, Etheltleda, 
who on a hir;h clilf on the s.ime side, separated from Oldburv bv a niarshv 
tract of kind, reared a S.ixon timber fortress at the pi, ice called IfrnddL- or 
Briflde, afteiwaivF Hriddnorth ii/.t'. ). 

About two miles lower down the river, aiul on the E. side ot it, is the 
ditclied and scarped natural mound where was a Sa.xun stronghold called 
Ouatford, and near it, on a httle isolated hill, somewhat above on the river- 
side, Earl Roger de Montgomerv, soon after the Conquest, with his pious 
countess, erected a Xorimm castle and .i church, and lived here when not at 
Shrewsbury or at his seuithern home of Aiundel. .\t his death Ills possessions 
went to his seci.uid son Huyli, who, being killed m 101)4, was succeeded by 
his terrible elder brother Robert. He had hitherto been in the en|o\inent 
of Pwdeine (or Relesine) and all the other laimly pos-^essioiis in Xormandy, 
and now came over to (.spouse tlie c.uise of his p.itron, Duke Robert of 
X’ormandv, eldest son of the Coni.iiieror, against the Red King, 'khis “Devil 
of lleleme," .is he is c.illed, seeing the inferiority of his f.ither's castle at 
Ouattord, demolished it, .md traiisferreil the stones to the very superior site, 
hirther up the river, at ISrugge, where, on a commanding position not tar 
fri'im Etheltieda's Mound, he built, m the short period of twelve months, the 
strong Norman castle of Bridgnorth ( /Vvewn;/ 1. 


R Ir D C A S 1' L E (muinr) 

T his ancient rum lies about tour miles E. IromWein in H.iwkstone R.irk, 
the seat of \'iscount Hill. Camden wrote: “I pon a woody lull, or 
rather rock (which was anciently called Radclitle), stood a castle, upon .1 wry 
high ground, called from the reddish stone, Redcastle, .md by the Xorni.ins 
Castle Rons, heretofore the se.it of the Audlevs by the bounty of Mawd the 
stranger, or Le Strange : but now there is nothing to be seen but decayed walls. 
And Lekmd, cir. 15 t'), declared it to be “ now al ruiniis. It hath been strong 
(X hath decavid many a Dav." Henrv, the tii'st ol the .Aldithley or Audlev 
family noted bv Dugdale, had .1 licence in 1(1 Hen. 111 . to build ,i c.istle upon 
his demesne, but it is believed that the hill was fortilied m earlier days. 
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Tile most famous of the Ancllcvs was |anies, Lnrtl Aiullcy, who, accord- 
ing to W'.dsinyhain, bv liis cxtraordiiiarv valour at the battle ot I’oicticrs in 

Edward 111 ., "brake thnuioh the Kreiieh arniv, .uul caused much slaughter 
that dav to the eneniv." And Froissart recounts how, with his four e'r|uires, 
" he fought alw.ivs in the chief of the ISattle. He w.i' sol e hui’t in the bod\’, 
and m the visaye. As loiyy ,is hts breath served hun he touLiht ; " for which 
sei'vice the lil.ick Prince yave hun a \eail\' fee ot 500 marks, aiul when Lord 
lames handed this to his esL|uires, the iirince .ukled (joo marks a \ear more. 
He tiled m i t-Sfi. 

In 1451), James 'I'ouchet, Lortl Audlev, issumet from Redcaslle with the 
Lancastrian torces 10,000 stroni;^ to oppose the inarch of the S'orkists before 
the battle of Lloreheath (aplace rlistant ten miles onlv troin Redcastle ), was there 
defeated and killed. Lortl |anies, the son of [ohn. Lord Autllev, was in 14(17 
beheaded tor his share in the Cornish risine;, after the battle of Hl.ickheath 
(see AtV/'eV Stoz^YV, .Sewcr.s'tV ), when his [lossessions were conliscated, but re- 
stored to his son |ohn 25 Henrv \'II 1 ., though he renamed his title m 1513. 

Then we hear no more of that familv, .md Retie, istle p.issed through manv 
hands, a partition of it bein4 made in 1(154. 

The ruined castle and the demesne were purch.isL'tl m the List ceiiturv In' 
Sir Rowland Hill, between 1757 and i75('. anti his tainilv h.ive coiitmuetl 
there. The ruin spoken ol in the sixteenth ceiiturv must have been repaired 
subsetiueiitly, since durmy the Civil War "Mr. Rowl.mtl Hill of H.iwkstone, 
a zealous Ro\alist, hid hnuselt m the 'I'ower j^len, .md bemu discox'ered, was 
imprisoned in the adjacent castle, coininoiilv calletl J'fetlcastle. whilst his house 
was pillaged and raiisacketl by the rebels. 'Die castle was soon after 
demolishetl." 

A lew remains exist. (.)ne ancient tower, perhaps the keep, is still standing, 
111 wfeat dilapidation, anti there is <i part ot a towel' containing the well, 200 feet 
deeji. A ravine divitles the Castle Hill into two parts, anti tins has been fortified 
by a cross ditch, while a wall carried round the top of the rock tlefeiided the 
buildings on it. 


K ( ) W 1 ( ) N [ijiiuoi ) 

R OW 1 ()X is on the W. ol Shrewsburv, iie.ir the Se\ern, and is said b\ 
Panuleii to be the most .mcieiit ot Shrojishii'e e.istles. It was held 111 
the tweltth cciitiirv by Rooer tie S.iy, untitr the Honour of Moiityoinerv, and 
troiil him jxissed to his two daughters, Lucia and Amice. 'row.irtls the eiltl 
of the thirteenth teiitur\, Robert Purnell, Pisliuji ot Path and Wells, obt.iiiiei,! a 
.yrant of the est.ite, holdiip" it of the kino z/i uipitc In the ser|e,intrv of providing 
two .ii'chei s at .Moiitooniei v Castle m w,ir time. The value was sm.dl. 'Dience 
it c.une to the Le Slranoe l.unily, and w.is held by John le Strange of Rnockyn, 
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when LlcWL'llvn, I’nncc of W.ile^, k-vellc-tl it Id the j^rouncl in 1:182. In 1482 
W'llliiim Lv-^ter \va^ in p(l'.^e■^'-Il)n of Row ton, and hi-, f.unilv I'etained it, a- in 
the --eventeenth centnrv we lind it-, owner wa-- d’honia'- Lv-ter, an active 
Ivoyahst, who-e wife, on hi-, hem,” taken pri',oner .it vShreW'-hiir\’, eontinued 
to hold the c.i,,tle ao.unst the 1 ’.irliamentarv yeneral, Mvtton, .md with -.iich 
ettect as to obtain 4, ,04 terms for its surrender. Sir d'homas, who was 
kniyhted bv Ch.irles 1 ., had to pav a lieavv eoinposition for its restitution. 

It is now the property of laird Rowton. wlio .is Mr. Mont.ii;ne Corrv was 
lone the private secretary and close Iriend ol Lord I ieacoiisheld. 


S H R A W A R D I N E ( nini-twisliiit) 

T he name of Shr.iwardine is derived Iroin the words Shiir-rrcrr-ii’t'oriiiin' 
(the county of the shire reeve, or slierilf) : the locaht\' h.ivine; been the 
resiflence of Saxon sheriffs before the Conquest and of Xornian one- after it. 
It occupied a commandine position euardine ,in import, int ford oyer Severn, 
E. of Shrewsbury, and on the E. side of the river is the S.ixon or I t.inish 
moiiiul, which was left bv the Normans who built their castle opposite to it. 

Mr. Evton savs the fortre-s stood upon land of the Kitz.Alaiis, but w.is 
probably built bv order of Kin^ Henry 1 . It was for about ,i hundred ye.irs 
rep.iired and oji-pisoned b\- the Crown, ,ind at h-.ist twelve e-tates were held 
m this countv and in Statford bv serieantrv, ijr the serxice of certain quot.is 
of castle-, 4uard at Shi'awardme, of which records exist ,is bein^ returned 
as early as iifi^. At the close of |ohn's reion this c.istk' w.is r,i/ed bv the 
Welsh, when its nuns were h.mded bv the kiipo to the lir-t h'lt/Al.in, who 
rebuilt it about 1240. Its n.ime w.is commonly “Castle Is.ibel," perhaps 
from the coincidence that one of Us po-^essors, William Eit/Al.m, married 
Isabel de Sav ; and his oraiulson the first |ohn, who rebuilt it, niariied 
Isabel de Albme, .1 coheiress of the E.irl of AriiiKlel, while the wife ot his 
son John was Isabel de Mortimer, whose dower house it became. Ceasine; 
thus to be rov.d propi-rtv, the tortress lost the teiidal services reiideretl 
there, which were transferred to Monteomerv. 

On the de.ith of Richard, E.irl of Arundel, m 1302, this castle w.is deemed 
of no annual value, but m 1322, when Edw.ird II. commenced the war 
ayaiiist his barons, E.irl Eilmund loiniiiL; him (as is shown also at (fswestrv', 
came to his castle of Shr.iw.irdiiie, and for loipcf held the W'elsh Marches. 
In 132(1, when (Jueeii Is.ibell.i and her “peiitle" Mortimer .ippe.ired in arms 
ayaiiist the kiny, Earl Edmund w.is seized bv tlu- towiislolk near Shrewsbury, 
and beiipc h.mded over to the rjiieen's p.irtv w.is beheaded at Herelord, when 
his lands were seized bv Mortimer. 

Xuthiiyo IS recorded after this of Shraw.irdine until August 1483, when 
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Hcni'v, Duke* of Kichtnond, on his wav from Milford Mawn to the held of 
Ifosworth, came here desiriiiL; to pas^ at Shrew.'ibury. Leland '’ay-, tlie place is 
two miles from Montford Hndye, and ehewherc mention^ a child of FitzAlan's 
“which bv the Xeclv“eance of his Nonce, fell, as n -^ayd, out of hi^ nonce's 
armes, from the Katlements of tlie Castle of Sliraw.irdiy, and wa-^ killed.” 

Sir Thomas Bromlev, afterw.irds Lord Chancellor, who presided over the 
mock trial of Marv Oueen of Scots at FotIierin,“bav, puichased the Slirawar- 
dine Castle estates in and Ins son Sir Henrv made the castle his chief 

residence. In the time of his “randson Henrv Bromlev, the fortress was 
j^arrisoned for King Charles under Colonel Sir William \'anghan, who from 
his successful sallies and his long resistance m ibgg was called “The Devil 
of Shrawardine ” ; but the c.istle w.is t.iken bv treacherv at last, burnt down 
and totally destroyed by the Parliament forces m if'45, its very stones being 
taken away for repairing Shrewsbiirv. X'aughan's descendant Henry was 
created Lord Montfort in 1741, a title which died with his grandson, the third 
baron. A story is related that during the investment (which could not have 
been very close) Colonel Mytton, the Parliamentarv cominander, coming on 
Sir W. \'aughan and twelve of his olticers abroad, out of the castle, made 
prisoners of them and brought them before the walls, summoning the place, 
“which upon capitulation seemed willing to surrender, but Sir William, slipping 
in, drew U[i the bridge and returned a deni.il,” when the other officers were 
carried off. 

About rytio, after his |•eturn from India, Robert, the gi'eat Lord Clive — 
among his other purchases of land — acaiuiretl Shrawardine and Montford 
from the second Lord Montfort. 


SHREWSBURY (chirf) 

B oth Britons and Romans possessed themselves m turn of the vantage 
point of land where the river Severn, in its course southward, forms a 
large loop of flat ground, about 500 yaixL across, leaving a narrow neck on 
which was a natural eminence commanding the passage of the ri\er between 
England and W'ales. Here afterwards the Saxons erected a lofty mound, 
where now is Laura's Towei, and a line of earthwoi'ks, within which, after 
the fifth century, grew the town of Shrewsburv. 

The CoiK]ueror bestowed nearly the whole of Shropshire on his kinsman 
Roger de Montgomery, besides i5(S manors m other pai'ts ; and hei'e, as Earl 
of Shrewsbury, he installed the m/'nt of his earldom, and about the vear io<So 
commenced to build a Norm.m castle, clearing awav liftv-one houses of the 
town on the iiortliern i-tlumis to procure a site for it. At lirst there was pro- 
bably only a keep with its surrounding wall ; and this his successor, Robert de 
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Belcme (see Bridgnorth], extended on both sides to the river bank, where 
stood the Norman Gerewald’s Tower. This (temp. Henry III.) formed 
the starting-point of the circuit of the city walls, whicli were carrietl thence 
on the \V., and round the city back to the castle again, including on each side 
the approaches to the two bridges over Severn. 

The same “ Devil of Beleiiie ’’ fortified this castle against Henry I., at the 
beginning of his rebellion (1102), but when his other castle of Bridgnorth 
had fallen, and Henry advanced to Shrewsbury, Earl Robert, forsaken by 
his friends and seeing no means of resistance, left his castle here, by the 
gateway which we still see, and, meeting the king on his road to Shrewsburv, 
threw himself at Henrv's feet, giving up the kevs and suing for merev. The 
cruel and crafty rebel received a safe-conduct to the coast, but all his lands 
and honours were taken from him. Afterwards, in 1113, King Henry put an 
end to the mischief which Beleme was still working in Normandy, by seizing 
him and sending him over to Wareham Castle in Dorset, where he died 
in captivity. 

The castle tlienceforth became royal property, and was entrusted to a sewer 
or .steward, one Richard de Belmeis, and ne.xt to Pagan Fit/ John, and so it 
remained for twenty-four years, when Henry gave it to his second wife, who 
placed it in the hands of Whlliam de FitzAlan, tlie elder brother of Walter, 
Steward of Scotland, and ancestor of the Arundel family. Fit/Alan adhered 
to the cause of the rightful heir to the crown, the Empress Maud, and 
Shrewsbury had to stand a siege in 1138 by King Stephen, who carried the 
fortress by assault after four weeks, and ruthlessly hanged the captain, Arnulf 
de Hesding, and ninety-three men of his garrison. William FitzAlan fortu- 
nately escaped. When the young Duke Henry, afterwards Henry IF, came 
over, he obtained possession of Shrewsbury Castle, and it was once more 
attached to the Crown. 

Dining the Barons’ War, although this part of the country was greatly dis- 
turbed, no mention of this castle occurs ; it continued to be held bv the sheriffs 
of Salop. In i 2(S3 the Parliament which sat at Shrewsbury under Edward I., 
after his final defeat of the Welsh, executed the b.irbarous sentence for 
treason on David, the sovereign of Wales, which was earned out here, with 
all its horrors, probably in the castle-vaid, under the eye of the king. After- 
wards the whole assembly adjourned to the castle of Bishop Bui nell at Acton 
Burnell [q.v.), where was held the celebrated parliament in which for the first 
time the Commons of England participated. 

To Shrewsburv Henrv IV. brought his forces on the eve of the battle with 
Hotspur, in 1403, arriving there only a few hours before the insurgents, who 
also were advancing on this town. By this uieasuie he secured the passage of 
the Severn and cut off the assistance which Percy was expecting from Owen 

Glendower from Oswestrv. The fight, fatal to him, took place on the second day 
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at the place ^ince called Battlefield, three miles from Shrewshury, hut there was 
some skinnishinj4 the dav before under the X. walls of the town. 

Many succeedinq sovereigns came here ; hut after the union with Wales the 
importance of this fortrC'-s, as the door of Wales, passed awav, and when Leland 
visited it he wrote : “The Castle hath beetle a stronj^e thynoe. It is now much 
in mine.” In the reij^n of Elizabeth it was leased to one Richard Onslow, who 
conveyed his interest in it to the corporation. 

In the Civil War of the seventeenth centurv the place was garrisoned for the 
king, the outer walls being repaired and the gates strengthened. Charles visited 
Shrewsbury on several occasions. In February 1O45 a Parliamentary fijrce of 
laoo men under Colonels Bowyer and Mvtton managed to surprise the castle 
at night, a bad watch being kept. A party coming round on the E. side 
by water obtained possession of the pidisading and let m the rest of the force, 
which captured the stronghold almost without a blow, losing only two men ; 
the place was surrendered the same dav, upon which the town also was taken. 

Somehow the castle escaped destruction at the hands of the London Com- 
mittee, and at the Restoration w.as given back to the municipality, who kept it 
in a fortified state till the reign of James 11 ., when the guns and ammunition 
were removed, together with the outworks. It is probable th.it the line X’orman 
church of St. Nicholas was removed at that time. 

Wh.it remained was leased (about 1730) to a Mr. Goswell, who made the 
old place into a gloomy habitation, in which state it remained till Sir William 
Pulteiiey impro\’ed the appeaiance of it, as now seen. 

The castle, which is built of a reddish coloured stone, still ret.iins a consider- 
able portion of its old fabric. The keep is a square building with circul.ir 
turrets at the angles, and a good deal of the walls of the inner ward remain, 
together with the old Norman gateway. .Modern constructions have been erected 
on the mound. 


S T O K E S A Y i minor) 

T his tine structure stands at the foot of the hills at the N. entrance of the 
valley of the Onny River, seven miles from Ludlow, and is an almost 
unique specimen of a mansion of the thirteenth centurv, fortified subsequently 
to the erection of its domestic portion. Its principal defence consists in a moat, 
which points to its being intended rather for use as a family abode than for 
miht.iry purposes. Stokesay is of peculiar interest to the archieologist and 
historian, since of all early embattled houses in this county it retains most 
of its original character. 

the De Lacys of Ludlow, who from Domesday till 1241 held this and 
other manors directly from the Crown, about the year 1115 enfeoffed at 
Stoke the De Says, whose ancestor, Picot de Sai (;i place nine miles to the W. 
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of Exmes in Xormandv), had followed Duke William, and fought for him 
at Senlac. Five generations of De Savs dwelt here, and in 1241, when the 
last of the De Lacvs, their superiors, died, a blind old man, his estates were 
divided between his two sons-in-law, I^eter of Geneva, married to his d<iiightei' 
Alatilda, and John de \’erdun, the husband of the younger, Margaret, by whom 
he obtained Stokesav with other manors. He died in 1274, and during the 
life of his son this manor was conveyed to Lawrence de Ludlow, who in 1201 
(19 Edward I.) obtained a licence to crcnellate his house of Stokesav and 
strengthen it with a wall of stone and lime. He seems at this time to have 
built the great S. tower, the Hall having been previously * built in all probability 
by lohn de Verdun, 
who was an active 
Royalist during the 
Barons’ War, and re- 
sided here as one of 
the Lords Marchers. 

After this, ten gene- 
rations of Ludlows 
held Stokesay : they 
seem to have been 
prosperous merchants, 
and to have made 
their money in trade. 

At last, in 1497, the 
property fell with 
Anne, daughter of 
John Ludlow, to 

t,,, slOKIs.W 

Ihomas \ ernon, son 
of Sir Richard Vernon 

of Haddon, and thev were living here when Leland visited Stokesay Castle. 
Their son held the place and died in 1570, when Stokesay was sold to Sir 
George Mainwaring, and after being settled in i6j6 on the families of 
Baker and Francis, was in 1620 resold to a Shropshire ladv, the widow 
of the wealthy Sir William Craven, knight, Alderman of London. Her 
eldest son, the heir of Stokesav, who is spoken of as one of the most 
accomplished and honoured gentlemen in Europe, distinguished himself as 
a soldier at the early age of seventeen, in the Low Countries under Henry, 
Prince of Orange, and was knighted in 1626, being created B.iron Craven 
eight days after. 

The story of this nobleman's life is romantic and interesting. His admiration 

* .\s the st)Ie (if this castle is earlier than that iif Aclon-tiurnell. whu-e licence i^ (lated 12S4, it -eeno 
likely that the licence granted to Ludlow was only for an .rddi'mn to .an .already exoting fortic".. 
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of the beautiful but unliappv Eliz.ibetli, daipi^hter of James I., and wife of the 
Elector Palatine Frederick, called the Oiieen of Hearts, Ird him to adventure 
his life in the enterprise for placing the Elector on the throne of Bohemia ; 
he was taken pri>oner, and was obliged to purchase his liberty with £20,000. 
Then when Elizabeth’s kingdom was gone, and she and her family were 
destitute, Craven continued her friend and adviser ; he i> said also to have 
bought Combe Abbey near Coventry, from the romantic wish to possess the 
place where Elizabeth had passed her childhood. In her earlv davs she had 



STOKKSAV 


been placed here under the guardianship of Lord Harrington, who was 
entrusted with her education, and it was while she was here that the gun- 
powder plotters formed a plan to surprise Lord Harrington, and seize the 
princess, whom they intended to proclaim a Catholic queen. She was removed 
then for safety to Coventry. To Craven’s munihcence it was due that Elizabeth 
in 1661 was enabled to return to her native country ; Combe .Abbey was placed 
at her disposal, and it was there, 'tis said, that she gave her hand and was 
privately married to her devoted friend. Lord Craven (see the Papers, 

vol. 1.), But she died the ne.xt year, leaving him her papers, books, and 
pictures, which are still in the collection at Combe, .Additional interest attaches 
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to this princess, since she was the* mother of Prince Rupert, the gallant general 
of the great Civil War, and of his brother Prince Maurice, and was the 
grandmother of our first Hanoverian king, George I. 

Lord Craven lost L'5000 in assisting the Royal Family of England during 
the war, and in their exile, and was by Charles II. in 1663 created Earl of 
Craven. He died in 1697, aged nearly eighty-nine, and was succeeded in his 
estates by his cousin, on whom the barony alone descended. During Lord 
Craven’s absence, Stokesay was let on a very long lease, not many years 
expired, to a family called Laldwvn, and it was surrendered to the Parliament 
forces besieging Ludlow, thereby escaping demolition, only the battlements 
of the N. tower being re- 
moved. The old mansion 
recently passed into the 
hands of the late Mr. 

Allcroft, who has pre- 
served the fabric with 
much skill and judgment, 
and his son, Mr. H. j. 

Allcroft, is the present 
owner. 

The buildings, which 
are set in a coui'tyard 
of oblong shape, are 
surrounded, close to the 
walls, by a moat 22 feet 
wide, and now 6 feet 
deep, fed from a small 

i ,s ■ • , STOKESAV 

stream flowing into the 
river Onny. The present 

gatehouse is a line half-timbered Tudor building, replacing the old drawbridge 
house which led into the courtyard, where traces of several buildings may 
be seen, in existence at the beginning of the century, including the kitchen 
and buttery. 

The Hall is, with that of Winchester, the most perfect remaining of the 
thirteenth century. It is the main fe.iture of the house, standing opposite the 
gateway, and measures 51 feet by 31 feet internally. It has a tine open roof, 
and is lighted by four Earlv English windows on the \\ . over the moat, and 
by three on the E. There is no lireplace, the lire being put into a central 
brazier, and the roof is blackened with smoke. At the X. end some steps 
lead into what is probablv the oldest part of the fabric, a small defensible out- 
building, the ground door of which is a cellar with a large chamber upstairs, 
and at the end of which is a small tower projected into the moat. At the S. 
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end are the lower apartments, and an external staircase to the solar above, from 
whence a covered passa^^e leads into the threat tower, which has the appearance 
of two octai^on turrets joined together. It i> in three storevs, with a conical 
roof, and is of an imposin,^ appearance, heinq 60 feet hiph, with walls 2 vards 
thick. Hudson Turner declares Stokesav to he one of the most pertect and 
interesting buildings of the thirteenth century which we possess. 


TONG (uon-existent) 

T OXG lies on the E. of the county, near Hoscobel. Leland savs of it : “There 
was an olde Castell of stone caullid Tuni^e Castel. It st.indeth half a myle 
from the towne, on a Broke. Sir Henry \'ernoun a late daies made the Castel 
al of bricke." 

Its early history is not known ; that ascribed to it recarding Kinp Vortioern 
and Hengist belongs to a castle of the same name in Kent, with which this one 
has been confused. 

Tong passed through the hands of various families. At one time it was 
owned by the Pembrugges, the last of whom. Sir Fiilke, dying s./'., his sister 
and heir, Benedicta, carried Tong t(^ William Vernon of H.iddon ; from 
whom it came by an heiress to the Stanleys, and was purchased from them 
by a lawyer. Sir Thomas Harris. His daughter marrying William Pierre- 
point in 1638, brought the property to the dukes of Kingston. Evelyn, 
the last duke, sold Tc.mg in 1764 to George Durant, whose family were 
here for a hundred years. The Earl of Bradford purchased Tong from 
Captain Durant. 

George Durant, having as P.iymaster of the Forces acqiiii'ed a large fortune, 
built the present curious house in the place of Sir H. Vernon’s. The view 
of the old house, as it was in 1731, is given by Buck. 

In Symon’s list of Shropshire garrisons in May 1643 it is added: “Tong 
Castle,— first the king had it, and then the rebels gott it ; then Prince 
Rupert tocrke it, and put in a Garrison, who afterwards burnt it, when he 
drew them out to the battails of York.” ... “A favre old Castle neere the 
Church called long Ca-'tle belonging to Pierrepoint this 18 years.” 

The owner was then William Pierrepoint, second son of the Earl of 
Kingston, who was killed in Charles' service ; Ins son being on the side of 
the Parliament. 

The castle is partly surrounded by a deep artilicial ditch ; the entrance 
gateway i^ curiously carved with a representation of the ancient castle. 
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W A T T L L: S B O R O U G H {minor) 

T he ca>tle (if thi-i name lies t(i the \V. of Shi'ewsbury, a little bevnncl 
Renvton Castle, in a district once traversed by a Roman road — a branch 
of the Watling Street. The manor was among those held by Roger Fit/. Corbet 
of Cans, whose Corbet ancestor had received it from the Conqueror, and the 
house formed the Border residence of that familv. A Richard Corbet is 
shown here in Henry II. ), belonging to a branch (rf the Cans familv 

and holding under them ; and after four more generations of these Corbets 
the lands came to the De ki Poles, by the marriage of Elizabeth, onlv child 
of Sir Fulke Corbet, with John de la Pole, Lord of Mawddv, or Moethe, 
and other lands, through his mother, the daughter of Llewellvn. She died 
in 1403, her son, Fulke de Mawddy, being born 131)0, and her grandson, 
Sir John de Burgh — the son of her daughter Elizabeth, the wife of Hugh de 
Burgh — succeeded. 

The family of Leighton then obtained Wattlesborough by the marriage of 
.Ankaret, ;i daughter of this last Sir John de Burgh, with John Leighton, whose 
family thenceforth made it their principal seat until the year 1711, when 
Sir Edward Leighton removed to Loton, about a mile distant. Since that 
time Wattlesborough has been used as a hirmer’s house. 

There is not much recorded regarding the place, except that in 1584 

the Earl of Essex, Elizabeth's favourite, staved here with Sir Edwtird 

Leighton for nearly eight weeks, perhaps “with a view of raising forces 
for the expedition tigaiust Holland " (Canon Blake’s paper in the ^Irc/nco/o^'/u!/ 
Journal, 18684 

The engraving of this building, as it lately was, shows a tolerably perfect 
square Norman keep of small size, having double pilasters at the end of 
each face, not meeting but with an open arris, as is seen at Heluisley, 
A'oi ks. Some Xorman windows remain, but most of them are enlarged 
loopluales with square heads, one being of later insertion. The roof is 
formed bv a four-sided frame and is tiled. The tower now has but three 
stages, but bv tradition there was lorinerlv a fourth, and also a battle- 
inented parapet ; while the original roof was Hat, and had a look-out turret 
above it. 

The remains now consist of this t(5wer only, with a small building or wing 
on the N. side ; but it is said that there once were four such towers, 

the stones of which were used in the construction of the neighbouiing 

church. Traces of foundations occur in various spot--, and there are vestiges 
of the moat. Connected with the tower is a large earthwork, 5(1 y.irds square, 
of possibly prehistoric origin. 
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W H I T E C H U R C H ( noti-c.xislent) 

W HITECHURCH was formerly called Weston, and wa" Nituated in the 
N.W. corner of the countv, near Flint and Cheshire. .Some rnin> of 
the walls of this castle existed as late as 17O0, on the Castle Hill on the side 
of the mill, hut thev have now vanished entirelv. The manor belonged at the 
Conquest to Harold the kinr^, and was given by William 1 . to his stepson-in- 
law William, Earl Warren, afterwards Earl of Surrey. Eyton says that the 
Warrens held this place until the death of Hertred in i2(Si, when Whitechurch 
passed to his sister Eleanore, the wife of Robert le Strange. Thenceforth the 
history of Whitechurch merges in that of the Barons le Strange of Blackmere. 


\v H I T 'r I N G T O N ( miuon 

T he remains of the castle of Whittmgti.m stand on low marshy ground near 
the railway station. The manor, after the Conquest, was held by a Welsh 
owner named Tudor, under Earl Roger de Montgomery; his younger son 
Ranulph, styled “Pefr” (the “Fine,” or the “Swell”), married Maud, daughter 
of Ingelric, a noble Saxon, once the mistress of the Conqueror, and who had 
by him a son called William. She had also by her husband three other sons, 
who, being all bixnight up together, bore the name of Pefr, anglicised into 
Peverell. The king’s bastard son received grants of land in Notts, North- 
amptonshire, and Derby, and Maud's other sons also were provided for ; one 
of them, on the attainder of Robert de Beleme (see Osz^'cstry), had Whittington, 
which afterwards went to his niece Miletta Peverell, who was the wife of Warine, 
the son of Fulke Pdtz Warine, who thus became possessed of the property. 

Henry II. annexed it to the Crown, placing there first Geoffrey de \’ere, and 
then Roger de Powis, who was Lord of Whittington temp. Richard 1 . ; but 
in the sixth year of King John, Eitz Warine succeeded in recovering his 
family property. He was a strenuous supporter of that reckless king, and 
was at one time lord of Ludlow. A story is told of his once playing a game 
of chess with King John, when the monarch, losing the game, in a rage 
broke Fitz Warine’s head with the chess-board ; “but Fulke, nothing daunted, 
returned the blow, and almost,” savs an old writer, “demolished the king” 
(see Harper's “ Marches of Wales,” 1894). In 1219 his son, the third Fulke, 
paid Henry 111 . T262 and two chargers {destriers), for the possession of this 
castle, with licence next year to fortify it. This we can take as the date of 
the castle. Fulke was slain at Lewes in 1264, lighting on the king's side, when 
Henry was forced by De Montfort, his captor, to grant Whittington to 
Llewellvn of Wales. 
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The tourtli Fulke >erveil with sucli L;:ill:iiitrv in the WcFh c;inip.tiL;n^ under 
Edward I. that Whittington wa^ restored to him, and liis son, the liith Fulke, 
was suiiuiKsned to Parliament as a baron, m 121^5, till 1314. Atter linn the 
descent of the Fit/ Wannes of Whittinatun Castle and manor continued for 
a lonu period, until hv the failure of heirs male the property passed by 
Elizabeth, a sister of the tentli Fulke, to her husband. Sir Kiehard Hanktortl, 
knight. Their daughter and heir, Thomasine, married William ISourcliier, 
ancestor of the Bonrchiers, earls of Hatli, whose descendant Earl John 
exchanged Whittington with Flenry \T 1 I., and from the Crown it pas-ed to 
the FitzAlan family, from whom, in 1570, it was purchased by William Albanx', 
and the manor has since continued with the descendants of that Gentleman, 

Mr. Clark shows that this place is the site of a very earlv fortilication, in 
which water formed the main defence, the proof of which is m an artiticial 
mound, 30 feet hinh, with sides about 150 feet long by 100, that have been 
scarped and revetted. A wall surrounded this, defended by live or six circular 
towers, of which the two supporting the entrance remain entire, and there is 
the base of anutlier. In front of this mound was another large earthen 
platform, separated from it bv a moat, contamiii” the mam entrance and 
the outer ward. Westward of these islands are two others, likewise divided 
by water, and behind these ranges a sort of semicircular work, with three more 
islands forming long ramparts ami ditches, protecting the inner fort from the 
S.W. to the S.E. A swiftlv running stream from the E. supplied water, llooding 
the whole intermediate ground between the islands, and rendering them quite 
unapproachable. 

L'pon the mound, which must have been formed by Saxon or Danish lianrls, 
was the keep, or an enclosed fort within a strong revetment wall, 30 feet in 
height, with a second gatehouse and drawbridge. The outer WMial was 
approached bv a dr.iwbridge and the gatehouse, of which part is still 
tolerably perfect ; this enclosure was rectangular, with strong walls llanked 
by circular towers at the angles, and having the entr.mce on its E. side. The 
whole of the older part seems of the reign eif Henry 111 ., and is, no doubt, 
b itz Warine work, but there is a chamber in the S. wall w itli a sharp- 
pointed window of late Decorated style. No masonry remains on the other 
islands (Clark). 

In a drawing of this castle dated 1700, iiw towers are shown in the outer 
ward, with a large extent of curtain wall, each tower being battlemeiited, and 
a low-pointed entrance doorway with machicoulis oyer is giyen. In that yeai 
the E. tower fell, and the X. one was then iinderimned tor the purpose of 
getting stone for road repairs. In i8o(i the smaller tower was taken down to 
repair the gatehouse, which is now' nearly all that remains of tlie castle ot the 
Fitz W’arines, who were lords here for nine generations, riieir shiekl is still 

to be seen on the w.ill. 
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Cbesbive 

A L D 1'" O R D III) 

O X the hank ol tlie ri\er 1 )ee, three nule> S. ol Che-^ter, and 

j near Pulford, is die villa-e of Aldford, aiul below it is the ford 
' aeross Itee, trom wliieli it deriw-s its title. (In ;m eminence abox'e 
are the earthwork.s ol a castle, erecteil for the defence of this 
important point, the ancient jniiction ol the Xorlli and South W’atinpo Streets. 

llie fortification is ot sinoiil.ir sliape, sonieuiial re'cniblin;; a harp in the 
cnitline of its earthworks and ditches, whicli alone rein, tin. The outer ward 
forms a large triangle, whose sirles nieasiire respecti\ elv i ;;o, i JO, and 55 yards 
along the enclosing ditch, winch is jo v.irds wide, where un, titered. The 
X.W. angle of this ligiire is occupied bv a larije circular inouiid, 40 yards in 
diameter, surrounded by its own moat, 40 yards wide, and intersects the main 
ditches before mentioned. Cpon this mound of still earlier origin was the 
Norman keep of the castle of .1 family who took their name from the locality, 
hut the buildings ot which haye quite disappeared. The country people c.ill 
the mound tslokib Hill, and the lower or (inter court, the II, ill Croft, it being 
the site of a mansion built by the .\rderue family, which, like the castle, has 
yanished. 

It is probable that the structure was built in the reign of Henry It., when the 
Aldford family liyed here, haying buccecdcd to certain manors of the Biguds. 

ib2 
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Richard dc Ahlfcrd wa-. succeeded in his fee and castle of Aldford, between 
10 fohn and 13 Henry III., by Sir john .Arderne, who appears to have been 
either his son or his son-in-law, and who was confirmed here bv Randle, Earl 
of Chester, as his niiL's (“ pro honia^io et ■'crvitio suo ")• This family of Arderne 
continued here in a direct line till the reiun of Henrv IV., when, towards the 
end of that time, Alatilda de .Arderne brou.yht .Aldford to her husband, 
Thomas Stanlev, the third son of Sir |ohn Stanley, of Lathiun and Knowsley, 
K.Ci. (see Lii-crpool], On the attainder and e.Keciition of Sir William Stanley, 
.Aldford fell to the Crown, and temp. Henrv VIII. was bought by Sir William 
Brereton,' who was himself beheaded in 154O, when the property was ayain 
seized bv the Crown, and ifranted bv the kiny to Edward Peckham. It after- 
waivE passed to vai ious persons, ainon,i< whom was the infamous Lord Mohiin, 
whose second wife sold .Aldford manor to the Gros\'enor taimly, in whom it 
IS now vested. 


B E E, S T O N (c/ni/) 

B EESTOX stands on the summit of a bold hill iif new red sandstone, which, 
risinu out of the Hat, plain country, att.iins an elevation ot nearly 400 feet 
above it. d'owards the S. the hill 'lopes evenly and swiftly downwards, but 
denudation on the X. and E. has left a precipitous cliff, on the brink of 
which Randle the I'hird, 'urn.mied lUimdeville or Blondeville, sixth Earl of 
Chester, in 1220 built .1 maunilicent ca'tle. 'I'liere are no records of any earlier 
work, but we mav well 'unnise that so commandiiyu a [losition, overlooking an 
immense panorama of countin’, and so clo'c to the mam roads passing thruunh 
this district, was occupied bv the ori^lnal possessors ot this county lonu befm’e 
Xorman days. Little is known of the carlv history of this fortress. Randle, 
the founder, was certainly the greatest of the Xorman earls of Chester, and to 
his support Kinu |()hn w.is mainlv indebtetl lor his security on the throne; 
while the reiyn of the vounu kino, Henry III., was established by the victory 
which Earl Randle nainetl over the French troops at Lincoln. He raised ,in 
arinv, and, taking Henrv with him, inarched to Lincoln, where the Comte de 
Perche and the Dauphin lav waiting tor him. Walter de W ittlesey, the Peter- 
borough monk, relates how the two earls met before Lincoln Cathedi’al, when 
De Perche, observing the small stature of Randle, e.xclaimed, “ H.ive I waited 
here <dl this while for so small a dw.irl ! ” To which Randle replied, “1 vow 
to Cod and (Jur Ladv, whose church this is, that before to-morrow ewenmg 1 
will seem to thee greater and taller th.in that steeple." 

The following day he gave battle to the brench, destroyed them, and 
slew the Comte de Perche. Then seizing on Louis the Dauphin m the 
cathedral, he made him swear on the relics on the high altar never to claim 
the crown of England, and to quit the country with all his followers. Ihis 
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b^'in^ tloiK’, he 'cnt fur tlie vouni; kiiiL;, Ilciir\', a child nf ten, who liad been 
waithii; in the ci >\\ -hoii'c of Ihinllev Abbev near Linculn, and placing him on 
the altar deh\ered him ■'ei''m of the kiiiLtrloiu b\’ a white wand, and did 
homape to liiiii, a-^ did all the nobler present. 'I'hi^ Earl Randle died without 
is'iie in 1^32, havinp held In', e.irldom liftv-oiie veai’', anti hi^. nephew, fohn 
Scott, Earl of Huntinadtin'hire, Micceefled a-, '.eventh ,ind la-.! Earl of Chc'ter. 
On hi-, de.ith in 1237, Heniy seized the c.istles of Chester and Ifeesttm, 
and ctiU'c'd homage to be done to Rrince Etlw.ird bv the Cheshire nobles ;md 
L;entrv as Earl of Chester. 

Later, in 12^4, Simon de Montfort after the biittle of Lewes took possession 
of Beeston Castle, and Governed it with his supporters ; but he conld not have 
held it in force, as the next year the kind's men, fames de Andlev and Crian 
St. Pierre, took it on behalf of the kiiyt^. After this, nothin^ is recorded about 
the place until the last year of Kichaial 11., who, on his way to c.irry out his fatal 
expedition to Ireland, chosc Beeston Ctistle for the repositi.irv of his treasure 
and jewels, leaviny them here to the amount i.if 200,000 marks (1134,000), m 
charge of a Garmon of a hundred men. But on the coming of Bolini^broke till 
was delivered over to him. The hist mention of it as a re.^ular fortress is in 
1460, dm 111,0 the Wars of the Roses, when it is recorded amon.o the castles and 
manors belon,oino to the e.irldom. 

In Leland's time it was in ruins, and so continued till the Civil Wars of 
the seventeenth century. In 1640 it was taken and held by the Parhamenttirians 
with a o.irrison of three hundred, when occurred the only w.uiike incident 
connected with the place of which we have any account. In December of 
that year Captain Landford with some Royalist soldiers came here, and, 
attended by only ei,oht men, scaled the steep side of the rock and ,oot into 
the upper ward, and then, as is believed, by the treachery of Captain Steel, the 
Parliamentarian Governor, omned possession of the castle. The whole transac- 
tion seems to have been peaceably arrane;ed, but, when Steel marched out 
after giving up the castle and all its contents, his soldiers mutinied against 
him, and he was put m prison, and tm.illv shot for his act at Xantwich. 
Mention of his death is found m the diary of the siege of Xantwich, in 
which an entry for January 1643 records that “Steel, late governor of Beeston 
Castle, was shot to death in Tinker’s-croft by two soldiers, according to the 
judgment against him . . . he confessed all his sins, among the rest, that of 
uncleanness ; he prayed a great while, and to the judgment of charity died 
penitently. ” 

By the capture of Beeston Castle ammunition and stores for one and a half 
years were secured for the king, and much treasure also was taken, which 
the country people had sent in for safe custody. Further vicissitudes were in 
store for Beeston Castle, however, for in ihyg the Parliamentarians advanced 
from their quarters at Xantwich and besieged it. The Riyal garrison, ill 
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provided with both fuel and ^tore^, pallantiv held out from Oe'tobei till the 
middle of the following March, when the prince'. Rupert and Maurice came in 
force and compelled the siege to be raised. It was at this time that Prince Rupert 
caused the manor hall to be burnt, in order to avoid its being used bv the eiieinv ; 
and it is said that, being at dinner in this huilding, “he did not communicate 
his intentions to the ladv of the house until he rose from dinner, when he ex- 
pres'.ed his regrets at being compelled thus to requite her hospitality ’ (Avrtmi). 
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The Roundheads returned to the attack again in the next month, and 
raised a strong mound and other works against the fortress, but the approach 
ot the king again obliged them to retire, d'he Rityalists continiieLl their gallant 
resistance here till Piqs, when, after the defeat of Sir Marmaduke Langd.ile 
on Row ton Heath, the king’s power in that rjuarter was destroyed. Then 
on Xovember i(ith, after a furtlier protracted defence of eighteen weeks, the 
garrison of liftv-six men had to surrender the place, marching out with all 
the honours of war. It is said there were no provisions found, with the 
exception of a turkev-pie, the garrison having been reduced even to eating all 
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the cat-- in the place. 'Die next Year 15cc--tnn Ca--tlc wa-- cli'-niantlcd and 
left to rmn. 

The maiKjr of ljee>ton remained with the familv ol the name of Ihinlniry, 
deNCended from tlie ]fimhiir\a- who held it in Hciijy 11.'-' time. Sir Ceorye 
Bunhurv had it in 44 ()ueen Elizabeth, and at lenyth, bv the marriage of 
the daughter of Sir Hiiyli to Wilh.im Whitmore, it went to the hitter, but wa> 
soon after transferred bv ISridpct his lieir to Thom, is, \'iscount Savaye of 
Kock Sav.iye, whose yrandil.iiiyhter liridyet briuiytht it to Sir d homas Mostyn, 
Bart., from whose heiress, Ladv Chainpneys, Ifeeston was purchased by the 
Tollemache familv, and thev still own it. 

The main fortress stands on the crown of an abrupt precipice, which 
renders it inaccessible on three sides, on the X,, W., and S. sides, the 
X. and S. faces beim; connected bv an immensely deep ditch at the base 
of the walls eiiclosupti the inner ward, which is .1 rectangular space of an 
acre. The entr.ince to it is bv a drawbridge .md a o^tdiouse, li.ninn two 
semicircular tlankiny towers, and an Early Euolish pointed archway with 
portcullis. 'Fills yatewav and the c.istle w.ill, which descends to the level of 
the brook at the foot of the clilf, ()0 feet below, are all that remains perfect 
m any decree. 'Fhere are but tew ve'ti_ 4 es of the rooms in the castle. 

Erom the drawbrid, 4 e, externally, stretches the outer ward, a larne area 
of 7 or S acres, sufficient to i^ive shelter to tlocks anti herds, enclosed bv 
an irregular circular wall, strengthened by eight mural towers, which extends 
ticioss the neck of the lull from X. to S. 'I'he entrance to this ward was 
by a gatehouse similar to that of the inner ward, and it was defended by a 
strong stpiare tower. (Fwmg to the repairs and tidditiiius of the seventeenth 
Century all the masonry of the thii'teenlh has now ipute vanished. 


B R U N S T A T IF or B R I M S T A G 1 ( mnior) 

O X a bleak tract ot moorkind lies this original settlement of the Domvilles, 
who were probablv a vounger branch of the barons of Alontalt, under 
whom they held their lands. 'Fhe elder line is represented bv the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, .md another branch continued in uninterrupted male descent at 
Lymme in this countv until the beginning of the last crnturv. 

Ihe lirst Hugh iJoiuville appe.irs in the reign of Heiirv 111., and his descen- 
dants continued until the tune of Richard 11., when an heiress brought the 
lands to Sir Hugh de Holes or HuEe, bv whose granddaughter thev passed 
to the 'Froutbecks in 10 Henrv \'l., and troiu them the propertv c.ime to the 
Earl of Shrewsburv, as it is now- vested. 

At the end of the village is the hall, a building of no great anticpiity ; but 
attached to it is a lofty and ancient peel tower, the surviving member of the 
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former t.ibric. It m buildinr^ ot four -^torev-^, ooiinLetccl bv ;i newel 

^taircMse, and ^uiiiiounted with a lieavv crenellaleil paraiK-t and macliieeiulis. 
The lowest -^taije has a stone ribbed vault, said to have loriued the chapel. 

Hu_L;h Hulse and liH wife Mai'cerv had a licence m it<)b to build an 
oratorv at this place, and the tower is suppn-,ed to have been built temp. 
Henrv \’. 'bhe period of the castle’s demolition is uncert.un : it was habitable 
at the end of the sixteenth ceiitiirv, and w.is then tenanted bv john Pool of 
Poole, as the superior bailiil ol the T.iibots. 


CHESTER CASTLE u-hujs 

T he foundation of this castle is ascribed bv ( )rdericus \'it.dis to William 
the Conqueror three years after the Conquest. It w.is not only the chief 
stronghold, but often alsit the palace of the powerlul earls of Chester, and 
this dual cluiracter it retained until alterations inatle at the begmnin- ol the 
present century utterly destroyed its interesting details ; a Crecian barrack 
or court-house was then erected, with a Done temple by way of entrance. 
One portion onlv of the old building remaim m tlie -■hape of a st]uare tower, 
ctilled CcCsar’s or |uhus .-\gncola's Tower, which w.is long med as ,i powder 
inaga/ine. This tower dates from a [leiiotl later th.m the Conquest, being 
Transitional Xorman in style, and stands pailly on the Roman walls of the 
ancient city. Within it is the Chapel of St. Mary, infra ca-trum, built between 
iiyo and 1200, measuring Ki feet 4 inches In' ltd. leet m area, ami lOl teet m 
height, the roof being t'aulted and groined. In this chapel King James 11 . 
received mass on his visit to Chester. 

The castle is situated near the S.W. angle of the uty w.ills, the upper ward 
standing on high ground whieh hills precipitously on the S. and W ., ,ind it is 
lurther defended on the N. bv an arlilicial elevation. Pennant describes the 
castle of his time (17S4) as “composed id two parts, an upper and a lower, 
each with a strong gate, defended bv a rrumd bastion on either side with a 
ditch, and formerlv with diawbndges. Within the precincts ot the upper 
balhiim are to be seen some towers of Xorman architecture, square, with 
sriuare projections at each corner, slightly -.alienl. 'The handsomest is that 
called after juhus Ciesar. The <irsen.il, sonie b.itteries, aiul certain habit, ible 
buildings occupv the rem.uning I'.iit. ( )n the side ot the lower court stands 
the noble room called Hugh Lupus’ Hall, in which the courts ol jU'-tice tor 
the county are held ; its length is very nearly iio teet, aiul the breadth 
45 feet ; the height is tremendous, being 50 teet, .incl the chamber is titling 
for the state apartments of a gre.it baron. .Ailjoinmg the end of this great 
hall is the Court of Exchequer, or the Cliaucerv of the County Palatine of 
Chester. This very building is said to have been the Parli.mient holme ol 
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the little king^ of the palatinate. It -'avour-' of antiqnitv in atehilecture, and 
within are a number of neatlv carved ^eat^ enclo.-'etl bv (lothie arches and 
pillars. At the upper end are two chairs of state, one foi' the earl, the 
other for the abbot. The eipht others are allotted to his eipht barons, and 
occupy one side of the room." Ornierod pives the rare plate bv Hollar, of 
Earl Lupus holding his parliament here. 'I'liis beaniitul Hall wa- ruthlessly 
demolished in 1830 to make room for the (Irecian desiyus of Mr. Thomas 
Harrison. The upper ward remained little altered, however, except that the 
patehouse and its towers were removed. I.V'ons' .l/npi/a I'ntinniia pives a 
bird's-eye view taken from the Harleian MSS. (2073.) William 1 . planted to his 
nephew Hugh, surnamed Lupus, son of Richard, Earl of .-Vvranches, the County 
Palatine of Chester “to hold bv the sWord, as he held England bv the crown" 
(as see under y/u/hv/). Hugh divided the countv between four barons; 1. his 
cousin, Sir Nigel of Halton; 2. Sir Piei's Malban of Nantwich; 3. Sir Eustace of 
Mtilpas; 4. Sir Warren Vernon of Shipbrook. Hugh's son Richard was drowned 
at liarlleur m the shipwreck which cau'ed the death of Prince William, son of 
Henry I., in 1120; and as he left no issue, the earldom of Chester then descended 
to his cousin, Ranulph Rohun, as third earl. Rannlph m.irried Maud, daughter 
of Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford, and died in 1130, being succeeded by his 
son Ranulph, who took the side of the Empress Maud, and was the great warrior 
by whom Stephen was defeated (see He married .-Mice, daughter of 

Robert, Earl of Gloucester, and died in 1152. His son, Hugh, the fifth earl, 
took the part of the sons (.if Henry 11 . against their father, whom he fought 
in Normandy, but was defeated <ukI ina(,le prisoner by the king. Hugh died 
in 1181, and his son Ranulph, surnaiued ISlondeville, became sixth Earl of 
Chester, being aUo Earl of Linea.ilm This earl was not only a wry Icvirned 
man, but also a good soldier. He defeated the l-'reiicli army at Lincoln, thus 
ending the claim of file Daupliin to file English throne. His lirst wile was 
Constance, widow of (.leolfrcv, third s.iu (.if Idenrv lb, and lather of Prince 
Arthur, killed by King john at Rouen, and of the hapless Rrincess Isabel, liis 
sister. Earl Ranulph died at his castle of Wallingford in 1 2 32, a./., when liis 
lands Were divided, his nephew John, surnamed “ Scot, " succeeding as seventh 
earl. John married Jane, daughter of Llewellvu, Prince of Wales, by wliom 
he was poisoned ( .I/u/r/'ixe Parts) in 1237. Dvmp without issue, his four sisters 
became his heirs i. Margaret, married to the Earl of Gallowav ; 2. Label, 
married to Robert Hruce, and grandmother to King Robert llntce ; 3. M.uid, 
died .f./i. ; 4. Eva, wife of Henrv, lord of Aberg.i\eun\', one of the eoiiipetitoi s 
for the crown of Scotland, temp. Etlward I, At Earl Jolm's death Heurv 111 . 
annexed Chester and its title to the Crown, and his descendants were earls 
until the time of Edward the Black Prince, since when the eldest sons of 
all sovereigns of England have from tlieir birth borne the title of Earls of 
Chester. 
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It was in Chestei Castle, in the year 1477, that Eleanor, Duehes', of 
Cjloncester, was confined. The most memorable event which occurred in it> 
history was the ereat siej4e, heifun in 1643, and lasting, on and oil, idar three 
years. The castle itself !S not especi.illv mentioned in the accounts of this 
siege, hut we are told that the citv had received a tolerably strong line of 
fortifications, and was able to sustain repeated attacks of the enemy — Lord 
Byron being in command, with twelve commissioners. The bcsiegerl refused 
nine summonses for capitulation from the I’arliamentarian general. Sir William 
liiereton ; but at last, towards the end of January 1^143, having consumed all 
their horses, dogs, and cats, thev made an offer to treat. Articles of surrender 
were drawn up and at length agreed to, and Chester and its castle were on 
very honourable terms given up on Februarv 3, 1645. 

The old walls which surround the citv and their towers are still kept m 
good order, and afford a pleasant promenade, two miles in length. At their X.W. 
angle is the Water Tower, which has been rebuilt on the site of the ancient one 
which stood on the N. bank of Dec for five hundred years. It is described by 
Fuller in and in an old record of events at Chester by Hemingway it is 

said ; “ 1322. In this year the new 'bower was built at the cost of the city by 
John Helpstoue, a mason, who conditioned to build tlie same for the suin ul 
4 100." It is of circular shape, 10', yards in diameter and 24 yards in height, 
having at convenient distances loopholes for the discharge of missile weapons. 
But by the desertion of the old river channel, and the sanding up (.if the haven, 
this ancient ti.nver has been left high and drv ever since the days of Richard 11 . 


D O 1) DING T O N C A S T L E (i/iiiior) 

I X the fourtli year of Henry I\'.'s reign |ohn de Delves had licence to crenel- 
late a tower in Doddington Bark, about four miles S.E. of Xantwich, where 
there is a suinptnons hi.nise, built about liftv years since. A short (.listanee X. 
of this modern building are the .iiicient remains of a castle, or fortilied mansion, 
el ected by Sir John Dehes in 1 364, to which, perhaps, tiie abo\e mentioneil 
licence applied. Whether the tower was a dctacherl biiildiug i.ir an addi- 
tion to the casile does not appear. 

't he Delves faniily was in Staffordshire in the time of Edw.ird 1 ., and its 
nieinbers were esepures of the lords Andley. In 3<S Edward 111 . Sir John Delves 
had a licence to fortify Doddington, which he had purchased thirteen \eais 
pievioiislv from John de Brescy (25 Edward 111 .). It was his grandson who 
obtained permission from Henrv IV. to build the tower ; his great-grandson, Sir 
John Delves, knight, being slain at 'Fewkesbury. This Sir jolni s son, also called 
John, was beheaded after that battle. In Tf)2i Sir 'Fhonias Delves of Doddington 
w as made a baronet, and his great-grandson, also Sir Fhomas, lelt an mily daughter 
VOL. II. ' ' V 
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and heiress, Elizabeth, brout'ht Doddin^ton tii her liusband, Sir Brian 

Bre)nghton — whence tlie family of Delve'^-Brouy;ht()n, the pix-^ent owners. 

The drawing in Orinerod shows a square tower of two storevs, of four- 
teenth-centurv stvle, witli a later outer stair of approach, having a battlemented 
turret capping each angle. “A mansion of middle date, built in the reign of 
Elizabeth near this castellet, and which was thrice occupied by the Parlia- 
mentary troops during the Civil Wars, has been wholly taken down ; but five 
statues of Lord Audley and his esquires, which decorated the portico, and 
some other ornamental stone-work of the mansion, are preserved in the outer 
staircase attached to the remains of the castellet." 

In January lOqg tlic Royalists besieged Docklington Hall, when held by 
Captain Harwar and 160 men, and took it, hut it was retaken in h'ebruary by 
the Parliament, who planted “great ordnance " against it. 


D (J D L E S T’ O N E {iion-cxi^tciit) 

O X the SAV. of Chester, opposite to ICiton, is the site of a castle, once 
the seat of a family named Boydel, descend, ints of Osbern Fit/. Tezzon 
or Taisson, who held Dodlestone at the Domesdav Survey. This Tezzon 
family was an illustrious one in Xorm.mdv, and once held in fee a lifth 
part of that province, being seigneurs of Cmqueleiz. Raval 'raisson fought 
at Hastings, and seems to have been the lirst of this English branch [Onnerod). 
Osbern s son was Hugh, .ukI liis grandson, Helto, who assumed the name 
of He Boydel. He had two brothers, Alan and William, w ho both succeeded 
during the reign of King jolni, and were known as benefactors to the Church. 
Hie son of the kilter brother. Sir W'llham de Bovtlel, knight, made grants 
also in 1J45 to the abbey of Hieukicres. 

Here the Boyilels continued tor mam generations, mamtaiiimg themselves 
“ with a degree of consequence little inferior to that of the b, irons of the 
eaildom. A partition of the estate took pi, ice temp. Edward 111 ., when 
Dodlestone tell to Howel ap (fwaiii X'aughan, whose son and heir, William, 
assumed the name of Bovdel, and his descendants continued here till ^ 
Henry \ 1 ., when the c.istle and lands were brought m marriage bv a daughter 
to Hugh de R.ulyche or Redishe. This family remained long in possession, 
until an heiicss, Maud, m the eleventh year of Oueeii Elizabeth’s reign, married 
William Merbury, when a jiart of the prop<.-rtv was sokl to the (ji oswiiors. 
1 he\ con\e\ed it afterwards to Ihomas F^gerton, the Lord Chancellor, who 
made his residence at Dodlestone Hall. The residue of the est.ite was sokl 
111 102^ by llioinas Merbury to several holders, from whom it came to the 
C.rosveiior family, its present owners. 

Ihe site of the old home of the Boydels can still be tiaced on the W. of 
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the church, wlicrc is a rectangular encI()'^ure, about a Clie^hire acre in extent, 
formed by the moat, having in its X.E. corner a circular mound, the Mte of 
the ancient keep, surrounded by its own moat, wliich i> connected with the 
principal ditch, outside of whicli again are the remains of a circular earthwork. 
The Alanlevs of Lache erected within this enclosure a lioiise which formed the 
headquarters of Sir William lirereton during tlie siege of Chester, but it has now 
vanished. 


D U N H A M -M A S S Y {nou-rxistaiD 

T he castle of Uunham-Massv was formerly the seat of the ancient hkirous 
Massv, and was situated near Altrincham. The tinst b.iron, Hamon .Ma^sv, 
held his lands under Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, temp. William the CoiKiiieror. 
Sir Hamon, the sixth and last baron, lelt tour d.mghters, the eldest oi whom, 
Cicelv, married lohn Litton of liollin, temp. Ivdward II. (hi the death ol Sii' 
Hamon, who had sold Dunham to Oliver de Ingham, a |udge of Chester, a law- 
suit subvened, after the settlement of which Ingham held Dimliain till his death, 
when the Littoiis entered into possession. 'I'hereafter Heiirv, Duke ot Lancaster, 
bought the manor and ga\'e it to Roger le Stiange, lord (.if Knocking, whose wite 
was heir to Ingham. Dunham seeiiis, however, to lia\e reverted to the hitloiis, 
and from them to haw come, through the X'eiiables ol I\uidertou, to Sir Robert 
Booth of I-larton, Lancaster, descending from the Fittoiis by an arraiigenieiit 
dated ii Heiirv \T. In the first year ot Rich.ird lll.s reign Ceorge Bothe, 
arn/iiirr, son of William Bothe, miliS, was seised ot the moiety of Dunhain- 
Hassv anii.ing others. His desceiichmt, Sir (leorge Itootli, ha\ing represented 
the ca.umtv in the Long Ikirliaiiieiit, and liavitig been actixely engaged m the 
service of the Connnonwe.ilth, “conceived a subsei.|ueut disgu't tor that 
cause, and became a prime mover in the lecstoratioii. hor this tarrly piece 
of loyaltv, and for his losses, he subse(.|ueutly receiverl -t 10,000, ami was 
created Baron Delamere of Dunham-XIassy. His sou Henry, who stroiiglx' 
espoused the cause of the Prince of Orange, was raised m i(kio to the earldom 
of Warrington, and his granddaughter and sole heiress niarned 111 17.V' Haiiy, 
qth Karl of St.imford, whence came the muon ol these titles. 

The X^orman barons constituted Dunham the chicl seat ol then b.uoin, 
and built a castle at this jilace, of which, however, notlimg whatever remains. 
X'or, indeed, are there aiiv local traditions of it having existed, although theie 
are charters which mention both the castle and the deiiendeiit tort of I llci's- 
ford. A drawing e.xists of the mansion (if Dunham as it appeare(.l 200 veais .igt.), 
standing within a garden surrounded by a moat, and haviiig in one angle ol 
the grounds a high circuLir mound, similar to all such round luoimds, on 
which sometimes were built the Xorman shell or hollow keeps. Doubtless 
this drawing represents the last relic of the fortress ot Hamon de .M.isci. 
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F R O D S H A M ( non-iwiftcut) 

T he town of thih name lies at the foot of tlie lofty and precipitous (Jverton 
Hill, on the S. side of the Weaver River near its continence witli the Mersey 
estnarv. The lands here were amon" the possessions of the Xorman earls 
palatine of Chester, and there exists a charter to the biirnesses of Frodsham, 
dated in the early part of the twelfth century, from Randle Hlnndeville, Earl of 
Chester, who >ippcars to have lived in PTodshani Castle, built perhaps b\ his 
ancestors. 

The position of this castle was important, commanding; as it did a narrow 
pass on the road to Chester from Lancashire, between some marshes and the 
steep sides of Overton Hill ; in ancient times it was protected bv the waters of 
the Mersev, and in front by marshes. There are no loiyiter any remains of the 
fortress, the site of winch w.is at the W. end of the town, but in the collections 
of the Bucks is a drawing of it as it appeared in 1727, when a ,L;ood deal 
of the Norman fabric still existed. Ormerod says that the buildinu was of 
stone with semicircular arches of early Norman work, and walls of enormous 

thickness. 

PToin the reinn of Edward 111 . to th.at of Elizabeth the castle seems 
to have been used as a manor naol, and the office of Constable to it was 
hereditary. After its acquisition by the Sav.ines of Rock Sava.Ce (a place 
on the opposite side of the stream), that family resided there till if)54, 
when the castle w.is consumed by lire, on the day of the death in it of 
John, Earl Rivers. 

The ruins were taken down to make room for the erection of the house 
called Castle Park, the residence of Mr. I). .Ashley, who bought the site, under 
an Act of Parliament, from the Daniels of Daresburv. Thev had acquired 
it in 1721 by purchase from the trustees of Lord Barrvmore. Then from 
Mr. -Ashley the properly came for a time to descendants of his, called Wriyht. 
Portions of the foundation walls of the old castle form the cellars of the 
modern house. 

The manor is said to have been onmted by the Earls of Chester at an early 
period to a family who assumed the name of Frodsham, the first of the name 
whom we meet with being Hugh de Frodsham (temp. Henry II.), but there is 
no proof that they possessed a castle for a long period after this. In |ohn's 
reign they farmed the lands here, and there is a pedigree of their familv up 
to 1396. 

In 1279 Edward I. granted the place and lands to David, brother of 
Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, with whom he had been at variance, in order 
to give him an interest outside his own country ; but David, being afterwards 
reconciled to his brother, broke his treaty with Edward 1 ., and having surprised 
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and captured the ca.stle of Hawarden in Flint, put it> uarribon to the sword. 
For this, after Llewellyn's death, and the subjugation of Wales, David, though 
a sovereiLtn prince, was seized by Edward and tried for hi,yh treason at Shrews- 
bury in i 2<S3, and was put to death there with every circumstance of horrible 
cruelty borne in the sentence, which was now for the first time passed and 
practised, the savage kinr; looking on while his roval victim was partially 
hanyed, but cut down alive and disembowelled, his members beiint then 
severed and distributed throui^h the kinrtdom (see S/iiricsl’nrv). 

In 1357 Thomas de Frodesham performed important ser\ices for Edward 111 . 
and the Black Prince in (lascunv and at Poictiers, for which he obtained 
rewards. 

Ffenrv\’l. m his thirtv-second vear rjnmted Frodsham and its appurtenances 
to Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, the father ol lleiirv \'ll., thoiiLfh the 
lordship was still attached to the royal earldom of Chester. 

At the bcymninL; of the se\enteenth century the property was bestowed on 
the Savages of Clifton, whose representative, the Earl of Rivers, enjoyed it till 
deprived of it by hti,i^ation (temp, (deorue 1 .). -At a Liter date it jxissed to 
Lady Penelope Barrv, the wife of Lord Barrymore, and danyhter and heir 
of Earl Rivers. She afterwards brouefht the estate in marriage to the Earl 
of Chohnondeley, whose desceiukints still own the lands. 


HA ETON uhn-f) 

A r the head of the Mersey estuary, to the X.E. of Chester, on the brow 
of a lofty hill, was built this fortress shortly after the Compiest. \Mien 
William 1 . had concluded the pacilication of the kingdom in 1070, he ap- 
pointed all this part of the country to one of his Xonnan earls, Huuh Lupus, 
“ to hold from him bv the sword as he himself held the realm ol England by 
the crown.” Huuh at once divided his ureat palatm.ite between his eiuht 
followers, who were constituted barons, on condition of supporting him, in 
some manner, by the sword. One of these was Xi.s^el, a Norman warrior, who 
became the first baron of Halton, and made it the head of his barony, it beinp' 
his chief fortress. Nothing, however, remains now rif the Norman castle, which 
in its general plan, before its dismantling, resembled Beeston. 

Nigel’s son and grandson succeeded, and at the death of the latter m 
Normandv temp. Stephen, s.p., his sister's husband, Eustace FitzRoger, 
acquired the lands and castle as fourth Baron of Halton. This man had 
already inherited Knaresborough (A’orks) from his uncle, Serlo de Burgh, and 
had also obtained the valuable baronies of Halton and Alnwick through his 
first wife, the daughter and heiress of Ivo de Vesev, and to him Earl R. indie 
Gernons .gave the hereditary Coustableship of Cheshire. He tell in the WeLh 
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campaign of 1157, and was succeeded hv liis son Richard, wliose son Jolin 
after his mother’s accession to the vast estates of Rohei t de Lacy, hei' hall- 
brother, a'Sumed the great name of laicy. He died m the Crusade liefore 
Tyre in iiqo. 

His son Roger followed as seventh Baron of Halton (see ClitJiiroi, I.anca- 
sliii't), and was known as a valiant soldier who fought together with Cieur de 
Lion at Acre in 1191. He it was who defended the Chateau Caillard so long 
against the French king, and was taken prisoner when, v.inqiiished bv famine, 
he and his men were trving to cut their wav through tlie French host. 

Roger Lacy married Maud de Clare, and dving in 1211, was succeeded bv 
his son John, who was one of the Magna Charta barons appointed to see that 
the faithless king executed the requirements laid upon him. In 121N, after 
seining in the Crusade at Hamietta, he obtained from Henrv III. the earldom 
of Lincoln. This elevation of the Laevs, however, brought ruin to Halton, 
since, no Linger needing that castle for their const. mt abode, it w.is deserted 
and neglected hv them. 

John de Lacy died in 1240, and liis son Edmund dying before his inotlier, 
never became Earl of Lincoln, but lived as Baron of Halton only. He died 
in 1258, being followed by his si.m Henry, tenth baron, whose name is historic. 
After receiving knighthood from Henrv 111 ., m the iiftv-seventh vear of that 
king’s reign, he became a companion-in-arms, and likewise a trusty councillor, 
of Edward I., whom m energv of character .and in br.ivery he lesembled. In 
1272 he assisted Edmund, the king’s brother, in the siege of Chartley Castle, 
which had been seized by Robert, Earl Ferrers. In i2()0 Edward appointed 
him Chief Commissioner for reforming law abuses. In 1 2(j0 he commanded 
the English tnrees in the south of France, when he expelled the French from 
Toulouse. We next find Baron Henry m 12111) leading the van at the battle 
of Falkirk, where 40,000 Scots are said to have been slain. 

At the Parliament of Carlisle of 1307 our Baron of Halton was placed above 
all peers except the king’s son ; and such was his high standing in the country, 
that when Edward II. advanced into Scotland, Henry de Laev was appointed 
Protector of the Realm during the king’s absence. He died in his great 
mansion of Lincolns Inn in 1310, when, leaving no son, his honours fell ti' his 
young daughter Alice, who, as a child of nine, was married to Thomas, Icarl 
of Lancaster, whose rebellion m 1321, and retreat from Tutbiirv, w ith the loss 
of his treasure-chest, are mentioned m the account of Tiitbiiry (Stafford). 
T.iken prisoner at Boroughbridge and then beheaded at Pontefract, his posses- 
sions were seized by the Crown, and we hear no more of Ins pool child-wife. 
Although prob.ibly a weak man, he was idolised by the inimks, who, after 
their own fashion, canonised him after his death. Edward II. came soon 
alter this to inspect Halton Castle, and stayed there several days. 

When the lands were restored, it was Henrv of Lincoln, siirnamed 
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(jri.sinond, wlio olitaint-d tlicin t\VL-lftii liaron of HaIt(_Hi, and wah '.uccecded 
at fdalton in i ^4^ by liis son Hcnrv, Earl, and afterwarcE Duke, of Lancaster. 
Me claimed the right to htive his castle of Halton crenellated and embattled, 
together with a castle ward and a prison. Duke Henrv's daughter Dl.mche 
brought Halton to John of daunt, as fourteenth baron, and he seems to have 
built here as he did in so manv other places, so tliat his name still lingers in 
the neighbourhood. At the death ot “time-honoured Lancaster," Halton 
fell to his son Dolingbroke as the lifteenth and List baron, and on his death 
passed to the Crown. 

In JO Henry VI. Sir [ohn Savage was made Constable of Halton Castle, 
and mustered tlie Cheshire men under its walL. Afterwards, little is he.ird 
of the fortress during the Wars of the Roses, and in 1574, alter .1 century ot 
neglect, this proud castle, so long tlie he.id of a great baiony, wa^ turned 
into a prison. 

James 1 . came here in August itny to hunt, and killetl a buck in the park, 
d'he importance of Halton was recognised at the opening of the Civil War, 
when a garrison was placed there for the king by Earl Rivers in June bigy, 
but a vear after the post was reduced and taken possession of tor the 
Parliament bv the force under Sir William Mrereton. Shortly atterwards the 
castle was dismantled and turned into a ruin. 

An ancient [iriiit re[iroduced by the Historic Society ot Lheshire (Jonnutl, 
vol. ii.) shows the old fortress standing on a chtt over the river, with the town 
below it ; the eiiclo'ure of high embattled walls i^ of circular form, holding 
nine large square mural towers, at intervals, the lower gatehouse being Ilanked 
by two of them. On the o[iposite side of the enceinte is shown a similar 
gateway, leading probably to an inner ward not seen. Drmerod too gives a 
sketch of the ruins as thev mav have been at the beginning of the present 
Century. Tliis view shows lialf-octagonal tiankmg towers to the entrance 
gateway, with the loftv Edwardian wiiulows ot John ot Gaunt s period. 


KIND 1'. R I’ O N C A S T L 1 i ( I//) 

S lTtLATED on the river Dane at Middlewich, this place belonged at the 
Domesday Suiwev to Gilbeit de Venables, a Xormaii liom the town of 
W'liables, between Rouen ainl Paris, and near to \ ernon. fills (jilbeit is 
supposed to have been a younger brother of Stephen, Earl ot Llois, and his 
descendants continued here a> Damns of Kmderton foi m,ui\ genei atioiis. 
Sir Richard de Wmables was beheaded after the battle ot Shiewsbuis, in which 
he took part against Henry I\’. Sir Hugh served on the side of Lancastei 
under I.ord Audlev, and was slain at Dloreheath. Peter, the Tfaion of KiiKleitoii, 
died in itiytg and his sister's (.laughter, Anne, the sole heires-, having married 
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Heiirv \Arnon of Sudhurv, countv Derbv, her son (LorLte \'enable'^ \'ernon 
was in 17O2 created Baron Vernon of Kinderton. 

The ancient hall of Kinderton stood near the banks of the Dane, two fields 
distant from the supposed Roman work of Condate. A part onlv of the moat 
remains, but formerlv it enclosed a paralleloitrani of several acre'-, m the SAW 
angle of which is still left a large circular mound. All remain-- of the ancient 
castle and of the later hall which succeeded it have been removed, and a brick 
mansion called Kinderton Lodge was erected by Lord Xorrevs in another part 
of the manor ; this aLo has in its turn \anished. It was a large eiuadrangular 
fabric of timber and plaster, decorated on the exterior of the upper storey with 
imaginarv portraits of the Haiarns of Kinderton. 


M A C C L E S F IE L D {iio)i-f.\iskiit) 

M acclesfield was a castle which belonged in demesne to the Earls of 
Chester, and seems to have been fortified at the Domesday period by a 
hiiia or palisade. At the extinction of the local earldom, the manor passed 
to the Crown, where it is still vested. 

On the S. of the church, and in a steep and narrow pathwav leading 
from the town to the river, called the l-»lack Wall (.iate, is a lofty stone wall, 
behind which were once the remains of a castellated palace built by Humphrey, 
Duke of Lancaster. In the lower part of the wall is a small doorway under 
a pointed arch of considerable antiquity. 

Ornierod also says that near the Congleton road is a place called Castle 
Field, which is probably the site of the local palace of the Karls of Che-ter. 
In this a circular mound, or tumulus, is still remaining. 


M A L P A S {iKDi-exish'iil} 

T his position was chosen by the first Earl of Chester as tiie site of one of 
his many Border castles, and was given by him to mie of the eight barons 
of his court, Robert EitzHugh, who was said to be his bastard son. He 
obtained the forfeited estates of the dispossessed Earl Edwin, and of other 
S.ixon owners, and at his death s./>, male, his two daughters divided liis lands 
between tliem. One of them, Letitia, was the wife of Richard Ratric, who-e 
heiress (temp. Henry 11 .) c.irried the .Malp.is manor, with others, to the family 
of De Sutton of Shropshire; the other, Mabel, married to William Belward, 
became the ancestress of the elder line of Egerton, afterwards represented bv 
the Breretons. 

The Fit/Hiigh estates, thus divided, were reunited in the reigns of 
Henry Vi 1 1, and Elizabeth by purchases carried out by the Egertons ; and in 
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tile flcxciitli year (jf Charles I. Sir Richard Ei^erton of Shothick ((/.:■.) and hi^ 
brothers parted witli the propertv, whicli wa-^ afterwarcK conveved to Robert, 
X'isconnt Cliohnondelev, ancestor of file present niartiuess, whose seci.ind title 
IS Baron Alalpas, and in whose family the Malpas estates remain. 

The Castle of M.ilpas, the original head of the baronv, has lonrt been 
destroved. The only rein. mis are those of the eireular nionnd, measunn.Lt 
40 vaixls in diameter, the relic of a still earlier fortress, on which it is likely 
that the new Norm. in lord erected his tower or keep, soon after the Coiupiest, 
to streiptftlien the earldom against the Welsh. The castle ditch has been tr.iced 
ont for a lone; distance. 

Like most fortresses in Cheshire upon the Welsh marches, this castle w.is 
situated immedi.itelv .idiacent to the church, which most jirobably was compre- 
hended within the works. 

d'hc intricate pedigrees of the various families connected with the succession 
to these lands, are given at length bv ( trnienid. 


N O K r H W I c H ( iioii-cxi^Uiil) 

site of the .mcient fortress lies on the road to Chester from Xorth- 
£ wich. .\tter p.issing the bridge the I'o.id asceiids ,i wry steep hill, on 
the right of which arc the rein. nils ol this stronghold, in a small lield 
bounded on one side bv .i brook. It ciimm.inded the junction ot the Dane 
with the Weac'er at a jiomt where the Litter stream was crossed by the \\ atling 
Street. 

Howewer import. int this point mav have been in Roman or Saxon times, 
it Is doubtful whether anv stone lortress was ever placed here, since no 
mention is m.ide of anv milit.iry service connccteil with the castle, nor w.is 
It ever in the hands of anv but obscure lamihes. 

The rem.iins consist ol two high mounds of uncqu.il height; the higher 
IS ne.irlv circular, .ind about jo v.ircls m diameter, while the lowei one 
measures only ly y.irds across. d here are no rem.aiiis of walN 01 of 
other earthworks; but tor all th.it. a foinud.ible stronghold ma\ ha\e been 
formed here in Saxon times in timber with palisades. 


O L D C A S d’ L JL (wow-ousAv//) 

O LDCWSTLE w-as situated S.E. of Malpas, directly on the Welsh frontier, 
from which a little biook divides it. Ihc surface of the land heie 
rises in a number of small hills and mee|U.ilities, .lud on the summit of 
one of them are indications of the works of this ancient fortiess, which w.is 
perhaps one of a line of forts erected along the Border aftei the Noim.in 
VOL. It ^ 
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Conquest, or inav be of still earlier derivation, as iniqht be inferred from 
the name. 

On the subdnision of the Malpas estates, Olde'astle passed to the St. Pierre 
familv, and from them to the Cokesavs ; thence it went to the Dudlevs, and 
in the reiqn of Henrv \'lll. to Sir Rowland Hill. 

In rhqq Oldcastle Heath was the scene of a bloodv encounter between 
2500 Rovalist cavalrv, who had been dru’en out of Lancashire, .ind ()00 
P.irlianient.irv troops from Xantwich, when the kind’s ti'oopers were routed, 
leaving Colonel \'ane and Colonel Convers de.ul on the tield, with si.xtv 
of their men. 

P LI L P O R D ( iioii-fxistent) 

T his tortress stood on the road from Chester to W’re.xham, in a llat country, 
on the bank of a small brook dividing Cheshire from Denbighshire. All 
that remains is a strontt semicircuLar earthwork faemn the X.K., containing 
within it a round mound, the rear cif the work beinq protected by the brook. 
The whole encloses about an acre, and in front stands a church, the prede- 
cessor of which was there in the time of the Confessor. 

Hu, oh Fitz Osborn ejected the Saxon owner of the place, and was succeeded 
in it by his son. Subsequently it was divided between the Orniesbies and the 
Pultords, the latter f.imily beimt tl'e supposetl descendants of the Xorman 

,dr.intee ; but their estates were united a.^aiii ( 2 ^ Henrv HI.) bv Ralph de 

Ormesbie, who ,d.i\’e his moietv to Robert tie Pulford, with the castle of 
Pultord. The lather ot Robert had ,qranted some of his lands to the nei,qh- 
bourinn Cistercian abbey of Pulton, which no loiyncr is \-isible. 

'I'he Pulfords were a minierons and stroiyq family, and ret. lined the piopertv 
till the rei.qn of Richard II., when Joan, the sister and heiress of the last Pulford 
owner, married, lirst, Thomas de Pelnrave (v./>.), and secontl. Sir Robert le 
Orosvenor of Holme, beconhiyn the .incestress of the (Irosveiior f.unilv, to 
whom these lands descended. In the time of Edw.ird 1 \’. they [xissetl by 

an heiress to the \\ innin,qtons, who held them under Henrv \’I 1 . as Earl of 

Chester ; and thence thev came bv marria,nc, at the end of Henrv \TII.'s reyqn, 
to the W arburtons. In this family the estate descended requlaiiv until e.irlv in 
the present century, when it was boiyitht bv the Earl of Groswnor, to whose 
domain of Eaton it is conti,qnous. 

1 here Is little recorded about the castle; the last occasion on winch its 
defences were in requisition, was duriinq the rebellion of Owen Olendower 
(4 Henry 1 \'.), when Sir Thomas de Grosvenor received a mandate to hasten 
to his castle of Pulford for the defence of the marches of Wales. 
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SHIP BROOK { 

S HII’}^R()(JK is sitiKitctl on tlic S. of Xorthwich, on the n.L^ht hank of tht- 
Weaver, and ()pp()~.ite to the town of Daveiihain. I'he position, heiiiL; <i 
^tronp one on hish ofound, wa-^ clio^en bv the Xoniian loiaP of Sliiphrook for 
their residence, and the Mte of their ea-'tle k still indicated bv the name of 
Castle Hill attached to an elevation between Shipbrook ISrid^e and Shipbrook 
Farm. The remains e.\isted till the middle of the List ceiitiirv, when tliev are 
sanl to ha\'e been cleared awav bv one 'I'oinkiiison, a tenant. 

Rich.irtl de W-rnon, deriviny fiann \'ernon in Xonnandv, was Grantee of the 
lands at the Itome'dav Survey, and his de^ceiul.ints continued here till the reiyn 
of Henrv\’I., — one of them, called “Sir Ralphe the <.)lde," IniiiL; as is alleged to 
the age of 150 years, and dying during the reign of Ftlward 11. 


S H O 'F L A C K {non-cXL-ih’iU} 

S HOTLACK was a Wel.sh frontier fi.irtress on the banks of the Dee. 'I'he 
maiK'ir was held at Domesdav bv Robert FitzHugh of Mtilpas, who had 
dispossessed Dot the Sa.xoii proprietor, and at his death it passed to the Suttons 
and the St. Pierres, [ohn de Sutton held it 17 Edward 111 ., and at the end 
of the reign of Heiirv \’[I., it had come from that family to Lord Dudley, the 
judge; and, ag.iin (temp. Heiirv \'l 1 1 . ), trom Diulley by the family of IIill to 
Sir Richard Corbett of Stoke, who sold it m the fourteenth year of Elizabeth 
to Sir Randolph lirereton, knight, from whom it went by marriage to the 
Egertons, At the wreck of the Egerton property, in the reign of Ch.irles 1 ., 
it passed b\' purchase to the Piilestons ol Emral. I'he Hreretons were high 
in the fa\our ot Heniv \’lll.. Sir William being Groom ol the Chamber to 
that king, but he was one ot the unlortunates whose head Henry brought 
to the block at the time ol the Inal ol (Jueen Anne DoLyii ( is.F’k 

Sliotlack formed an important link 111 the chain ot Cheshire castles 
between Aldford :uid .Malpas, the Chester road passing through the fortress. 
Lord Dudlev claimed the right, m ig Henry \ 1 L, to maintain this castle 
fortified, ditched, and crenellated; and as he does not mention the castle ot 
iMalpas, it IS possible th<it th.it castle was not m such good repair as Shotlack. 
I'he earthworks of the place were verv strong, occupying an important p.iss, 
near the church, where the present road to Chester crosses a deep ravine, 
watered bv ,i small brook. On the W. side of the road is ,i lofty circular mound 
or burh, 20 feet high, of verv early derivation, on the top of which the 
Xormans placed their keep ; it is half encircleil by a tleep ditch, close to the 
road, and on the left or W. side, where must have existed the castle buildings. 
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tlif ground hdK rapidly toward-, the ravine. t)n the K. >iile of the road i- 
another raided platform, shapeil like a kite, aUo ot ancient formation, which 
heenih to have protected the communication.', between the W’atliiig Street on 
the X. and that on the S., commanding a-, it did the road pia-,-,ing through. 
The area of the castle occupied about an acre, and it-, --itu.ition, protected .is 
it must have been by marshes and torest-., would be impic'gnable. 

1 here are now no ve-'tiges of the nia^oniv of this castle, and “the fair and 
goodly seal” of Sir Richard Egerton, called Shotkick Hall, is abo completelv 
destroved. 

S M O T \V I C K {n.,u -/■. 17 sA III) 

T his was one of the Xorman torts erected bv the Karls ot Chester to 
piutect their frcmtier from the \\ eKh, Shotwick being intended to guard 
the shallow channel of Dee m the \\ irral Hundred. In later times, when the 
ii\ei at Chester shrunk back, the einbarkatu.m of si.ildiers for Irekind became 

dilhcult theie, and the Cheshire 
archers and other troops were then 
collected on the shores of Wirr.il 
.md emb, irked from this point. 
Ihe castle was more than once 
honoured by the presence of the 
sovereign when starting on these 
e.xpeditions. Leland speal ■C '' of it 
as e.xistmg in his day. “A mvle 
lower Is Shottewik Castle, on the 
very shore, longing to the king, 
<md therby vs a parke.” 

In the Harleian iMSS. (2073) is 
a drawing and plan of this fortress 
by K’endle ffolme, as it .ippeared 
then, in a ruinous coiulition. Its 
trace w.is a pentagon strengthened 
by six towers, one of which, ac- 
cording to Camden, was live storeys 
high. The wash of the tides, and the cultivation of the lands, have not 
quite obliterated these remains, those seen at present consisting merely of a 
huge mound, suppoited by a huge earthwork of crescent form, and two deep 
entrenchments on the kind side. 

In 1256 Fulco de Orreby, Justiciaiv of Cheshire, received charge of 
Shotewyke Castle as one of the chief strongholds of the p.ilatinate. \'arious 
persons are spoken of as being wardens of it, or of the royal park, during 
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luccc^-^ivf hut after a time the ca-^tle iH) longer mentioned, and in 

17 Cliarle^ li. thi> and other manor-^ were sold to 'I homa^ \\ ilbraham. 

In I7i4 the propertv wa> Iieijueathed to tlie Ilrereton family, and attei'waixC 
passed from them to the Ti'elawnevs of Sheitwie'k I’ark at the heLfinninL; ol the 
present century. 


s r (j c K E o K r tiiou-iAisuiii) 

T M K lamilv ot 1 le Stockport, or Stc ikepi nd, derived tlic manors at tins loc.ihtv 
from W'altheol, in the reipn ol Icicliard I., and, intermingled in blood with 
another faniilv nametl 1 )e Eton, were here at the end ot the reiyn ot Edward III. 
Stockport is Iniely situated on the Mer'-ey, and appears to lia\e been a place ot 
importance from the time of the K’onians to that of W illiain I., although it is not 
noticed in the Domesday Survey. 

On the X. of the chnrcli is the site of tlie ancient castle, and of some Roman 
works which origin. illv held the position and yuartled the torcE .ind passes to 
Chester. The castle, which in,i\’ h,i\e been founded by the EarE of Chestci, 
was in 1171 held a.yaiust Henrv 11 . by (ieollry de Cutentin, a Norman sup- 
porter ot Henrv's si.)n whose title is obscure. .Afterwards the place became the 
propertv of tlie Despencers, and w.is held under them by the Stockpoits. 
Subscaiueiitl V, after tlie forfeiture of Huifh Despencer, Earl of W incheEe.i, foi 
the part he took with Simon de Monttort, the hccuElhi' revcrtctl to the EaiE of 
Chester. Eroin the Stockiiorfs die property de^cendei-l to the tamiK of \\ alien 
of I'oynton, .ind tliroiivh them to the EorcE \ ernon. 


U L L. Jr K S 1' ( ) K D C A S I' E Ir (non- xL-ki/t) 

O X a neiyhbouiin^ part of the pioperty of H.nnon de -Masci wris a place 
called the Cllerswode, to the X. of Eolhn, .lEo c.illed in one deed I Ires- 
ford, whence crime the n.nne -neii to .mother fortress held by the same Ikiron 
M.mion, together wafh his b.ircmial castle of Dunham, against Heni\ 11 . .\bout 
one mile \V. ot this point and at the b.ick ol Dolhn is Castle -Mill, wheie theie 
are vestiyc,. of earthworks, bein.o the site of Cllersford Castle, which was 
perhaps .m outwork ot Dunham Castle. 
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BURY ( noii-cxi^leiil) 

I X icSO_:; Mime labourer^, while coiwtruetm^; a sewer m ,i piece of w.iste 
armiiul called Castle Croft, came upon the foundations of the ancient 
castle of Bury. h'urther examination showed the walls, (> feet thick, 
of an entire parallelouram measuring 82 feet by (>^ ; and more extended 
mvestiaatiun opened up the outer walls, which proxed to form a lipure 120 feet 
bv Ilf, m the centre of which stood the innei enclosure, or bailev, built with 
very thin walls, [t was evident that a mound had also existed, on which this 
inner court abutted. There was httle to show the date of the buildmp, but 
some pieces of carved stone which lay about were of the Decorated period. 

Aiken's map shows that the c.istle of Bury was protected on the X. and \\’. bv 
a steep bank, below which ran the Irwell. The name <uid the mound both point 
to a Saxon settlement and stroipifhold at this spot, probably of the usual type. 

The earliest known reference to the place occurs temp. Henry 11 ., when 
Robert de Lacy made a ^tfraiit of lands here ; and the name of Adam de Bury 
is entered in 12 Hemy IIL, in the Lansdowne MSS. 

The chief part of the lands was afterwards held bv Pilkmifton of 
Pilkmifton and Bury, which family came under forfeiture at the termination 
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of the Wars t)f the Kosc^, and Henrv \'I 1 . conferred the estate on hi'^ 
supporter, Lord Stanley, afterwaiaL first Earl of Derby of the present family, 
with whose heiis it continues. Lel.ind speaks of the rums of a castle here, 
and there remained some portions ahoye-rfround at the end ol tlu- last 
century. 


C L I T H h, R O I'i {minor) 


T his name may come from CL'd-dur ( P>rit , “ d'he rock by the w.iter The 
castle stands on the summit of a hare isolated limestone hill, or rock, that 
rises boldly in the yalley of the Rihble which thaws at some distanee below. 
Camden says that Roj^er tie Roictou at the time of the Domesday Siiiwey 
owned all the land 
between the Ribble 
and the Mersey ; he 
was the son of Rouer 
(le Mont.L'omeri, who 
Cl unmandeil the centre 
diN'ision of the Nor- 
man host at Senlac, 
and upon whom the 
Conqueror ci inferred 
the two earldoms of 
Siirewsbury and Anm- 
del. I'iooer de Roictou 
obtained the lordship 
and honour (or seiq- F 
niory) of Lancaster, 
but taking part with 
the causo of the Em- 
press Maud, his pro- 
perty was conliscated 
by Stejiheii. 

Whitaker (History 
< >t W'halley ) says "there 
can be little doubt that 
Khipcr of I’oictou was 

the real founder of the castle of Chlheroe," though (ire, Won believes it to ha\e 
been built by Robert De Lacy (temp. Henry lb). It was certainly one ol the 
residences of the De Lacy family in Norman times, the othei bein.q <it 1 onte- 
fract. .Alice, daughter of Henry, Earl of Lincoln, the last of the De Lacys, 
in 1310 brought the honour of Clitheroe by mariiaqe to Ihomas RLintaqeiiet, 
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Earl of Lancaster, the mhi of Echmiml Crouclilxick, tourtii '-on of Hciirv III. 
bv Blanche, Oueen-Dowat^cr of Xa\aiTe. He beini; beheaded 15 Edward II. 

Chtheroe was forfeited and became Crown jiropeitx', luin^ absorbed 
into the Duchy of Lancaster, wliere it rem.uned until Charles 11 . paw it to 
General Alonk, from whom it passed to the Duke of Buccleiah. 

The cap of the rock on which this castle is built is not sutticieiitK' larpe 
to admit ot a verv spacious structure, and notlnnp more appe.irs to have 
been intended bv the founder than to provide .1 teinporarv residence when 
called to this part of his domains. 'I'lie castle was shphted bv order of 
Parliament after the Civil War, .md therefore little now remains of it ; but, 
from a drawinp made just before its destruction, it appe.us that there was a 
tine entrance pate-to\\er of circular form, on the site ot the present pates, 
havinp a semicircular Norman .irchuav, and a lofty embattled wall runmnp 
round the brink of the hill, turninp lirst on the back of the present steward's 
house, and secondly behind the present courthouse, tow.irds the keep. It 
is recorded that coeval with the foundation of the castle, and forminp part 
of it, was the chapel of St. Michael de Castro, erected and endowed by the 
founder, but within the whole bailey there is no appearance of this chapel, 
nor of anv other buildinp e.xcept the keep, which is of the usual Norman 
form, square, with Hat seiuare towers at each of the lour corners, c.ir rather 
turrets, one of which has a spiral staircase. 'I'his keep is well built and 
is of small dimensions, and thouph much undermined, stands ;is linn as the 
rock upon which it was erected. The other remains consist ot portions ot 
the castle wall, several feet in heipht, and of preat thickness. 


DA LTO X ( uimor) 

T his castle is near t.’lverston, in the Furness district. Wh;it is called the 
Castle of Dalton stands in the town of that name, formerlv the capital 
of Furness, and occupies the site of a ciistclhim of .Xpricol.i, of the fosse of 
which there are yet traces to be seen m an advantageous position connn.uulmp 
the valley below ((j region). All that remains is a plain oblimp structure of 
two storeys, the upper part ol winch is ol the Decorated period, perhaps temp. 
Edward III. d'he Abbot of Furness held his secular court here, and for 
many years the chief chamber has been used as a paol for debtors. In 
Baines’ “ History of Lancashire,” we are told that the frequent irruptions of 
the Scots, and the exposed situation of the northern parts of Lancashire to 
their inroads, durinp the reipns of the early Edwards, rendered frontier for- 
tresses necessary tor the protection ot the inhabitants, and the tower of 
Dalton, which is supposetl to have been erected bv the monks of Furness, as 
well as the peel ot Fouldrv, contributed to their securitv. In the district of 
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ImniL'^’S a number of beacons were erected, and wlien the hills of luin^dale 
and Conihton were dluminated with tlie^e ominous presages, the more opulent 
inliabitants docked to tlieir castles, and removed their edects out of the reacli 
of their unwelcome wsitors, to await more trane|nil tunes. 

For siaine time before the Dissolution this castle had been falling to rum, 
and in 1544 commission ordered its repair with stone, lead, and timber from 
the dismantled abbey of Furness; after which it “was used for a prvson and 
cxmimon gaole for the whole lordship and domvnvon of Furness in the 
liberties of the same." Later on, tlie courts of the Duke of Duccleuch, lord of 
the liberties and manors of Furness, were convenable here, and in 1N50 the 
old tower was put into a thorough stale of repair. It is now also used as the 
armoiirv ot the Kitle X’olunteei's. 


KARL F: T O N ( itou-cxistrnl) 

A r this place, about a mile S. from Hoi nbv, on low ground near the banks 
of the Lune, is the site of a castle which in the lifteeiith century belnngul 
to a younger br.inch of the H.irrington famiK- How the loids of Hornby 
became possessed of it cannot now be ascertained, but m a sur\ey of that 
honour in 15S1, the park and castle of Farleton are enumerated. Even at 
that time it was pi-obabl\- much dilapidated. 

Adam de Mont Hegon ga\e to Geoltrev de X'aloiis, to be hekl by knights' 
service, certain lands in Farleton and Canceiield, which m an inquisition of 
12 Edward 11 . are described as the manor of Farleton, being then in the hands 
of the lady of the castle and honour of Hornby, Margaret, widow of (leottrey 
Xevilefsee Hornby). .-\s it was then a depciitlence ol Hornby, it followed the 
fortunes of that estate, and in the reign of Edward 111 . a younger branch ol 
the Harringtons of Aldingham was seated iicre, and Sir William Harrington, 
who tell at Agincourt, became lord ot the property wth Hornby. 

4 'here was fonnerlv a park 'vith tlie castle, but two and a hall centuries 
ago the castle had gone into ruin, and the park has cpnte disappeared. 
4 'here are still sinne vestiges of the castle. 

FOULDRY (minor) 

T he strong castle called the Piel (or peel) of Eouldry stands on a small 
flat island of nineteen acres extent on the X. shore of Morecatube Flay, 
just where the coast-lme turns towards the open sea, a fordable narrow 
channel separating the island from the shore. It is thought that the Danes had 
a fortihcation here of earlier date, but this stronghold was built originally in 
the reign of Stephen for the protection of the excellent harbour, as well as 
VOL. it. 2 -A 
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ai^ainst Kordt-r inroads. It was ix-built in the lonrtLL-nth cciiturv .is an outpost, 
and in ail prohahilitv ^reatlv strengthened hv the Abbot of Fuine-^s and his 
monks, who were .ilarined by the terrible inv.ision of Scots which followed their 
victory of Bannockburn in 1322. Heie, in 1487 ttemp. Henrv \dl.), .1 landiny 
took place of the Earl of Lincoln ,intl Lord Lovel, with 2000 ('lerinan soldiers, 
in support of Lambert Simnel, who w,is |oined b\' Sir I'homas Broughton at 
this place, in their attempt to dethrone the kiny, an attempt which ended 
m the battle of Stoke. In the Survev of Elizabeth's reiyn the fortress is c.illed 
“ ane old decayed Castell." 

The castle is an earlv instance of a concentric lortress — .1 keep or centiMl 
tower surrounded by an inner yirdle of fortitied w.ill, and, bevond that, an 
outer wall of curtains and b.istioiis, each w.ill beiny protected bv a wide ditch. 
Buck yives a view of the work as it was in 1727, from which we see that a 
considerable chanye has t.iken pl.ice. Theie is no trace of the outer entrance, 
and the X.E. tower has lost its sea front and its wooden doi.irs irn both 
storeys, most of the outer towers being of similar construction. Adjoining 
this tower was the chapel, which was small, measuring 34 feet bv 15 feet. 
There are steps up to the ramparts whicli communicated with each of the 
towers, and the wall, including battlement', was 8 feet thick ; part of it h.is 
\'anished, but most of the towers remain. Across this outer ward is the mi.iat 
defending the inner wall, thn.mgh which the entrance lies on the W. side, where 
is the barbican with diawbndge and portcullis groove; and the other towers 
with the curt.iins remain. The entrance to the central tower or keep is on the 
X. side, through a projected approach guarded by a portcullis at either end, 
and partly vaulted. The main staircase is here, and there is another on the 
S. side. I he keep was a square ol about bo feet inside, but its E. face has 
gone. It has two lofty storeys, ami its corners were supported by grand and 
bold buttresses, the tottil height being 45 feet, with two centre and four corner 
turrets of hue ci.instruction, dhe roof and floors were of wood ; the pointed 
windows had mullious and ciuatrefoils. 

Before the days of artillery the castle must have been impregnable. It is 
constructed of e.xcellent concrete formed of the shingle of the beach, but the 
whole h.is been much injured bv the action of the sea. The jiort of Eouldry 
IS Very large and commodious, and a battle-ship of the first class could float 
safely in it at low water. Some lifty years ago there were dredged up at 
W alney Island, oh the coast at this spot, some specimens of early English 
guns, the oiigin of which has been referred to the time of Richard II., when 
John Bolton, Abbot of Furncss, made an attempt to demolish the peel of 
Fouldry, rather than be at the cost of keeping it up against the enemies of the 
countic, i.c. the Scots. This w.is a dilhcult measure for a churchm.m to adopt, 
when so little could be known about the power of artillerv, and so little 
strength was m either guns or powder ; the picka.ve would have been more 
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cert:iin. The c^uiis in tho^e d.ivs were only roii^h tube-^ of citlier bi'a-^s or 
slieet-iron, welded at the overlap on a mandrel, and having n'on hoop-, --hinnk 
or driven on them ( 

At the Restoration this ca--tle and its manors were Ltiveii to the Duke of 
Albemarle bv Charles 11 ., and through him came to the Dukes of Ijiiccleuch. 
The whole edifice was repaired, and some restorations made, liv the late duke. 


G L E A S T O N {nunur) 

T his castle lies at the toot of a hill m D.iltoii m Furness, two miles E. of 
Furness Abbey, and is pleasantly situated on a trout stream tlowino 
through the fertile vallev. 

The castle is a quadrangular figure whose X. end is larger tlian that on the S., 
and consists of four corner towers connected bv curtain walF, which enclose 
a ward about 2(15 feet in length, and measuring 170 feet at the X., and 120 feet 
at the S. end. Tiie walls are three y.irds m thickness, and the towers were ot 
great strength and liift}', but the masonry is bad, aiul the lime mortar used tijr 
the hearting eaitliy and poor, so that a great p.irt has crumbled away into 
mere mounds. 

The keep was at the X.W. corner, at the highest point of the ground, and 
was exterior to the enceinte. Two fragments of it remain, from 30 to 40 feet 
high, showing that it consisted of two Boors and a dungeon or cellar. Close to 
it is a postern in the \V. wall. In the centre of the wall was a semicircular 
bastion, which h.is fallen. .\t the end of this curtain is the S.W. tower, which 
is square and has a basement without lights, with three Hoofs over, the whole- 
being 43 feet high, with a newel stair leading to the liattlcinents and several 
garderobes. At a distance of 120 feet from this, and connected by a straight 
curtain, stands the S.E. tower, of larger size than the last, having two floors 
only ; there is a newel staircase, and the upper room led on to the allure. The 
greater part of the X.E. tower and the whole ot the X. curtain have perished. 

Ruck gi\es a drawing showing the rum to iiave been in much the same 
Condition in 1727 as we see it now. It is ditticult to say where the principal 
entrance was situated, and there is no ditch. 

The lands at the Conquest were possessed by one Erniilph, who gave wav 
to a Fleming named Michael, and his domain w.is formed into a manor called 
Miichland, after him (Michael being corrupted into the old Xortheni word 
mickli', or iniic/i). After three or four generations ot I-leinings, the manor 
passed (about 1270) bv an heiress to a f.iniilv named Cancetield, from whom it 
Went with an heiress in 1241; to Robert de Harrington, whose tainily remained 
here till 1477, when the property was ag.un transferred by an heiress to Lord 
Bonville of Shaton. He took the name of Lord Harrington, and his grand- 
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daughter broULjht it in iiiarnaLtL- to Thoina'> (iicv, created 1 )uke ot Sulli)lk, the 
father of Lady |.ine (irev. In 15541 after \\ \att -- rebellion, he with hi^ two 
hrother'i, his daughter — tlie nine-tlav-’’ i.|iieen- aiul lier hiwband, Loitl (hiildlord 
Dudley, were beheaded, wlien In-, e-'tate'-, iiK hiding; ( Ilea'ton, \\ e: e forfeited to 
the Crown, bemo afterw.ircK be-^toweil -icparately on yaiioU'- people, tir-it to the 
ejneens of Charlc', I. and II., .ind afterwaiaK to file Duke ot Miuita^ne on lea'-e. 
At a point on the coa-^t i [ nule-> S.E. of tlii-^ ca-ifle i'^ the ancient mound, 
called Aldinetham INIoat Hill, wliu'e no doubt Ernul['h and the I-'leinuio-, had 
their “ burh " and wooden tort, before the buildine; of ('ilea-^ton. Ihe writer 
of a paper in the fmii.-di/ii'i/s of [J/c Cumbt rland ^Inlitincnau Sor/r/v ( H. S. 
Cowper, E.S.A.) is of opinion that tlii-, ca'lle i-, the work ot the owners, Cance- 
tields or Harrinofons, late in the thirteenth ceiituiw', or temp. Edward I. In 1540 
lohn de Harrington had leaw- to eiielose a p.irt. The dwellinos ,mcl domestic 
huildinos were probably built of wood or wattle .lyaiii't the inside of the 
curt.iin wall. 


G R i: Ik \ H A 1. G H ( III I /!///') 

T his is about a mile X.E. of ( laistani;, and is called Iw (loucli “a pretty 
ctistle of the Lord ot Derby; only one tow er remains near the town ; ” this 
tower is nciw m a yeiw shattered state, d'liere ,i[''pear to ha\'e been sewn or 
ei,^ht towers of uix-at height and streiiydh. ('ireeiihdch Ckotle was erected by 
Thomas Stanley, Earl of Derby, under a licence dateil at Laiic.ister, .\u,L;ust 2, 
5 Henry \'II. (r4(;0), "to bnihl and creiiell.it. and einb.ittle,” aKo to make 
there a park, with free warren and ehase. He built the castle for his piai- 
tection, belli, ^ under ap[irehensi,.)n of dan,L;er from certain of the nobility of this 
county who had been outlawed, and whose estates, liaN’iny been coiiti'Cated by 
Henry, had been conferred upon him ; sexeral hostile attempts had already been 
made against him. “The W'yr, a little riyer comiiyt; from W’lerdale, runs with 
a swift stream by Oreenhaiydh Castle" {Ciiiiid'oi/). d'he jd.in of the work was a 
rectanitle, approachiiprt a square, with a tower at each corner standing diagonally 
to each adioinin" wall. Between the walls the distance was only 14 yards on 
one side and id yards on the other, and the whole win surrounded by a circular 
moat. The masonry of what is left is extremely [dam and un featured. 

The castle was ,L;arnsoned for the kinit >'i T145 by fames, E.irl of Derb\', 
and it was besie.^ed unsuccessfully in 1^144. Ixiishworth, in his " Historical 
Collection,” says: "There remained, in ib45, of y.irrisons belonyin," to the 
kim; unreduced, Lathom House and Creen Castle in Laiieashire, besie,4ed 
by the Lancashire forces.” (Dn the death of the [tovernor, liowewer, Ciieeii- 
hal^h surrendered, and was dismantled .and destroyed in idqi) or idyo. In 
177- f’ennant speaks of the single tower as “the poor remains of Ciieenhanyh 
C.istle,” A few ye.irs since Lord Derby sold the castle to Lord Kenlis. 
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HOGHTON T O W K R (sometimes spelt Hotchtox) (clur/) 

I X the \Mllev of the Kibble, live and a lialf iiiile-^ to the W'.S.W. of 1 Slack- 
burn, i-i a loltv ricle^e of rock on the -^1111111)11 of which --taiKK the old 
inan-^ion of the Hoahton lainilv, between the two strealU^ of the Derwent 
and the Orr. It an ennnentlv line -^ltuatlon tor a -^tronL;hold ; (ui the 
E. the dill is steep ,ind verv rna^ed, and the hill slopes peiitiv to the X. 
and \V. It is the only specimen in this neiahbi mrliood ol a tine baroni.il 
resiidence, and is well worthy of comparison eceii with lladdon llall, to)' 
its extent is such that Ironi a distance lloahtoii apciears almost hke a feirtilied 
town. 

The family of De Moahtoii lield propeity liere in tlie lime ot Ileniv 11 ., 
but their lirst residence was built down at the foot ol the hill, by the luei'side. 
'rile existina castle was built by 'fliomas Hophlon in lyi'y, .liter the most 
approved rules then observed in domestic ai chilectnre, with ,m iippei .md 
a lower court, di\ided b\- a verv strong; tower or yatehouse. which m the 
Cieil War appears to ha\e been iiscd fiu' sioriny powder, and was accident, illy 
blown up, together with the adiacent buildinys, when Capt.iin St.ii'key .ind 
::oo men were killed. 'I'he stables and ol'lices of the farm eonstitule the 
lower coui't, in exact conformity with Andrew Horde's direelioiis lor the con- 
struction of _!.ireat house-s ( 1542). 

For atfes the c.istle was a dil,i['>idated inin, .ind Ilrittoii wrote in iMiS; 
‘‘Within a few veai's the roof of the yallerv ,md some ot its wall- ha\e fallen 
pro.strate, though sonie ['arts < 4 ' this ancient .ind extensive buildmy .ire 
inhabited by a few families of tlie lower el.iss. 'I'lie building is fallmy fast 
to decay, and presents .1 vilw ,it once pictniasque, yrand, melancholv, anti 
veneral'ile." It is satisfactory to lintl that the old f.ibric li.is since then been 
put into partial lepair. 

Sir Richard Hoyliton obt.iined [luanission to enclose a j'.irk, and the 
place was oiice sui rounded with a l.irye paik lull ol line timber, thouyh 
too closely planted, which has now mostly dis.ippe.u ed. In tho-e da\'s it 
was well stocked with yame of .ill sorts; there were wild c.ittle of the white 
Roman breed, red deer, .md wikl boais, .uul we possess an account (yi\en 
by W'hitaker) in the |ournal of Xichol.is ,\ssheton, of ,l spoitiny entertain- 
ment offered here to Kiny |ames I. m 1017. He- c.ime Iroin Preston, on 
one of Ins roval proyresses, on Auyiist 1 s, with .1 yre.it ti.im ol eouiliers anel 
serv.ints, and half Lancashire c.inie to .issis ,it the sporls, and to p,iy respects 
to their sovereign, — Sir Richard Hoyhton, the proprietor, iiie-etiny tlie kmy 
at the foot of the hill with a l.irye company ot the cliiet country yentiy. 
J. lines remained at the 'Fower until .Xuyiist i.'t, and w.is .iinused each d.iy 
with sports of various kinds, feasts, tlanciny, masques, and stay hunts. The 
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diarv contain-^ tlx- fullowinL; cntnc--, which ^xc ix iixic,ht into court 

life 300 vcaix a3;o : — 

“ Siif awav to Houghton; there a "peciie mule. Hunted .ind killed a 
staep. Wee attended at the lairel'' tilde tli.it iiieaix a-' oentlenieii w.nteix . 
Aii^ixt lO. — The kiiin huiUino, — a r;ie.il coiiip.inie : Killed atoi e rliiiilei .1 hi aCe 
of ^tagO''. \’erie hot: we went in to dinner. About 4 o'clock the king went 
down to the Allome .iliim mine'-, and w.x there .111 hower and \’ie\\d them 
precxelv, and then went .ind -hot .it a 'tagg .iiul mi'-'ed. 'Hie king --hot again 
and brake the thigh bone. A dogge long in coining, and mv Lord Compton 
^hott .igam and killed him. Late in to '-upper. .Vugii't 17 (Sund.ie ). We 
^erved the Lordx with bri-kett, wvne, and lelhe. I'he llxliopp of Chc'-ter 
preached belore the king. 'To dinner. .Vbout 4 o'clock theie wa-- a rixh- 

bearing .md pipering afore them, afore the king in the- .Middle Court : 

then to ^tipper. Then about 10 or 11 o'clock a m.xke of noblemen, kmghtu, 
and gentlemen, and com tier-- afore the king "-ee C.ittermoleT painting of 
till' , in the middle room m the gaideii. Soiiu 'peeehe' ; of the rc't, 
dancing the Huckler, 'I'om Ledlo ‘-Tom of IL-dl.un," in interlude , and 

the- Cowp Ju'tice of lY-ace. Augii't iN, 'Hie king went .iwa\ about 12 to 

Lathom. Ther w.i' a m.in almo't 'laviie with lighting. Wee back with 
Sir Richard: a' nu-rrie a' Robin Hood and all hx fellowe-'." It wax during 
one of these baiu|iu-t' at Hoghton that King l.ime' x 'aid to ha\'e knighted 
the loin of beef, and ordered it e\er .ifter to be ealkd Sir Loin, although, 
according to some, the joint w.x .ilre.idv called .ni-!“in, and hx Maiesi\' only 
made a pun. 

The mam building, whicli x entered troiii the guadi angle bv a ciicular ihght 
of 'tep'. Contain' some line roonx, including the King' Room, where |ames 1 . 
Wa' lodged at hx vxit above de'cribefl. 


H G R X B Y ( iiiiJiur) 

T { RXER has placed thx castle anel the surjias'ingh be.iutifiil 'ceiierv ot 
the Lune vallev among his grand deluieatioix ol Knglxh lull and dale. 
On a tongue of land between the riveis Lime and Wennuig, about a mile 
di'lant iroin their contluence, the Romans selecteil the 'ite of a pixt for 
guarding the fords here, and some lemaiix of their buildings, coiix, and 
perhaps of a villa, h.ive been found. 'I'he termmation hr would le.ul to the 
inference th.it a Hane named Horne had hx dwelling here (there is a town in 
Denmark called Hornby), and not far off are the earthworks of a grand Sa.xon 
fortress, of elliptical trace, covering 2 acres (i perches, and jiroving the position 
to have been one of importance. 

'Hie Norman builder chose tor the site of hx castle an .ibrupt cone-shaped 
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rock, at the base of which tiow-- the Weiiniii” River, Init the date ot thi^ 
cnn-^truction i^ not known. Alric, .1 Saxon, i-. nieiitionetl a-> livinc; heie at 
the CoiHiiie^t, and hi-^ oiamcRon Atlani Fitz-Sw am lelt two daughter'., one of 
whonr, iNIaud, married a Xorman named Adam de Montlieoon In the tilth 
ye.ir of Ste(ihen we Imd Royer de iMontbeyon here, and ayam m may the 
cattle IS yiveii into the cii'^lodv ot William, Karl W. irren ; Init onlv temporariK', 
for three years later (13 Henrv III.), the kiny yr.inti-d the m moi', ca'tle, and 
honour of Hornbv to hi^ yreat mmisti.r :md |iisticiar Ilnbei't de lima;!) .md 
his wife Maryaret ; and alter the de.ith of Ilubeit 111 124^, Im nulow, Coimtes'., 
ot Kent, continued in p(w-.e^sion dnriny lier lifetime. 

On her death in 1259 claimant'^ denvmy from the .Montbeyons appeared 
in the family of Lonyiievilleis, who succeedetl 111 recoveriny the propertx', 
which ptissed with ;m lieire-s Maryaret, claiiyhter of Sir |olin Lonyiict illers, 
in marriaye to Geohrey Xevile, who obt. lined from Kdward I. a yrant of 
free-warren here ;ind a market. 

This (feoffrey died m 1 2S3, and Ins widow held Hornby until 131S, when 
it went to her yrandson [ohn Xexile, and .it liis death to his cousin Sir Robert 
Xevile, who d\iny in 141 y left the cslatt's to his dauyliter Mai yard, the wife of 
Thomas I 3 eaufort, Duke of Kxder. This nobleman left Hornby to two cousins 
of the Xcwiles, |ohn Lanyton and Sir Willi.iin Harrmyton, between \\'hom the 
propertv was partitioned, Hornlw Castle rallmy to Harrmyton. who w,is killed 
at Ayinconrt. After him, his son Sir 'Hiomas and Ins yrandson Sir lolin both 
fell at the battle of Waketield, liyhtmy on the over-matched 'S’orkast side. 'Hie 
yreat rampait and ditch forminy a boimrlary between Hoinb_\ and the forest of 
Howland .ire called the Harrmyton Uvke. 

Sir 'riiomas left a son |ames, anti Sir |olm two clauyhters, .Anne and 
Eh/abetli, who were harshlv treateil and imprisoned bv their uncle lames. 
He took possession of Hornby, and ruled there until Lord Stanlev obt, lined 
from Edward 1 \’. the custodv of the c.istle, and a deed of wardship over the 
sisters and heiresses, toyether with the att.iinder of |ames Harrmyton ; then 
Lord Stanley married .\iine, the elder yirl, to Ins own son Etlward St.mlev, 
and Elizabeth to liis nephew, |ohn Stanlev of .Mellmy. Etlward Stanlev and 
his wife took up their abode m the c.istle m 14^5, anti, on .Anne's death 
(4 Henrv A'lL), St.mlev obtained a riyht to one inoietv of the estates. .At 
the death ot |ohn and Ehz.ibeth Stanlev, he obtained from his f.ither, now 
Earl of lAerbv, a re-le.isc of the entire propertv m his own favour, and 
he Is said to have even caused the death of his coiisin |oIm, a son left 
by the attainted james Harrmyton, by means of poison administered In- 
ti servant. 

Alnrdefer and perjurer as Sir Edw.ird Stanlev is said, on no certain founda- 
tion, te) have been, he must h.ive been a stout soldier. .At Hosworth he 
commtindcd a winy of his father’s troops, and at Elodden field, m ryiy where 
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he led the third line or rear of the Enoh^h foice^, under the Earl ot Surrey, 
he stopped and routed, with the areher> of L incashire and Che^hii e, the lierce 
attack of the Hi,qhlandei> under Eennox and Arpvll, and, later in the dav, bv 
a flank movement over tlie hill, broiiLtht hi^ men upon the real of the Scottish 
troirps that were tiphtinp round their kinp, comjrletinp their overthrow. For 
the^e ^ervice^. Sir Edward was created Lord Monteaple hv the kiipu at Eltham. 
He died in 1524, and sometime before had, bv wav iif strenetheninp the ciedit 
side of his aecoiint, hepun to build the chapel of St. Marparet near the castle, 
whereon is ''till re. id the iii'-cription ; 

(15 2ranlci>; tBilcG; SHes: 'rBonrcijlc me ficei fcch 

The octaponal tower and chancel were (inished soon after his death, but the 
ntive was completed by the parish in an mfeiior manner. It has all, however, 
been restored recently in c.xcellent taste. 

On the S. side ot the tower Sir Edward's shield of arms, surrounded by 
the motto of the (jarter, is still perfect. His will is dated in April 1521^, and 
in it he Uives explicit directions for his burial, and temporary interment m 
the priory around pendiiia the completion of the “new Chancell to be made 
at his cost and charues and with all convenieiil haste at the East ende of the 
Chapell of Saint Margaret at Horneby." W’hit.iker cfE'es an ena^'-'-^'in.^ "f the 
old chapel with its Stanlec additions. Duriipa the ownership of Mr. M.irsden 
the old nave was totally destioxed, the pillars and aiches removed, and the 
walls t.iken down and recoiisii ucted ; ,ind thus this poor edifice stoiid until 
Colonel I'lirster and his bi others lestored the church and rebuilt the n.ive 
in admirable mannei. the work ot Sir E. Stanley remains in excellent 
preservatf m. 

(.)f his son Ihi.un.is, the second lord, there w.is a tradition, Iona preserved 
m the Country, that it w.is his Ii.ukI which p.ivc the linal CKUp dc to 

Kina James at Floddeii ; he died 1504, and his son William held Ilornbv 
until his death in 15, Si. This third lord left a dauahter Eh/abeth, married 
to Edward Paiker, Lord Morley, whose son William became fourth Lord 
Morley and Monteacle ; he was one of the commissioners who sat at the 
trial, endiipa m the judicial murder, of Marv Oueen ot Scots at Fotheriipaav, 
but he was an enthusiast for the Catholic cause, and in itior was sent to the 
Tower, and heavily hned for participation m the rebellion of Essex. On the 
accession of James, Monteaple modihed his wax's, and w.is m full favour at 
Court. He it was who on October 2b, itioy, while at supper in his house at 
Ho.xton, received the letter, now preserved in the Kece.rd Office, warning IPnr 
of the “teriible blow ' intended lor those who would come to the meeting of 
Parliament 011 November yth. Monte.iple at once took the letter to Whitehall, 
whereupon the .irrest ot (iiiy hawkes and the other conspir.ilofs followed, and 
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he was rewarded with a grant of £200 a year in land, and a further annual 
pension of £^00. The letter was written by Francis Treshain, the brother 
of Lady Monteagle. In 1617, King James stayed with Lord Monteagle at 
Hornby Castle for the night of August nth. 

This lord was succeeded in 1622 by his son Henry, who as a Catholic 
suffered severely under the Penal Acts, his castle being searched for arms 
in 1625, when all that were found, with the armour, were confiscated. 

During the Civil War, Hornby received a royal garrison, and repulsed a 
strong assault made on it in Mav 1643 by three companies of foot under 
Colonel Ralph Assheton. Having, however, acquired the knowledge that the 
east window of the hall was a vulnerable point, the Roundheads renewed 
the attack on the gates, while a second party provided with ladders a-^sailed 
the back of the castle. .After a stout resistance of two hours the defenders, 
taken in rear, were driven back and the fortress was captured. Its demolition 
was at once decreed bv Parliament, but could only have been carried out 
partiallv, since at the time of the second siege of Thurland Castle the 
Parliamentary forces made it their headeiuarters. 

Lord Morlev and Monteagle was deprived of his estates after the war, 
and died in 1^55, and his son, though he recovered the castle, was reducetl 
to part with it and its lands in 16O3 to Robert, 2nd Earl of Cardigan, whose 
successor George, the third earl, sold Hornby in 1713 foi' 414,500 to Colonel 
Francis Charteris. This disreputable man, who had been turned out of 
Alarlborough’s army in the Low Countries, amassed a fortune by gambling and 
cheating at cards, and lived at the castle, which he altered and disfigured. His 
only daughter married the fourth Earl of Wemyss, and their son Earl Francis 
sold the propertv in lyHi; to John Marsden of Wenmngton Hall. Mr. Alarsden 
died in 1826, and his will, devising Hornby, was contested by his cousin 
Admiral Tatham, whereon ensued the memoralile lawsuit of Tatham v. Wright, 
commenced in 1830, in which the ablest judges and liarristers of the day 
were concerned, and which was only ended in 1838, when the family of 
Lister-Marsden were ejected finally bv .Admiral Tatham, who then entered 
into possession. He died seventeen mouths after, and was succeeded by a 
relative, Mr. Pudsey Dawson. His nephew sold the estates and castle to 
Air. John Foster of Oueensburv, A’orks, whose grandson. Colonel W . H. 
Foster, ALP., is the present owmer. 

Nothing now remains of the original castle of the Alontbegons, but the 
foundations of two round towers and of the ancient keep, 30 feet across, 
were laid hare during various rebuildings ; these were perhaps early Nevile 
work. The oldest existing portion is the great tower erected by the first 
Lord Alonteagle, which bears his crest of an eagles claw. In front of 
this tower was a large (.juadrangle, while an outer or lower court e.xtended 
to the town. .All this was perhaps destroyed after the Civil \A ar. .A new 
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front seems to have been built bv the Charteris family, as ^liown by Buck’s 
drawine, with it-. octaL;nnal eagle tower built by Loid \\'einy--s ia 1743. 
Lord Elcho slept at Hornbv during his march south in 1745 witli the 
Pretendet's armv, and when Lord Wemyss returned here a year or two 
later, he was so ill received that he left Hornby in disgust, and allowed the 
c istle to go to ruin. Later restorations and additions to the fabric by 
Pudsev Dawson and the Foster family “have built up a castle which adorns a 
landscape scarcelv rivalled for beautv in the length and breadth of England.” 


L A N C A S T E R (chief) 

W HERE this castle stands, on a hill above the riwr Lime, or Loyne, w<is 
the Roman camp and settlement of Longovicum, and Stukeley declares 
that portions of Roman walls might be seen there in 1721 ; traces certainly of 
the Roman fosse are still to be found on the X, side of the Castle Hill. Then 
followed a Sa.xon wooden fort or blockhouse, which gtive way to Xorman 
erections ;it the hands of Roger de Poictmi, to whom the CoiK|ueror gifted 
3 q 8 English manors, including the honour and nearlv the whole county (.>f 
Lancashire, anti who bnilt the Lungess 'bower in loijg. He w:is the vounger 
son ot Roger de Montgomery, who also came (.ner with Duke William, and both 
father and son seem to have deserted well at the Compieror’s hands bv their 
services at Senlac. Roger de Poictou fell on evil davs in the time of Stephen, 
wiio deprived him ot his lands, and conterretl them on his own son W'illiam. 
John kept court here in leoti, receiving witliin the walls an embassv fi'om 
1 " ranee, perhaps in the tower which had been erected about that titne bv his 
friend and supporter Hubert de Burgli. Later in the thirteenth century, Heniy 
111 . bestowed all the lands that had been held by Siinon de Montfort, Earl 
herrers, and John of Monmouth, on his second son EdnuiiKl C'rouchback, 
with the title of Earl of Lancaster ; these lands, being inherited temp. 
Edward 111 . by his de.scendant Blanche, Duchess of Lancaster, were brought 
in marriage by her to Edw.ird's fourth son, John of Haunt, who was then 
created Duke of Lanc.ister, and who li.xed his residence at this castle and 
made several noble .idditions to the fabric. 'I'o him succeeded his son 
Henry of Rolingbroke in the title of Lancaster, which digiutv, on his 
accession in 13(>9, was absorbed in the C'rown. As Henrv 1 \'. he held his 
couit foi some tune lieie (cir. igoip, ,uk1 in one of the smaller rooms 
of the gate-tower received the King of Scotland, and also the French 
ambassadi irs. 

During the Civil Wars of the seventeenth century Lancaster Castle was 
besieged and taken more than once, and the remains of earthworks and batteries 
r.iised for breaching the walls may still be traced on the S.Wk side. In 1745 
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Prince Charles Edward entered Lancaster on his march to Derby, passing 
there again on his retreat. This was not the first Scottish invasion which 
Lancaster had seen, since the Scots under Bruce, in tlieir Southern foray 
after tlie English defeat at Bannockburn, laid waste the town and inflicted 
much injury upon the 
castle. 

The great feature 
of the building is the 
superb gatehouse, 66 
feet high, erected by 
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john of Gaunt, partly 
with Xornian materials. 

It has tw(_) line octa- 
gonal flanking towers, 
a four-centred arch to 
the gateway and port- 
cullis, a fine machicou- 
lis carrying an allure, 
or rampart tei'race, and 
a battlement (Parker). 

The oldest portion is 
the massive keep 
of Roger de Poictou, 

(So feet si,piai'e, with 
walls 10 feet thick ; 
this too was much 
altered by john of 
Gaunt, but the original 
Xonnan window-' are 
intact. The upper 
portion was rebuilt, 
temp. Elizabeth, though 
the S.W. turi'et is still 
popularly known as 
John of Gaunt’s Chair. 

There is a chapel in 

the basement, and the dungeons are placed in two floors below the ground 
level (Griiidoii s Lancashire). There are now four grand towers in all, the ancient 
dungeon tower on the S. side, which had been used as a debtors prison, having 
been demolished in 1812. The entire area of the castle measures 3(80 feet bv 
350 feet, but the old courtyard has now a sufficiently modernised appearance 
from the erection of modern courts and prisons necessary for the adaptation 
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of the cattle to its present purposes of county buildings, courts, and jail. Here 
too are held the assizes of the countv of Lancashire. 

Hadrian's Tower was cased over, at the time when the new buildings were 
formed, and made into a muniment store for the county records. 


LATHOM HOUSE ( non-existent) 

L \TH 0 M is a township, tliree miles X.E. of Ormskirk, where was the ancient 
baronial residence of the Latliains of Lathom, a familv who had held these 
estates from Saxon times, and wliose heiress brought them in marriage to Sir 
John Stanley in the reign of Edward III. (see Liverpool Toiver). The estates 
continued in the Derby family for 300 years, and at the death of the ninth earl 
they were sold to the Bootle Wdbrahains, ancestors of Lord Skehnersdale, who 
was created Earl of Lathom in 1880, and whose seat the existing structure is. 

The old house was a noble and strong fortress, and from its siege in the 
seventeenth century has a memory of unfading historic interest, second to 
few in the country. Of this structure nothing whatever remains, and as the 
fine mansion built in its pi, ice in 1724 has nothing in common with it, it 
will be well to record here what was the nature of the old place, called Lathom 
House, and also, briefly, the outlines of the siege which it stood so gallantly 
in 1643, under the command of an heroic woman, against very superior forces. 

Ihe house stood on a low site, on >oft and boggy eaidh, and was surrounded 
by a high stone wall, 2 yards thick, turnished with a verv fine gatehouse 
defended by two flanking towers, and having no less than nine strong towers 
in the length of the wall, on each of which were mounted six guns. Outside 
the wall was a moat, 8 yards wide and 2 yards deep, encircling the whole, 
and between the moat and the wall was a strong row of stout palisades. The 
mansion, in the centre, which is described in Bishop Ratter’s MS. as being 
Luge enough to iecei\e thiee kings and their trains, had in its midst a high 
and strong building called the Eagle Tower. On all sides the house was 
scieened b\ high lising giound which effectually covered the place, so that an 
eneni} could not open batteries for direct fire upon the walls ; and thus W"e 
find the garrison annoyed by the fire of “grenades,” or shells— that is, by vertical 
fire, from which they suffered latterly. 

At the time of the outbreak of civil war in England, James, yth Earl of 
Derby, the owner of Lathom, had been sent, as Lord of the Isle of ^^an, to 
preserve the peace in that island among the Manx population, who being 
disatfected, were also expecting there an invasion of a Scottish force; thus 
he was long detained there, and during his absence his Countess Charlotte, 
ncc De la Tremouille, a worthy descendant of the renowned Count William 
of Nassau, was in charge of Lathom House and her husband’s property in 
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the district. This was the state of affairs when, in May 1643, the Parliamentary 
general at the nearest station sent her a summons to yield up Lathoin House. 
Her answer was a refusal : that she had been entrusted with the place, and 
that without contrary orders from the earl she would hold and defend it to the 
last e.xtremity ; and drawing all her garrison within the walls and closing the 
gates, she endured something like a state of siege there till February 1644. 
At this time Sir Thomas Fairfax sent her a fresh summons, and repeated it 
several times, offering the countess leave to transport her arms and goods, 
and liberty for all to move where they pleased, on yielding up the house ; 
but she returned a final reply, that not a man should depart from her house 
- that she would keep it, whilst God enabled her, against all the king's 
enemies, and that she would await her lord's pleasure. Her garrison con- 
sisted of eleven oflicers and three hundred men. Little went on during the 
first few days, while the besiegers were drawing their lines and raising 
batteries against the place; but on March 12th a notable sally was made bv 
a party of horse, who killed thirty of the enemy and took several prisoners. 
Then batteries were advanced, but the guns could make no impression on 
the big walls; while it does not appear that the “grenades,” when they 
managed to throw them into the enceinte, did much harm, though thev were 
an object of dread to the plucky garrison, including the countess and her 
children and chaplain (see “Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson”). Thus the 
siege lingered on, the forces of the Parliament being variously put at from 
1000 to 2000 men, until on May 29th Prince Rupert came to the relief of 
the sore-tried and gallant defenders, when their enemv raised the siege and 
decamped. Of the garrison only six men had been lost. 

In July the siege was renewed by General Egerton, with a force of 4000 men ; 
but just at that moment occurred the battle of Marston Moor, which cleared 
the Xorth of the friends of Lathom, and gave Rupert other work to look after 
than its relief. The place also was badly provided with munitions of war, 
and necessaries and food for the garrison. The king therefore advised that 
both parties should treat, and commissioners were being named, when, through 
the treachery of an Irish soldier connected with Lathom House, this compromise 
was defeated and the defenders were led to surrender to the Parliamentary forces 
on the 2nd of December. It was one of the last places that held out for Charles. 
Then the order came for its demolition, which was carried out effectively, the 
materials being sold, and part given away to any who chose to help themselves. 

At the Restoration, Lathom returned into the possession of the Earl of 
Derby, but as the house was almost destroyed, the family residence was now 
fixed at Knowsley. The ninth earl, intending to rebuild it, erected a sumptuous 
and grand front, part of the S. front of the present house, but did not live 
to complete his design, the execution of which should have devolved upon 
his eldest daughter Henrietta, the wife host of the Earl of Anglesey, and secondly 
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of Lord Ashbiirnham. She, however, sold the place to Henrv Luriiese, from 
whom it was purchased in 1724 by Sir Thomas Bootle, Chancellor to Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, whose niece and heiress married Richard Wilbraham of Rode 
Hall, Cheshire ; the estate thus came to Lord Skelmersdale, the eldest son of 
that marriage, and is now possessed by the same familv. To tinish the personal 
history ; the brave countess joined her husband in the Isle of Man, but she had 
to send her children to Eni<land, under a safe-conduct from Fairfax, in spite of 
which they were made prisoners bv order of the Parliament. 

In 1651 the Earl of Derby joined Charles II., and after the defeat of Wor- 
cester surrendered as prisoner of war, and w.is beheaded bv the Parliamcntarv 
uenerals on October r5th, in his own town of Bolton-le-Moors, upon a scaffold 
made of timbers taken from Lathom House. His heroic countess, betrayed 
into her enemies’ hands, remaiiieil a piisoner till the Resteiration, and died at 
Knowslev in 1664 

“Of Lathoni-hoiise by line came out, 

Whose blood will never turn their bai k ” 

— liallad of flod den Field. 

It IS believed that no drawings or plans are in existence to show what 
Lathom House was, or the nature of its fortitications ; and we have therefore 
to content ourselves with the little that is known of this famous place, as 
repeated by Whitaker (“ Richmondshire,” vol. ii. p. 2^4). 

rile whole must have been surrounded bv a deep fosse, immediatelv 
within which, and beyond the drawbridge, would ajipear a strong Catewav, 
more lofty and of lar;4er dimensions than the other towers. Tlie curtain walls 
ranging off to rinht and left from the .^reat .gateway would have ei.qht anjiles, 
m e.ich of which was pbicecl a llankm^ tower. Within this (.inter enclosure 
would be another fosse, with its drawbruLe, and an inner ,4atewav opposite to 
the foimei ; but the eiulit towers of the second enclosure, instead of tlankinj^ 
a curtain wall like the former, must have been attached to the walls and anjiles 
of the body of the house, and from the time at which thev were erected, mav 
have been either square or octa,'<onal. One of these was unquestionably the 
Eaqle Tower, known from the account of the qreat sieoe to have contained 
70 yards of Hooriiyq, m which were probably the principal apartments." 

LIVERPOOL {non-c.\i^tenf) 

A ccording to Camden, Roger of Poictou, lord of the honour of 
. Lancaster, who at the time of the Domesday Siirvev owned all the lands 
between the Mersey and the Ribhle, built the casile of Liverpool on the 
south side of the town in 1076, and bestowed the custodv of it on the noble 
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family of Alolvnoux, whoho seat was at Sefton, their descendants beiiiLj the 
Earls of Sefton, who were constables of this castle. 

The keep of Liverpool Castle was a square buildin^q, heavily battlemented, 
having four circular tlankinq towers at the an_qles, with an enclosed area of 
30 scjuare acres. It was surrounded hv a deep moat 30 yards broad, with a 
drawbridge and a fosse partly cut out of the liye rock ; there was also an 
entrance gatehouse,- the strongest part of the fortress,- -and other buildings 
were enclosed. The whole structure had been pulled down before 1663, and 
since then, the church of St. George has been built on the site of it. Early 
in the fifteenth century Sir Richard Molyneux was hereditary Constable of 
this, the king's castle, while Sir [lalm Stanley liyed in his own tower, 
higher up the riyer ; between these two there were constant fighting and 
chsturb.mces, highly prejudicial to the town and its prosperity. 


L I R P O O L TOWER {non-cxistmt) 

T here was tilso a strongly fortilied tower at the bottom of Water Street, 
called the Tower of Liverpool, the origin of wiiich is quite forgotten. 
Sir John Stanley, a young knight, attended a tournament 111 London in the 
reign of Edward III., and being conspicuous by his courage and his good 
looks thereat, ditl gain the affections of the beautiful daughter ol Sir Thomas 
Latham of Lathoiu, Labella, whom lier father unwillingly gave to this knight 
in marriage ; being the heiress of Lathom, she brought that est.ite, and also 
this tower by the river, to the Stanleys. Sir John Stanley obtained a licence 
in 1405 to fortify his house, and he built or enlarged this tower in 1406, 
after which, through the reign of Henry \’l., it served a^ an occa'ional resideiice 
for the Stanley family, lords of Man, and was their town abode. It was a 
sr|uare embattled building with corner towers, forming three sides of a 
quadrangle, and commanded both the town and the Mersey, where lay the 
ships of the Stanleys, in which they sailed to their new kingdom of the 
Isle of Man. In the lapse of time the destinies of the old tower changed, 
and it became an asMeinbly-room, and latterly a prison. It was razed to 
the ground in oSeo, and the -^ite of it is now covered by Tower Buildings. 
The area it occupied was nyoo stiuare yards. 


1’ O W E R ( 

A r one time there was, commanding the Rool on the west side of 
Liverpool, ,i fortalice built by King |ohn, who was windbound here 
when on an expedition to Ireland, and conceived the necessity of the fortress. 
This has of ci.Hirse \ anished. 
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MAN CHEST EL R (non-cxisient) 

C AMDEN savs : “Two flyte shottes without the town heneth on the same 
side of Irwell vet may he seen the dikes and foundations of old Man 
Castel yn a ground now enclosed : the stones of the ruins of this castel were 
translated towards makin_!^ of bridges for the town." 


PEN W O R T H A M (no/i-cxish n/) 

T he Castle Hill of Penwortham is on the N.E. spur of the heights 
below Preston ; in front of it is a level area, and on the S. it is 

divided by a deep gully from the site of the church. In early times the 
river Ribble, when the channel of that stream was larger than it now is, 

washed two sides of the conical rocky cliff whereon the castle stood, 

and on the \V. a sunk lane ran below it. Thus the position was an 

e.xtremely strong one, and had been selected in veiy eaiiv times for a 
stronghold, since, in 1856, some e.xcavations made in the lull e.xposed the 
remains of prehistoric wooden dwellings of probablv Briti'-h origin, and a 
Sa.\on kitchen-midden ; a prick-spur and some ironwork of relined make 
were also found. 

The Conqueror bestowed Penwortham manor on l^yger de Busli, and 
his son, Warin de Busli, or Bussel, succeeded him. and rank^ as the lirst 
baron of Penwortham ; he it probably was— if not Roger de Poictou — who 
reared a fortalice at this spot. The property remained with his family until 
the time of John, who succeeded in wresting the estate from Hugh, the 
fourth baron, and then sold it to Roger de Lacy for ^ro marks of silver. 
Ne.xt it is recorded that Ranulph, Earl of Chester, held his courts at Pen- 
worthara Castle, and after the Earls of Chester and Lincoln, the baronv 
passed by marriage to Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, and became merged in 
that duchv. 

The castle has totally disappeared, owing perhaps to the great land- 
ships which have taken place on the river banks, and no signs of a 
ditch or of the walls are to be seen ; but the memory of the place is 
retained, as usually is the case, in the name of Castle Hill. It is believed 
to have been a strong square Norman keep, surrounded by a rampart and 
ditch. 
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RADCLIFFK TOWER Ounwr) 

A TiLFFF, i)i- clilT of red stone iimncdiatcly opposite and overlian.yiipy tlie 
river li'well at this point, seems to have been the origin of tile name of 
one of the noblest, most ancient, and most honourable families in this kingdom. 
Sir Ijernard Burke, no mean authority, declares that the house of Radclille has 
produced fourteen earls, one viscount, live barons, seven kniyhts of the (larter, 
several bannerets and knights of the I>ath, toi^cther with many privv coun- 
cillors, warriors, and statesmen. It is stated in Mnrrav's ynide-book that 
Edward the Confessor bestowed R.idchiTe on Royer de Poicton ; but there was 
an Kdw.ird Radeclive here at the time of the Domesday Siiiwey, thcrelore Royer 
cannot have held it lony, and the m.mor appears to ha\e fallen to the Crown 
and so remained till the reiyn of Stephen, when it was yiven to Ranulpli de 
(iernons, Earl of Chester. It is in the tune of Henry 11 . that we lirst hear ot 
a De Radeclive, and the pedigree of th.it family shows that in (> Richard I. there 
was a William de R.idechve of R'adchtte 'I'ower, Sheriff of Lancaster ; and these 
lords bear this name down to the sixteenth century. In the time of Henry I\ ., 
lames Radclyile had a licence to enclose Ills manor ot ILidclille, and to crenel- 
late anti embattle his house and w.ilE. (.)ne ot the tamily, Sir John Radclyile, 
w.is a yreat commaiuler ot the armies of Henry \ ., his lather beiny Sir Richard 
Radclyfte, Seneschal of the Roy.il Forests; his yrandson Sir John married the 
heiress of W. liter, Lord Fitzwalter, and succeeded t(> that title, and it was he 
who, ridiny without his helmet, was killed at the skirmish at h errybridye, the 
niyht before the bloodv battle ot 'Fowton. One of the Sir John Radchttes 
lost live si.iiis in tlilfereiit battles in the vears lyiiS qi), .ind his dauyhter, who 
was maid of honour to Oueen Elizabeth, iliecl ol yrief lor the loss ol her 
brothel's. 

I'he yrandson of the Lord Fitzwalter slam as above, n. lined Robert, Lord 
Fitzwalter, succeeded in 151S to Radchtte 'I'ower, .ind w.is created E.irl of 
Sussex in 152(1. Edward R.idchlte, the sixth and last Earl of Sussex, died 
without issue in biyi, aged eiyhtv-seven. 

Wh.it w.is called R.idcliffe Tower was enlarged into a m.mor-house of the 
lirst rank. It has been a quadranyul.ir structure, but two sides only remain. In 
1801 it contained a noble old hall, 42 feet m leiiyth, with a splendid ancient 
roof (if o.ik, and o.iken windows and doors, .ind other littinys in yood order ; 
but now, alas, all this has disappeared, and the tine old mansion, a mixture 
of stone and timber, has been all but destroyed. In decav it shows traces 
of strong m.isonrv, but the lower storev alone is now remaining; the old hall 
,nul the .idjoinmy tower h.iving been t.ikeii down of late to make room tor a 
row of modern cott.iyes. 

'Fo this .uicieiit biiilding .mil to the family th.it owned it .ire .itt. idled the 
VOL. 11. 2 i 
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ballad and tradition qivcn in Dr. Pcrcy'^ “ KfliqnL-'^ '' iindor the name ot “The 
Ladv Isabella^ Tracjedv ; or, 'I'he Stepmother ^ Crueltv, ’ which are sumetime^ 
qiven under the title of “Fair Kllen of Kadclylfe. 1 he ^tory is that of the 
sacrifice and murder ot a voun;4 and beautiful lieiress by her stepmotlier, the 
Ladv of Kadclvffe, who causes the cook to kill the lair Isabella, “the white 
doe,” and serve her up for the repast of her lather. 'I'his 'rh\estian story is 
related m this wise : — 

■' 1 air IsabLlla was she called. 

A creature fair was she : 

She was her father's onlv |<))e. 

As \ou shall after see. 

1 herefore her cruel step-mother 
Did env\ her so nui< h, 

I'hat (!a\e hy daye she -ought her life. 

Her malice it was such.' 

So the dame “ bargains with the master-cook to take her life awaye,” and 
then sends the fair Isabella to him with tin- me-saqe : — 

“ .\nd hid him dress to dinner straight 
'I'hat fair and milk-white doe, 

That in the [>ark doth shine so hright, 

'I’here's none so fair to showe.” 

Btit when she igives the cook the message he -ay-, “ 'I'hou art the doe that I nui-t 
dress," and prepares accordingly. 

f) then cried out the scullion hove, 

.As loud as loud might hee, 

■<) save her life, good master-look, 

.\nd make your [))cs of mec 1 ' ” 

However, the tragedy is accomplished, and the pve is made ; and when the 
lord of the tower comes home from the chase, and is set down to dinner 
with the pye before him, he calls for In- daughter deare, and -avs he will 
neither eat nor drink, until he ditl her see. 

O then outspake the scullion hoye. 

W ith a loud \oice so hye, 

‘ If now you will your daughter see. 

My loitl, cut up that pye. 
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‘ ^\'herem her flesh is minced sniall. 

And parched with the fire. 

All causeil hy her step-motheA, 

Who did her death desire.’ 

Then all in black this lord did inourne. 
And for his daughter's sake, 
lie judged her cruel step-niotheT 
To he burnt at a stake. 

Likewise he judged the master-cook 
In boiling lead to stand, 

And made the simjile scullion boye 
The heir of all his land.” 


T H U R L A X 1) ( minor) 

T he castle st.incls cn shghtlv elevated around in the \'ale oi Lime, about 
twelve miles from the cuimt\’ town, near tlie liigjh-road, but shrouded by 
trees. It is one of the few old moated mansions in Lancaslnre. In veiy early 
times a foi tress was placed at this point to assist in repressing the border 
foravs, which perhaps served as an abode to tlie 'ITinstalls wlio owned 
the Linds. 

There aitpear to haw been lords of Tnnstall in the county of Lan- 
caster since the tune of Wilh.iin the CoiK|Uerer, as Topsi, the tlien lord, 
gaw one messuage and one tott in liolton (le Sands) to the .\bbot of 
Riv.iuLx ; and thev are frequently mentioned in Henry 1 . and tollowing 
reigns. Sir Thomas 'I’unstall is spoken of by Camden as an Cijiit's anrntiis 
living here under Edward 111 ., Richard 11 ., ,ind Henry 1 \'. and \’., serving 
with the List king in his L'rench wars, and being present at .-Xgincourt. In 
1402 (4 Henrv 1 \'.) this knight obtained a licence “ kernellare manerium 
siiiim de Thorsloiid,” and also to enclose the in.uioi'. This date, therefore, 
inav be taken for the foundation of the e.xisting castle. The grandson of 
this man. Sir Richard Tuiistall, was a in. in of high renown during the Wars 
of the Roses, and a staunch Lancastrian, holding H.irlech for Henry \ 1 . 
longer than anv pLice in England ; still in spite ot this he was liighlv 
esteemed bv the 'X’orkist kings, and Richard 111 . emjiloyed him and made 
him a Knight of the (larter. He died in 1402. His nephew was the gre.it 
Ihshop Tuiistall of Diirh.iin, the friend of Erasmus, Sir 'riiomas More, <ind 
other great men little liked by Henry VIIL, who pi. iced him in conlinement 
in Lambeth PaLice, where he died 111 1550, .iged eigiity-live. Sir Richard's 
son, Ervan Tuiistall, must have been a warrior of note, having conlided to 
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Iiim, witli Sir Etlwdrcl Howard, tlic coininand of the Eii^li'.li ri-lit wino at 
Flodden. 

The poet of this terrible li^ht makes a most important eharaeter ot tills 
“stainless Knight uf Fktdden,” and m the ballad manv stan/as are devoted to 
him, descriptive uf his valour and of Ins slavmi;. 

“And never a nobleman of fame, 

But Br\an Tunstal bold, alas ! 

Whose corpse home to his Imrial came, 

With Worship great, as worthy was." 

— (.V< ah') “ Marmujn. ) 

There is no record of Bryan Tuii'tall having been knighted, and he is 
described elsewhere in the ballad as “that bold Esquire." Neither is there 
any authority fur believing that lus body wa' brought home. He is not 
buried in Tuustall Church. His sem Sir -Marmaduke sue'ceeded him at Thtir- 
land, and his descendant ot the thiial generation, Francis Thurland, owing to 
the encumbered condition of the estate, e.vchanged tlie manor of Tuiistall, 
Thurland Castle, Nc., for the manor of Hutton Longvillers, 

I hurland Castle has changed hands several times. 'I'he runstalls were, 
with the exception of a period between iqOb and 1474, the owners until 
Sir Richard lunstall, the son of hrancis, having been attainted, forfeited his 
estates; but these, including tlie castle, were restored to him in 1474. In i^iiS 
the castle and manor were sold to John ('.irhngton, the head of a wealthv 
Catholic family, whose grandson. Sir |ohn (jirlington, loiight and died lor 
Charles 1 . In 1O43 this Sir John garrisoned his house, and sustained a short 
siege in it by Colonel Asdieton, but had to \ield. It is said that a large 
quantity of money and plate, together with a number ot disallected ladies 
and gentlemen of the county who h.id shut theiiisehes up in the castle, fell 
into the eiiemv's hands. 

A month later, however, wc find Sir John holding the castle against a 
fresh enemy, Colonel Rigby : he sustained a seven weeks' siege and again 
had to \icld possession. 1 he castle was then di-'inantled, and it remained in 
rums till 1663. Sir John is said to have been killed m a light at Alelton 
-Mowbray, and his family sank into poverty. In ifKjS Thurland was sold to 
John Bcuieti of Shciieham, Kent, fiom whom it pu'sed to his daughter, whose 
husband, Evelyn, sold it in 1771 to one Welch, of Feck, from whom it 
was purchased by Miles North, of Kirkby Lonsdale, m 1781. It was sold by 
North's grand-nephew in i.S.S^ to the piesent owner. Colonel Edwai d B. Lees. 

The castle was rebuilt early in the present century from the designs of 
Wyatt, and little remains of the original massive pile. A small stone vaulted 
building with one narrow window, called by Whitaker the gatehouse, is all 
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tli.it IS left Ilf .1 l.ir,L;c blijck (jf luiildin.^s th.it c.xtcndccl aliin_!4 the western side 
of the cuiirt, removed, to^rtether with a line o.itewav which sp.inned the 
approach netir tlie o;itclioiisf, some seventy or ei_alitv ve.irs aqo. 

The castle stands on ;i oiavel mound tibout 40 feet hioh, and is surrounded 
by a moat, 30 feet wide and (> feet deep. It is a L-sh.iped building, the walls 
in the old part beitpo from O to 14 feet thick. Dunipo recent alterations, sever.il 
portions of human skeletons have been discovered. 


r U R T' O X T O W K R ( minor) 

F ork miles X.E. fi'om Bolton, is one of the oldest h.ills 111 Enol.ind, 
:ind ;is it is said to have been built oiiyinally m the time of Henry 11., 
it follows that in those times it must h.ive been a defensible work, although, 
rebuilt as it w.is, it can scarcely be c.illed a ctistle now, beiiyy chieflv an 
Elizabeth. in house, with a siiiuire stone tower, battlemented. It was sur- 
rounded by .1 moat, of which there .ire still some traces, and is a picturesque, 
irregular old pile, partly of stone and partly h.ilf-timbered, or " black-and- 
white," the hitter portion beino o.ibled, with each of the four storevs pro- 
jecting. The walls of the tower, which is three storevs hioh, are 5 feet in 
thickness. 

The manor of Turton m the reiq’n of John was held by Royer Eitz Robert 
(l)e Holland); afterw.irds it belonged to the yood Duke of L.incaster, from 
whom it ptissed into the hands of tin ancient ,ind f.imous fannlv c.illed 
Drrell, whose seat it was from 140S to RuS, when thev bee. line impoverished 
and sold Turton to the philanthropist Humphrey Chetham for /.'4000. He 
resided here, ,ind dyiny m 1(153 the place ne.xt went to the Blands by .1 
Chethtim heiress, from whom it c.iine by a siniil.ir wav to the Greenes, 
and Irom them by imirritiye to the father of Sir Henry Bailie Frere, .ind 
thence by purchase to .Mr. j. Kay, with whose f.imilv Turton rein.iins. It 
w.is almost entirely rebuilt in lyijti by William Orrell, who carefully ret.iined 
the old timber and pl.ister construction and the ancient sepiare tiiwer. Mr. 
Kay m J.S35 restored and renewed the fabric 111 the st.ite in which we 
now sec it. 

1 he chiet curiosity here is .1 number ot siibterr.ine.in passaye-. ( )ne is 
entered at the foot of the st, urease and le.ids tow.irds the neiyhbouriny 
villaye of L'h.ipelton — onyinallv, it is said, to Ifolton ; and there are others. 
In the bre.'ikfast-room is a secret niche behind the pancihny, whei'c, it is 
said, ,i concealed spy overheard the ortlers of Cromwell when he rested 
here on his way to meet the K’oyahst forces after he h.id yarned the victoiv 
.it Dunbar. He ordered .111 .itt.ick on Wiy.in that somewh.it failed, owiny, 
.is s.iid, to the plan beiny divulyed. Xe.ir the dminy-room, off the passaye 
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to the hilli.ird-rooin, i-. a pne^tS holt-, LtivniLt acce-'-^ to the haltlcinent-', and 
another ha,> been found lately. A >teep circular ^tair IlokL to the cellar^, and 
beyond, to a circular chamber suppo-.ed to be a diini;eon, with loop-holed 
walL. The old hou>e wa-. well filled with curious oak turnituie, which has 
of late years been in ^reat measure sold and dispersed. 


\V R A Y S H L M E Kutinor) 

T his tower is on the way to Lleaston, a little S. of the \’ill.ine of Allithw.ute. 

.All that remains of the place is a m.issiye tower, 'fhere is a tradition 
that the last ol the English wolyes was killed near this buildini; (Gnudun], 
which is an ancient [leel, erected on the marches, and once belone^.d to the 
H: irnni^toii family. 




Mii*r»i ] }]\\\ 


l^oi'hsbivc 

BARDF. N T0\V]':R immon 

I X the nei^hbcnirliDocl ot I-ioltiin I’riory, wlu-ic thi- Stncl conies down 
fniiii tile hi.i^h inoois, iii the i>ld f(>rc''t nl' the Clillords, this aiieieiit 
builduiLi;. On^m.illv one ot the ^i.\ lotloc^ witli wliich the Ihiiden forest 
was pro\ ided, it was elioseii lor a retreat bv Henry Chlford, the 
Shepherd lord of Skipton, whose store is noticed iindei' Skipton. It is piobable 
that durniLf Ills twentv-four Years of exile from societv, he came freL|iientlv into 
this district and yfot to love the place, so that when the accession of Henrv \’ll. 
enabled him to return to his projieitv, he rebuilt thi'- house, to form tor himself 
a (.(uiet home tor studv ,md retirement. And here he yenerallv dwelt, resortmy 
to the company of the monks ot Holton lor assistance m his tavourite studies 
of astrology and alchemy, Atter his death the tower was neglected, and so 
in the time of Countess Anne had become ruinous, ami w.is repaired ami rebuilt 
by her m iliyi), Whitaker saw it entire, he savs, in 1774, but it is once more 
a ruin. It is a hirye srjiiare biiildin^y and has a chapel attached. The walls 
are strong, but it does not seem more cap.ible of deleiice than an ordinary 
peel tower would be. 
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R 1", D A I. K, i 11/ j 

T here \v;w a ca^tlc here lieloii^ini; ti> Sir lirian l-'it/Alaii, the \ieei'ii\- 
<j 1 Edwaid 1. l(jr Scotland, who'^e tomb, toe;ether with that ol lii^ wile, 
1-1 in the church of liedale. He wm> a verv di--tiiie;iii-'he(l bai on m tlu- reiL;n> 
both nt Heni'v 111. and of hi^ '.mi {-ee Rich nifu,/ ^ Ib-dw). 'rhi-. w.i'. hi.' 
reMdeiice, and wa^ prob.iblv built bv linn ; it w a^' placed in a position, w itiiout 
any natural advantage, a little to the S.W. ot the church, and it-' foniulatu )ii'' 
ha\e been traced to .i coti'.ider.ihle d^taiice, exteiidinc; ti'oni the pji'den-' of 
the liouse ol the owner of the ^ite into a I'.elcl X.W’. of the ilinich : no le-'tiLle', 
however, remain abi.ive-uroiind. 


BOLTON (Ok/ I 

T his L^rand and driiii okl cattle of the Scropc-'., winch thew built in the 
day,-' of Richard 11 ,, and inhabited with baronial '.pleiidour till neaiiv the 
epoch ol the Lona ! ’ai Ihuiieiit, staiuK mi the edy'e of hiah, bleak, and hari'eii 
moor'., on the X, side ol W’eiislcydale, in the X. Ridina, three mile' from 
\\ eiisley, <uid loiii' miles from Middleham Castle, acros' the ri\er I re, on tlu' 
opposite side (>1 the x'alley. .-\bo\e, at the back of the cMstle, the a]-, iniul 
rises to Sttiiuton Moor, from whence it falls aaaiii into the vallev of the Swale. 
Dieai_\ and desolate as w<is its situ.itK.iii, the we.ilthv Sc'ropes continued to use 
it as then home wiiile their race lasted, and much ailditional interest att.iches 
to the _!4!ey iiiin 111 the c.isile wilich was one of the prisons of .M.uy (Jiieeii of 
Scots. 1 he Sciope lamily seem onaintillv to have been ot plebeian oriLfin, 
perhaps derivina irmn Xormandy, and Duadale traces them back to one 
Robert le Scrope, who in 13 Hemy 111 . obtained a footiiya 1,1 ^■orkshire. 
The elevation of the familv w.is ellected bv the two able sons of Sii 
William le Scrope (temp. Edward 1 .), liaililf of Richmond, who both lose to 
be Chief Justice of the Kina's IJench, .md etich of whom purchased kinds in 
this county and elsewiiere. The elder brother. Sir Heiirv le Scrope, died 111 
133(1, "''i'' followed by his son Richard, who served m the wars of 

Edward 111 ., and was twice Chancellor; he inherited v.ist propertv from his 
father in Herts, Middlese.x, Yorkshire, and other places, and was the founder of 
Rolton Castle. Leland [Itin., vol. viii. 1. 33) .says: " Ki\h,in(, Lord .Senfe, 
was Chancelor of in Richard the J Daves. This Rich.ird made out 

ot the Grownd the Castle of Bolton of 4 aieate strmiae Towres and of a,,()d 
lodaiipas. It was a makma xvui yeres, and the Charays of the Buvldiiioe 
came by vere aiiniiallyj to 1000 marks. ... It w.is linished or Kinp Richard 
the 2 dyed. . . . Most parte of the Tvmher that w;is occupied m biivkliiia of 
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this Castcll was fett out of the Fore-^t of Enj^lehv in Cumberland, and Richard 
Lord Scropc foi' conveyance of it, had lavde bv the wav dwers tlrawphts of 
oxen to carry it from place to place till it came to Ijolton.” 

This first lord of Bolton was activelv employed in the French wars of 
Edward 1 ., and in the fortv-lifth vear of that monarch's reion was made 
Treasurer of the Exchequer; in 2 Richard II. he became Chancellor of 
England and Keeper of the Great Seal. He died in 1403, leaving three sons — 
William, created Earl of Wilts, who was beheaded at Bristol in the revolution 
of 1194 for tidehtv to King Richard ; Roger, who became second lord of 
Bolton, and died six months after his father; and Stephen, who was Deputy- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. The brother of Sir Henrv the Chief Justice was Sir 
Geoffrv Scrope, who also rose to be Chief Justice, temp. Richard 11 . Henry was 
also a brave -oldier, and was knighted for his prowess at a nival tournament. 
He purchased Lpsall and Clifton on the river I’re, a short distance to the 
S.E. of Masham, and his son Henrv became lii'st lord of Masham. Henry was 
a verv warlike personage, and of great repute, who served actively in all the 
foreign and other wars of Edward 111 . (see I/V//c, ii. 197), and his third son 
Richard, born 134(1, the pugnacious Archbishop ot York, who, opposing 
the distasteful rule of Henry IV., was ruthlessly beheaded by him. This 
Archbishop Scrope had been cuie of Henry’s strongest supporters at his 
outset, and had himself obtained from King Richard in the Tower his reminci.i- 
tion of the throne ; he had re, id it to the Rarhanient at Westminster, and 
had assisted in placing the crown on Henry's head. Soon after, with the 
I’ercvs, he became hostile to the king, and being taken in arms at the insuri-ec- 
tion of 1405, was brought from Pontefract to his jialace at Bishopthorpe. The 
Chief Justice Gascoigne refused to pass sentence on a prelate of his rank ; lie 
was, however, condemned bv a mock tribunal at Henry's bidding, and executed 
at once in the lields near York. His tomb is in that Minster. The eighth Lord 
Scrope of Bolton w.is a stout Yorkist during the Wars of the Roses; and 
Henry, the ninth lord, is celebrated in the Ballad of Flodden b'leld as bringing 
thither all the men of that countrv-side with him to join the English host, and 
inaishalling them below this c.istlc. 

When (Jueeii Maiy of Scotland sought an as\lum in Engl.ind, after the 
fatal battle of Langside, in Mav 13(1^, she w,is brought to Carlisle, being there 
attended bv Henrv, 10th Lord Scrope, as Warden ot the Marches, and was 
by him, in compliance with orders from Loudon, conducted to his castle of 
Bolton, where his wife, sister tvi the Duke of Xortolk, w,is detailed to wait 
on her. But when Mary realised the intentions of the English to make a 
pi isoner (tf her, she warned her captors that they would have a difticult task, 
and so, for tear of her escaping, the ejueen’s windows at Bolton were grated 
with iron, her male servants were sent out of the castle at suiiset, and when 

she walked or rode out she was attended by a hundred men of the Berwick 
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guard. She came to Bollon in |ulv 15OCS and remained until January ah, 
1568-9, when, after the discovery that Lady Scrope had acted as a means 
of communication between the queen and the Duke of Norfolk, she was 
removed to Tutburv m Stattord-'hire and placed under the care of that dour 
and grim pair, the Earl of Shrewsbury and his wife. An episixle in Mary’s 
life at Bolton is given in Fronde’s History (vol, ix. ), alfoiding an interesting 
view of life in that fortress. Many plots were foiined to effect the e|ueen’s 
escape during her detention here, but tliev all miscarried, including the one 
of local tradition, which tells how, having passed through one of the windows 
in the S.W. tower close to which her apartments arc said to have been 
located, she had managed to escape as far as the ‘'Queen's Gap" on Levbourne 
Shaw, when she was overtaken and brought back. Her signature, “Marie R.,” 
long remained scratched on a window-pane of her room, but this being 
removed lor better preservation to Bolton Hall, it was accidentallv broken ; 
the fragments, however, are preserved. The Queen’s Room has one window 
looking into the court, and another over the country to the \V. In 1645, 
after the reduction of lickhill, Knaresborough, Scarborough, and other York- 
shire castles, Bolton, which was held bv a garrison for the king under 
Colonel Scrope and Colonel Heiirv Chavtor of Crott, was seriously attacked 
by a strong Pai'liamentary force, and alter a lengthened resistance, in which 
the garrison were reduced to the eating of their horses, was surrendered, and its 
defenders were removed to Pi.mtefract. 

I he structure consists of a huge sr[uare central blcick, having a c.|uadrangular 
courtyard in its midst, round which the tipartmeiits stand, and at each of the 
angles were the gretit strong towers of Leland, one of which has disappetired, 
for the X.E. tower, having been injured by artillery lii'e in the siege, fell to 
the ground suddenly in 1649; the rest of the walls are nearly perfect. The 
great hall is on the X. side, and there is on the S. front also a banqueting-hall, 
with the kitchens and oftices. The only entnuice is at the E. end through a 
\\ ell-pi utected gateway, and each cif the small elixirs into the buildings from 
the court is said to h.ive had a portcullis^the lire from which would have 
rendered this courtyard untentible by an enemy. There is no ditch, nor are 
there any outworks to the castle, winch is g.umt and devoid of ornament, while 
the rooms are small, and many of them d.irk and sombre. The chapel is 
outside the walls. The ground rooms were vaulted, and the upper floors were 
of timber, and the roofs nearly flat. The g.irderobes are placed m a turret in 
the centre of the S. front, and have passages leading to them 111 the walls. 
Bolton Is altogethei the most j'lerfect house of its j'leriod remainin'^ in 
England (rarkcr). 
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B O W E S ( minor) 

O RIGINALLY written near Haniard Castle, on tlie crest of the hill 

S. of the town, this castle was erected hv the Earls of Richmond at the 
site of the Roman station of Lavatrie, the stones of which furnished a cast and 
ready cjuarry for the hiiildinq of the castle and the church. The fortress was 
intended as a defence on that side against the incursions of the Scots, and they 
placed at this spot a larye Xoiauan rectangular tower, with the usual pilasters in 
the Centre of the faces and double at the anitles, with walls 4 cards m thickness. 
It is called Bowes Castle, but, as is observed bv Mr. Clark, a keep or tower like 
this is only a part of a castle proper, “a sinyle structure beinit usually termed 
a tower or peel.” It is evident that no other buildings ever existed here. It 
stands near the huth road, which replaces the Roman road from Greta Bridge 
by Brough, Appleby, and Brougham, and is actually within the camp of the 
Roman station. Rom m remains have been discovered round it. 

Little is known as to the history of this tower, which was always held by 
the Earls of Richmond, who had hiithway rij^hts, and set up a gallows. King 
John was here in uof), and again in 1 J12. What part of the country did that 
restless and active monarch not visit f Itoghes or Bitwes is mentioned in 
many grants, in conjunction with Richmond, from Henry 111 . to Henry \'l. 

'I'he tower is very late Xorman, built probably in the twelfth century. It is 
(S2 feet long by Oo feet, and about 50 feet high, and contained a basement and 
two upper storeys. It is built in the usual wav, with broad double pilasters at 
the angles, and a single one in the centre of each face ; the top storey is ruined, 
and there are no remains of battlements. One angle on the S.E. held the 
staircase, which probably terminated in a turret. Two cross walls divided the 
basement into three chambers, whose roofs were v.mlted, and one of these 
cross w.ills, rising, divided the lirst Hixir into a large hall and a solar : the 
entrance was on this tloor, on the E. side, 10 feet abo\'e the ground, under a 
round arch, and defended onlv bv a door. Several small apartments and ,i 
garderobe were contri\-ed in the thickness of the walls, lighted by loops, and 
three windows lighted the large looms. The lloor above was timber. A mill 
on the river Greta ground the corn for the garrison. 


C A S T L E T O N (nou-cxisknt) 

O X the X. face of Cleveland, near the station of Danby, on the railway from 
Whitby to Stockton, is a village of this name, which has a mound called 
Castle Hill, and probably represents one of the earliest holdings of the Bruces 
in England. After the Conquest Robert de Brus was granted the manor of 
Danby {q.i'.) at this place, which he must have fortified. The presence of a 
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mound refers ulinost inv:iriahlv to a settlement of Ane;Io-Saxons or Danes, and 
we have tile Danish name Danhv to prove the residence of -'Ome settler of 
the latter nation. And we can still see the trace of the earlv fortress — the 
usu.il mound surrounded hv a ditch formed bv the deblai, and protected 
by a close double palisadmit, somewhat like that of a New Zealand Prah. 
This fortified point must have been adopted, as in other places, bv the 
incomuiLi Xorman, who strengthened it with further defences, and perhaps 
with stonework, and whose representatives continued in it until the building 
of a fit and pi'oper castle ,it Danbv [q.v.]. 


C A W O O D PALACE (nuuor) 

O RICrlXALLY, it is said. King Athelstan had a stronghold hei'e, which 
was held by the archbishops as a p.ilace long before the Conquest, 
pi'obablv by royal grant. In the reign of Richard 11 ., his faithfid friend 
Archbishop Xevill used this house in preference to his other palaces in the 
county, Bishopthorpe, Sherburn, Kipon, and Otley ; but at the deposition of 
that prince he had to (lee the country, dying in e.xtreme povertv at Louvain. 

The palace w.is fortified and m.ide into a c.istle temp. Henrv I\'., and 
was adtled to and strengthened by Archbishop Pxiwett, temp. Henry \’t., and 
by his successor Archbishop and Chancellor lohn Keinpe, who added the great 
gatehouse which is still remaining. He was tr.inslated to C'.mterbuiv, and died 
in 1415. 

'I'he chief interest of the place is its association with WoLev, at his fall. 
In 152Q, when his relations with the king were broken off, WoLev came to 
Cawood to brood over his disgrace, and passed the autumn at this p.ilace. 
Then the Earl of Xorthumberland was sent hither to arrest him, and on 
Xovember tith he w.is removed by the earl, through Pontefr.ict and Doncaster, 
to Sheffield Castle, where he was received by the Earl of Shrew sburv, and w.ts 
treated with every mark of respect. W'oLev remained here for sixteen days, 
and it appears that the prolound melancholy in which he was plunged resulted 
in a mortal .ittack of dysentery. Ill as he was, however, he was urged on, by 
m-ders from London, where he was to take his trial for higli treason, and came 
the first night to Hardwick Hall (Shrewshurv’s house also), and the ne.xt to Xot- 
tingham, and thence to Xewark. On arriving at Leicester Abbey next dav he 
was unable to proceed, and there on the 2<Sth he died, in his fifty-ninth vear. 

In 1O42 Cawood received a garrison for King Charles, which did good service 
the next July in attacking the retreating forces of Sir Thomas Fairfax while 
crossing the ferry at Selby after the repulse at .Adderton Moor. But in 1644 
the castle was surrendered to Sir John Meldrum, the Parliamentary chief, 
and two years after was dismantled and made untenable. 
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The principal bnildinp' remainin;^ is Kempe’s Gatehou'-e, a lar_ne and loftv 
structure w ith buttresses at the aipL^les, and between them <ire the broad entrance, 
under a low-pointed archwav, throurth which the dejected cardinal must have 
ridden on his mule, — and a narrow one for foot-passers. (')n a broad panel 
runnino across are displa\ed eleven shields of arms, not decipherable. In 
the chamber above is still held tlie court of the manor, and above this there 
IS another stoiev ; both rooms have pointed lights. There is also a chapel of 
brick, now used as a barn, on the right of the tower, while a modern farm- 
house is |oined on the left. 

Cawood stands in .i flat countrv bv the river Ouse, about live miles 
from Selbv. 


C L I F T O N-U P O N-U R E ( lloll-iwi-ilcill) 

T his ancient stronghold of the Scropes stands four miles to the X. of 
Alash.un, and its possession gener.illv followed that of I'psall 
There are but scanty vestiges of it remaining ; some tottering piles of masonry 
with small-pointed window', standing on the bulks of the Ere, ai'e all. 
Leland says that Clifton was only a tower or casilet, and Camden speaks of 
It as in rums, “ formerh’ the seat of the I.ords Scrope of Masham." paid of it 
being then inh.ibited Iw a f.irnier. And it is evitleiit that, being -o small, 
the abode of the Scropes nui't h.u'e generally been .it Cps ill and not here. 

In White's “ ( ki/etteer of \'orkshire " we are t'.ild that the' manor of Clifton 
p.issed (like I'p'.ill) from the loids Scrope to Sir Kali^h h'lt/ K’andolph, and 
afterwards to the WXwills, the I l.iltons, and the Prestons, a member of which 
last f.unily sold Clifton to |ohn Hutton m 1735. 

From its iie.iniess to M.isham, Clifton seems to have stoiid in the pi iCe of a 
m.mor-house to th.it town. 


C O N I N G S B O R ( ) LT G ! T d hir/ ) 

T he tmvn of this name is on the b.inks of the Hon, li\e miles Irom 
Doncaster, and was a place of import. ince in earliest times. fhe m.inor 
was in Earl Godwin's familv, and belonged at the Congiiest to King Harold. 
At Domesdav it was held bv William de Warenne, the first Earl of Surrey, 
who was son-in-law to King William, and one of the most important of his 
Xorman followers. He seems to h.ive lived much here when m England, 
and would no doubt strengthen and fortitv the old dwelling of his Sa.\on 
predecessors, until the time arrived for the building of .1 strong fortress. 
This pi. ice, which became the caput of his \'orkshire estates, was to E.irl 
Warenne the same .is Lewes was to his gre.il possessions in Susse.x, and he 
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traiisinittL-cl tlic estates and honours of his earldom, whicli were enjoyed by his 
-lon, who lett hut one daiyitliter, Isabel de W’arenne, who in ii 6 ^ married as her 
'■CLond husband Hamehne Planta.rteiiet, the brother of Henry 11 . He became, 

jure uxoris, Earl W'arenne, beinu an active soldier, and servin" ^'’'th Kichard 

Cieiir de Lion ; their son William succeeded in 1201 as hfth Earl of Surrey, 

and wa-- one of the great baron^ concerned in Magna Charta. His son and 

heir John was the lieice and blunt soldier who defied the “ Ouo Warranto’’ 
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edict of Edward I.; he was summoned to Parliament as Karl ot Suiiev and 
Sussex. His Grandson, tlie last earl, John, died in 1347, his will beina dated al 
Coneshurah Castle, when his title of Snrrev, in default of leaitimate heirs, went 
to Hugli, Earl of Arundel, his sister’s son. This estate was left, by royal 
permission, to his natural 
sons. In I Edward III. 
homage had been done 
for this castle by Thomas, 

Earl of Lancaster, but 
soon after John, Earl 
W arenne, held it for his 
lifetime, and after Ihsdeath 
it fell to the Crown, when 
King Edward granted 
Coningsborough to Ed- 
mund of Langley, his hftlr 
son, who died 1402, when 
it went to his son Edward, 

Duke of York, who was 
stifled in his armour at 
Agincourt, 1415. He was 
succeeded by Iiis brother 
Richard, called of Conis- 
burgh, Earl of Cambridge 
(beheaded 1415), whose 
son and successor was 
Richard, Duke of York, 
the father of Edward I\'. 
and Richard III. His 
seci)nd wife and widow, 

IMaud Clift'ord, had this 
castle in dower, and died 
there in I44h, when Con- 

. I 111 Ki I r 

ingsborough again be- 
came Crown property, and 

appears thenceforth to have been neglected. Edward 1 \ ., it' ownei', was king, 
and did not want the castle, and his brother Ihchard of (ilostei had iMiddlehain 
and Barnard. Constables were appointed and stewards, Otc., of “ the lordships 
of Convsborowe ” from time to time, and at l.ist James II. bestowed the place 
on Carev, Earl of Dover ; it in later times became Conyers propei tv. 

Coningsborough is best known in its connection with “ Ivanhoe, where the 
Wizard of the North has described its position thus; “ 1 here are few more 
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beautiful or ^tiakinit ^^ce^e'^ in England, than is presented by the vicinity of 
this ancient Saxon fortress. The soft and ,iL;entlc river Don sweeps through an 
ainpliitheati'e in which cultivation is richlv blended with woodland, and on a 
iiiount ascendmy from the river, well defended bv walls .uul ditches, rises this 
ancient edifice, which, as its S.ixon n.une implies, was, previous to the Con- 
quest, a roval residence of the Kinys of Enel. uul." The n itural mound of 
yr.nel and rock, steep on all sides, rises feet abo\’e the river, its summit 

havine been lewelled into a jilatforni measuring; | of an acre, bo feet below 
which the scarped sides end in an immense ditch. Dn the \V. side is the 
village, between which and the hill is the outer ward of the castle, from 
whence a path rises to the entrance between loftv parallel walls. There is 
no lUse into the inner w.ird, and none perhaps ever existed, thouph the 

entrance mav haw been well protected in the p.issape through the dwellupus, 
which were built .lyainst the curtain wall; rirflit and Eft extended a ran^e 
of these containing the hall, kitchen, and oltices, and prob.iblv a chapel. The 
wall of this w.ud follows the ed'.;e of the platform, ,uul is fiom 20 to 35 feet 
hiqh, but the allures ,md battlements h.ive dis ijipe.ired. < )n the S. and E. 
sides some llaiikino deteiice was obtained by live half-roiuul turrets, and i.ither 
towel's m.iy have stood where the w.ill is broken. 

15 ut the chief object and ulory of this castle is the Keep standiipn at the 
X.E. corner, .m the line of the curt im which .ibuts on it, and without any 
special ditch of its own. It is a liiiue cyhndnc.il building, almost solid below, 
beiiiu bo teet in ch, muter, and even now c)0 feet in heiyht ; its b.ise is broadly 
splayed, .incl the sidc' aie '-iipporled b.v six luiqe butliesses, each of which pro- 
jects i) teet, and is ,ilso splayed outwards loi' jo f(_et .ibo\e tlu louiukitioiis. The 
in.isomy is m.iymficent. Entr.mce is h.id by an outer st, urease to the le\'el of 
the first tloor, through .1 ll,it-lu .ideil doorw.iy 'vvlnch li.id no protection. There 
are four st.iqe', the tipp a most beinq in the root, whuli w.n conical, and all the 
ap.irtments are circul.ir. The room on the lii'st si.iye is 22 feet in di.imeter and 
had no hqht or air except from the doorw.iy ; it w.is doubtless a store. A small 
mural stair with a loop conducts to the next, or st.ite tloor, 2y feet in diameter, 
lighted by a svjuare-he.ided window, in two hqhts. Opposite is ,i huue lirepl.ice, 
and ne.ir the entr.mce is .1 w.ill p.i-saqe conducting to .1 ,Pe furnished 

with .1 loophole. On the opposite side is the openmqot tlie st. m ease which le.ids 
to the third st.iqc', or oi.itory tloor, ay tec't in di,imett.'r, Cont.iininc <i w ndow 
and othei an .myeinents ,is the tloor below, both of tlu se looms haviny h.id 
Iimbi.1 tlooi's. 1 he i'ein.i: k.ible tt.i'.uic' is tlu sui.ill (U.Uorv, coiitiixed within the 
S.lc. buttress, the root beinc; qiomed and v.mlteil, ,uul oinanunted with Xorm.m 
moulilinqs. The piscm.i is there, but the .lit.ir is ooue ; it h.id a \ e'try and three 
lieht'. .\nother w.ill st.uic.ise Ic.uK to the uppu'utost st.iqe, the opening beinu 
on tlu .illuie behind the jxir.ipet. Abo\e thn [i.ir.ipet tlu buttresses rise in 
turrets, three ot them cont.unmL; .1 h.ilf-iound c.ivitv, one forminq ,m oven, 
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and two bciiiLt ci^tcni'. ; the thiial was a dove-cote, in all probabilitv. lielow 
the tirst lloor is a laiate dnmed cellar, and m the ceiitic ot it is the wt-ll openiii;^. 
'The thickness of the wall at the e^roimd le'\l is 5 \ ,irds between the biittressvs, 
'The curtain wall .ind biiiUlines attaclu-d ai e the woik ol an eailv Xoiinan 
owner, perhaps ol William, the third and last oiiLtinal Mail Waieinie, while the 
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keep Is Certainlv liftv veai s later, and may be the buildme; ol llanulme 
Plant, lyeni't, who held the jdace- front llO:; to ijol. 'I'lu keep of (lifoul, 
Sullolk, soli lew hat 1 esenibles this one < / /,// ■, 1 . 

C ( ) r 1 1 ]'! sit) N I'. uini!-'\!'-i>'iii) 

T ills was anothei manor o| the l''it/hue,hs, m whieli tluw occasion, illy 
iC'ided troin verv e.irlv times. 'I'hc d.ite ol tiu c.i'tle is unceit.nn, but m 
achaitei pixon between the vc.us iiSj ,ind 1201 mention is made- ol the Porta 
de Cutlieiston, then the residence ot the lord. 'I'lie tr.idition luiis tint it was 
burnt .md destroyed m one of the Scottish r.uds, the plnnde-rer' h.iMnc; been 
irrit.ited .it some expression' U'e-d bv the l.idv ot the ea'th . Put the ni.ir.iudinp 

\’i)l.. 1 !. ' j I 
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liorck's who camc' for booty would not want a ica-'on for their acts. At all 
events, fraitnients of charred wood have been du" up on the site. Cotherstone 
stands in a hiohlv picture"'e|ue position near the continence ot the Balder Beck 
with the Tees, on an eminence between the stream-., but only some trayments of 
tile towel' Mirvix'e. In the chapel yarth have been dny up some stones ot pointed 
windows, and an ancient font, proving that a domestic chapel must ha\'e existed. 

The Fit/hnyhs, deriving from one Bodeii, lord ot K.iveiisw.ith belore the 
CoiKpiest, continued in Kichmondshire until the fourth year of Henry \’I 11 ., 
when their ancient line ended in (leoi'Oe, lord of Raveiisw.ith, who died x./’. 
One of them, Henry Fitz Henry, was summoned to Barhanunt as a baron in 
15 Edward IF; his yi.mclson adopted the name of Fit/luiyh, and this man’s 
son attended Henrv\’. in France. Thev are described as .1 noble and cliiwilrous 
race (see Kirkbv Rdvcmijiil/i, 'I'orks). 


COTTINGHAM, or BAYNAKD S CASFLE {nuu-cxiRent) 

A IOFT three miles from Beverley stood this old twelfth-ceiiturv fortress 
of the Stutewilles ,ind Wakes. Leland s.iys : “ Ivnteriny into the South 
part of the yre.it Fplaiulish 'hown of Cotm-ham, 1 saw wher Stute\ dies C.istelle, 
dobill thkid and motid, stootle, of the which nothmy now reniavmth." 

Robert de Stutexille w.is Sherill ol \'orkshire 111 21 lleiirv 11 ., and is saiil 
to ha\'L' built the castle. His desceiulant William, who was here in |(din’s 
reiyn, pu.irrelled with the churchmen at ^'ork, and w.is exi, ommiimcated by 
the archbishop: and the kiny, with a fellow-feeliny, paid him a visit to iiKiuire 
into the m.itter, which ended in a \iclory lor the lavman, and permission 
yranted to fortifv his house. Wilh.im’s yre.it-yrandd.iuyhter |oan brouyht 
the manor and c.istle of Cottmyham to her hiisbaiul, of the De W.dte f.uuilv, 
and her son Baldwin de W.ike inherited these, with manv other lands. 

In 131P Thomas de Wake obt:uned a ch.irter of confirm, ition, and ,i further 
licence to convert his manor-house into a c.istle of defence, under the n.ime 
of B.iynard's Castle, with authoritv to keeir it armed .mil y.ii risoned, which 
patent was renewed by FRlward 111 . on his .accession. 

The vast property of the \\ .ikes then c.ime to roval hands, by the m.irriaye of 
Edmond of Woodstock, younyest son of Edw.ird 1 ., to Mary.iret, the sister of 
Thom. IS de Wake ; she bore him a dauyhter, Joan, the Fair .Maid of Kent, who 
had as her first husband the warrior ThoiiKis. E.irl of Holkind, and .ifter hise.irlv 
death held the manor of Cottmyham and its dependencies ; afterwards, becommy 
the wife of the Black Prince, she was the mother of Kmy Richard 11. 

Xothmy is knowai :is to the description of the biuldmys which composed 
this castle. It was burnt to the yround in the reiyn of Henrv \dll., and 
was never rebuilt. There is a .torv yiven bv .MKn, but scarcely worthy 
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of helR'f, that file Lord Wake during that period himself eaiRed his house 
to be destroyed hv hre, to prevent the coming thither of the kin;4, whose power 
and fascinations lie dreaded on belialf of his beautiful wife. 

The last Wake dyino s./., the manor was divided into three [’'arts, m favour 
of Ills three daughters, who were married respectively to the Duke ot Richmond, 
the Earl of Westmorl.md, and Lord Rowi.s, and the names of these nobles 
are still attached to the properties. 

The area covered bv the castle was about two acres, but notlmiLt now 
remains to mark its site except the traces of the outer and inner mo. its and 
some banks. 


C R A Y K E {mi no) ) 

T HRIvE miles from Easinuwold, on the summit of .i lull, stand the remains 
of this old castle of the Bishops of Durham, the lands of it having been 
m.ide Church property as far back as .\.U. (185. There was an early c.istle 
here, built bv one of the bishops in Norman d.iys, but the existiiyc; later 
structures were added by Bishop Xevill ( 

Leland described the castle thus; “There remameth at this tvme smaul 
shew of any Castel that hath beenc there. There is a Haul, with other offices, 
and a ^reat stable voltid with stone, of ,i meatly auncyent building. 'I'lie .Lfre.it 
squar towre, that is thereby, as m the toppe of the hille, .aid supplement of 
lo.tfL'in.Lfs, Is very fair, and was erected wholly by N'evill, bishop of Duresiiie." And 
there is ,i survey extant, made a hundred years after Ihshop Nevill, in Eli/.abeth's 
time, from which it appears that the bishoir only added to an earlier castle. It 
appears that the base of the" New 'bower '' belongs to a work built between t ’So 
and it-O, and th.it at the bei'mniiyL; of the lifteeiith century the tfreat Chamber, 
i.c. the present castle, was built, after which the New Tower, containiiiL; a hall 
.md sol.ir, was erected Cin the N.E. 'bhen were appended by Ihshop Xcwill the 
kitchen and larder to the (Ireat Chamber. The p.irlour of the tower has ,i 
“ardcrobe attached, with a sunk pond below lor dr,una“e. 'bheie are some traces 
of the gatehouse near the present entrance to the ^rounds, but the barn and the 
chapel have disappeared, together with the surroundiu" wall. 'I'he whole stoorl 
once in a laree and well-wooded park, which was provided with a sunk fence 
c.illed a salterv (sdl/atcniim), or tr.ip lor deer, which leapiii" into, thew coukl 
not leave a". nil (Canon Raine in ArcInttLtiiral Sotictics llcpo)t, iSCh)). 

'bhe committee th.it sat in London on the castles, doomed this one to 
destruction, and it wms .iccordmulv sli“hted, and remained in this ruined st.ite 
until restored bv .Mr. Waite, who m.ide the place into .1 modern resRlence. 

As we see it, it is a square buildmq of 'budor style, four storeys 111 heiqhl, 
with a battlemented parapet, from which a lovely view of the \’ale ol 
Mowbray is obtained, and aw.iv to the lulls ol Cr.ivon and Westmorland. 
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DANE Y ( iiiuiiir) 

A r Danhv and in the neiglilujiinni; ancient forti es-' ot Cas ri.l-.TOX, the 
Norman follower of Duke William, Robert de Driis, obtainetl his hrst 
shelter in this part of Cleveland. He held ninety-three manors in all m 
Yorkshire, and dying cir. 101)4, was followed hv his direct descendants, lords 
of Skelton, who contimietl here till 55 Henrv 111 ., when, bv the marriage of 
Lucia de Hrus, a coheiress, Danbv went to Marmadnke Thweiig. Thei'e had 
been a break, however, and a difficulty with the Crown, for Adam de Brus 
took part with King Stephen, and when Henrv II. ascended the throne, it 
was natural that he should, in his raid against the Stephanie strongholds, 
remember his grudge against De Brus. Accordmglv, he seized Danbv Castle 
- which proves that some edihee existed here at that time — anrl it was not 
recovered until 2 John, when Peter de Brus had to vield lands and a large 
sum of money to the king for its restoration. 

from the Thweiigs the manor and lordship passed, temp. Ktlward I., with 
Lucia, heiress of Robert de Thweiig, to the powerful Latmiers, and from them 
through their heiress Elizabeth, cir. 1374, to the Xevills of Rabv (y.r'.). John Nevill, 
4th Lord Latimer (temp. Elizabeth), lett four d.mghtei's, the voungest of whom, 
Elizabeth, brought D.mby m marriage to Sir John D.mvers, whose grandson. Sir 
Henry, sold the property to five treeholdei's ; and trom them, m 1(150, Danbv 
was actpiired by John D.iwiiey, an .incestor ot the present owner, Lord Downe. 

The castle is a picturesque rum, commanding from its elevated site, about two 
miles from Castleton, a very line pro-pect over the Esk vallev. The present build- 
ing is not earlier than the reign of Edw.ird 1 ., and w.is probablv built by William 
Latimer on acquiring the manor from the Thwengs ( c)/-u ). The Latimer arms, 
with those of Bruce and Thweiig, appear on the walls, as if anterioi- to the 
Nevill marriage. The buildings covered .1 space about 120 feet square, with a 
couit in the centie, ,md coiner turrets pro|eetmg diagoiiallv at each r-xtenor 
angle, which lattei seem to have bc'en additions, .\ tarm-hiiuse iiccupies part ot 
the later buildings. The kitchens, a room in the W. tower, and other |iarts ,iie 
tolei ablv peifect, .md the S. wall exhibits the magmticence (it the ancient tabric. 

A tradition exists that the bridge near the castle was built by three sisters, that 
IS, by Lucy, Margaret, and Catherine de Thvvrng, daughters of Marm.iduke de 
Ihweng. And it is asserted that a (Jiieeii ot Engkind once lived here, a tr.idi- 
tion which refers to Oueen Catherine Parr, the sixth wife of Henrv \’ 1 IL, and 
daughter of Sir Thomas Parr of Kendal Castle She married |ohn Nevill, 

3rd Lord Latimer, as her second husband, and subsei,iuentlv the king, ,ind imme- 
diately after his death -as her fourth husbaud— .Admiral Sevmour, the luckless 
brother of the Protector Somerset. Thev were both beheaded (see 
GloHcestershnr). .As Lady Latimer she must have resided at Danbv. 
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G 1 E L I N G {minor) 

T his ca^-tlc ot the Fairfaxes near liylaiid Alibev, and the name mu>t 
not he eonf(Uinded with tlie pari->h in Riehniond^hire, tlie patninonv of 
Karl Edwin. It stands on an eminence on the \V. -^ide of the village of th.it 
n.une, and was originally a fee of the Mowbrav familv, loiaK of Thirsk and the 
\hile (rf Mowbray. 

One of the most notable warriors who c;une over to the Con^piest of 
England was Roger de Mowbrav (spi-lt varionslv), whose tiante is in the roll 
of Hattie Abbev, and his son Robert succeeded to the large tract of conntrv 
with which his father had been endowed bv Willi. uu I. He took p.irt with 
Duke Robert against the Red King, with whom he was .ifterwards reconciled, 
and was by him created Earl of Xorthnmberland. He did good service 
in iop 3 in repelling the invasion of Malcolm, King of Scotl.md, bnt soon after 
he again broke into rebellion. Rnfiis came against him at Hamburgh {t/.v.), 
:md in the end Mowbrav was captured, and died a prisoner at Windsor 
tifter thirty years of contineinent. .All the Mowbr.iy estates were conlisc.ited, 
and were held by the Crown until granted by Henry I. to Xigel de .Albmi, 
brother to the Earl of Arundel, who assumed the name of Mowbr.iv. His son 
Roger succeeded him, and was one of the le.idei's ,it the Hattie of the Stanfl.ird 
( 1 13 S). Hesidcs Gilling, he owned m Yorkshire the e.istles of Thirsk', Slingsby, 
and Kirkbv M.il/eard, and he it u.is who founded the abbey .it Hvland, whither 
he retired to die in pe.ice .it the close of his long and tn.niblous hie (see 

'riiis gre.it house of Mowbr.iv, .ind their successors, ,ire intim.itelv woven 
into the historv of the country, but there is little reg.irdmg them connected 
with (hllmg C.istle, which in .ifter-times bec.ime the property .md the seat 
of the Etton familv. 

In the seventh ve.ir of Henrv \ 1 1 . Thom.is h'airt.ix: of Walton m.irned the 
heiress, Eh/abeth Etton, and Ciillmg h.is been m the possession of his descen- 
dants or representatives ever since, though on some occasions it has p.issfcl bv 
marriage. Francis Cholmelev received it through his wife, Han let k.iirf.ix, 
,uul the present owner is Mr. Hugh C. F.nrf.ix-Cholmelev. 

The keep is ,i s(.[uare one of Edwardi.m .irclntectnre, built temp. Edward 11., 
,ind the b.isement of the e.istern portion contains much Decorated work. 
The buildings on the other side .ire ot Tudor d.ite, the rooms being 
ornamented with line sixteenth-century c.irvmgs and icimted glass. Ihe 
castle is well situated .md surroundetl by timber, and the views eastw.ird 
are verv tine. 
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G U I S B O R O L C't H ( noii-rxisicnt) 

G CISLOROUGH Priorv, in ClevcLind, wIictl- \va-> luincd Rubcit Rriicc, 
who contet'ted the crown of Scotland with Baliol, wa> built in 1120 , and 
it 1 ^ likely that a cattle of -^omc sort existed here even earlier than this dale. 
The manor was amonn the many "iven to Robert le Bnis by the Conrineror, 
and here, as at Ca^tleton (r/.r'.), was an ancient stromyhold, probably a British 
earthwork, but no appearance of masonry remains. 

It stood in a field near the lane leadini; from Church Street to Redcar, 
called War's b'leld, and can still be traced by the moat in thi^ and in the adjoin- 
ing held, havinj 4 well elevated ridyjes ,ind uneven surface^, the whole occnpvinL; 
several acres of Ljround (Ord). 

H A R E W GOD {tumor) 

C .AMDLX, who [Kissed here about the year says; “Afterwards the 

river "Wharfc' runs between the banks of limestone, bv Harewood, where 
1 saw a handsome and wcll-fortitied castle, which has often chaipoed its lords 
bv the vicissitudes of tune. It formerlv belonged to the C'urceys ; but c.ime 
bv their heiress, Alice, to Warm Fit/-( lerald, who married her ; whose daughter 
and coheiress, Margery, was oiven in marriage, witli the tine est.ite belonnina 
to hei', to Baldwin Rivers, Karl of Devon, who died before his father ; after- 
wards to F'alcasius de Brent, by favour of Kiny John, for his oood services in 
[iillayino. But upxm the death of Isabella de Ri\ ei s, Countess of Devon,.!./’., 
this castle lell to Robert de Lisle, son of Warm, as kinsman and coheir. Lasllv, 
bv the family of .Aklbur“h, it came to Ritliers." 

The origin. d ancient date ol the castle is shown m the chawing gweii bv 
King in Ariliu’itlogur, where two windows oi l.ite Norm. in tv[ie appie.ii — now 
not in existence; but the [iresent remains belong to a much later elite. The 
c.istle is supposed to have been built m the reign of Kdward 1. or Kdwaid 11., 
and to have been linished temp. Kdward 111. Over the entr.mce are the arms 
of Sir William de Aldburgh, who married Klizabetli, onlv daughter of Robeit, 
Lord de Lisle, about 132 /, and obtained this castle with her; he repiaired and 
added to it, and made it his chief residence. He w.is called ( H.irleian i\lSS. 
vol. Ixxxv. f. 3 ) “the messenger of Kdward Baliol, King of Scotlind,” a post 
of high rank; and the Baliol arms appear with his above the doorw.iv. .After 
Baliol s deposition he lived at \\ heatlev, near DoncMster, where Sir Wilh.im 
w.is his close and faithful attend, mt. Sir Willi, im died without m.ile issue, 
leaving two daughters who divided liis estates; Ixlizabeth, married to Sir Richard 
Redmavne or Redman, and Sybil, the wife of Sir William Rvther of Ryther 
Castle, Yorks. But the two l.unihes continued to live together, altermitely, ,it 
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Harcwood, where tlie List inhiibitiint was jaines Rvtlier, an esi_]uire rif Ouceii 
Elizabeth, and his nnlv son Rolrert, who left Harewood in bi’o. Tile castle 
was dismantled during the Coil W.irs, and was thus purchased in 1^157 bv 
Sir |()hn Cutler, a London merchant, cruellv and unfairlv satiri-^ed bv Pope. 

In 15^2 the manor had come into tile possession of d'homas Wentworth, 
married to Margaret, the heiress of Sir William Oascoii^ne, who inherited the 
Kedmavne moietv, and had bought the Kvther half. 'The oijnclson of this 
d'homas Wentworth was the nnfortim.ite Lon .1 Stratford, whose son subse- 
qiientlv recovered the conliscated estates, but was forced to sell them, when 
the manor was bought bv Cutler. 

ddie castle is in the torin of a rectanc;ular }iarallelouram, with two loftv 
towers at the S.E. and X.E. angles, tour storevs in heiL;ht ; there were also 
towers on tlu' X. and S. sides, ddie main entrance is on the X., and w.is 
defemled bv a portcullis. The .Cre.it hall is 37 feet lonu bv 20 feet, and m it 
,ire still the stone se.its used at times of courts; .it one end is a curious .irched 
recess in die wall which .ippeais to have covered ,i bullet or sideboard, ddie 
portcullis room over the entrance coniniunicates by stairs with the h.ill, and 
with the rooms o\-er it, and the chapel, wdierem are many shields bearnyo the 
arms of the different allied families. ,\ tluiineon exists under die entrance 
tower, and beneath the hall is a cell.ir or stole. .Access to all p.iits et the 
castle was Ltained bv iiuir.il passages. 

Sir Willi. mi .Aldbiiryh obt.uned in 40 Etlw.ual 111 . ( 13^171 a license to 
creiiellate his iiiaiisnin tiUDierii, and the Iniikliiyn seems to h,i\e been eiiib.ittled 
thri lunhout. 

Harewood Cdunch contains the tombs ol manv ot the above-n, lined pei'oiis, 
includmn that of the celebr.itetl Cdiiel jiistice, Sir Wdlliam (hiscoinne, who w.is 
born, h\'ed, .incl died almost beneath the shadow ol these walls, and wdiose 
d.iunhter w.is the wife of Sir Ivich.ird Redni.in, beloie mentioned. Sliakespeaie 
in the play ot Hoirv / E., p.nt n., makes the vonny kino, Henry \ ., to reappoint 
(l.iscoioiie as Chief justice in return tor his coinmitt.il, but this tloes not .ippe.ir 
to ha\e been done. 


HA R L S If A' 

T his castle w.is in the neiLtlibourhood of Si_o..,ton or Eereseiid Castle, and was 
held bv the f.imilv of Stranoewaies, who twice intermarried with the Pyoni 
fainilv, the owaiers of the Sio^ton and Winton estates. It w.is probably a build- 
ing of similar form and date to the hitter stronghold. Some portions still rem.iin 
incorporated with the f.irm buildiiios belonoino to a modern tann-house. 

Leland mentions the place .is “where Str.inow.iise the judye bnilded a 
prettv Castle.' His familv had succeeded that ol Hotham, who lone; hekl 
possession of Harlsev (see .VAoVa;/, ) a/'/t'j'). 
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H E, L M S L E Y, near Rievaui.x Abbey (clm-f) 

T he lorcEhip of Hclin'^lcy \v;i> "r;iiiled by the CoiKiucror to tlic Earl of 
Moreton, hut parsed, temp. Henry 1 ., to Walter d'E>pec, or Spec, the ^reat 
leader at the Battle of the Standard. He, lo>,m_4 his only son in 1122, devised 
Helnisley to his younyest sister Aflelina, wife of Peter de Kos or Koiis, after 

whom it went to her son 
Robert, called “ Knrsan,” 
who was one of the 
twentv-fue h. irons chosen 
to carry out the pro- 
visions of Mayna Charta. 
He built here a castle 
alioiit 1200, called “Castle 
Eursan," of which we see 
some remains in the lower 
part of the keep with its 
circular - he.ided aper- 
tures. He married Isabel, 
dauyhter of William the 
Lion, Kiny of Scothmd, 
and at her death joined 
the d'emplars, his etfiyy 
beiny still at the 'remirle 
Cinirch, London. Robert 
de Ros died seised of the 
manor and castle, 13 Ed- 
ward 1., and left them to 
his son .md heir, William, 
who for eminent services 
[Performed temp. Edward 
11. received from Kiny 
Edward 111 . a tower in 
London to hold as an 
appurtenant to Helmslev. 
In i33(j this kiny, appre- 
hendiny :m invasion bv 
the Scots, placed this \\ illiam de Ros m command of the northern district, 
actiny from his castle of Helmslev, He died in 1343, ;md his descendants 
continued to possess the property, till it was temporarily confiscated by 
Edward 1 \ . It was afterwards restored to Edmund, the last De Ros, whose 
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listers became his lieirs, and one of them, Eleanor, marrying Sir Robert 
Manners of Etall, Xorthumberland, brought him Helmsiev, and aKo Bki.voik 
((/.T'.), wliich had previously been brought into the De Ros family by marriage. 
One of this family was created Earl of Rutland by Henry \'lll. m 1525, and 
the sixth earl of this name, temp, james 1 ., had an only daughter, Catherine, 
married to George \’ilhers, ist Uuke of Buckingham, who was stabbed by 
helton, and thus Helnisley became a part of his large possessions. In 
the Civil War, in 1644, the castle was granted by the Parliament to Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, the general, but being held for the king by Colonel Iordan 
Crossland, an able and determined cavalier, it was besieged after Marston 
Moor, by Fairfax himself, who was shot in the shoulder by a musket-ball 
during the siege ; he was removed to York in a dangerous condition, 
and it was feared that the wound would prove fatal. The castle being 
forced to surrender was dismantled lay order of the House, and partly 
blown up. 

The trustees of the last duke, who recovered Helnisley at the Restoration, 
sold the property in i()o5 to Sir Cliarles Duncombe, a Secret, try to the 
Treasury, for C'g5,ooo, when 

“ Helmsley, (;nce proud Buckingham’s delight, 

Slid to a .scrivener, and a (,'ity kniglu." 

He left it to a nephew, one Thomas Ih'own, who took the name of Dun- 
combe, and in 171N built the house and formed the place called Duncombe 
Park, at the gates of which the castle st.mds. His great-grandson was made 
Lord Favershara in i<S20. 

The ruins, standing on a gentle eminence on the W. of the town, with the 
keep rising above the grove of trees which surrounds it, form a pictnreSL|ue 
object. The whole is encircled bv a double moat — the outer one — wide and 
deep, filled from the river Rve, and at the distance of 27 feet is the inner mo, it, 
50 feet wide, .ind 20 feet deep ; the extent of the area contained is about 
10 acres. 

The main entrance is on the S., through a square tower w ith a portcullis, 
embattled and machicolated .ibove, .md strengthened by two circular flank- 
ing towers. There is a gateway into the river court or bailey, of which not 
much remains ; the portcullis groove of it can be seen. The great keep 
occupies the X.E. corner of the inner bailey, its E. side being quite de- 
stroyed, the fragments of it lying 111 the moat ; injured as it is, the structure 
rises to a height of nearly 100 feet above the dungeons below it. Ihe lower 
part dates from the reign of (ohn, and the tuirets and battlements were 
added in the reign of Edward 11 . The fine barbican between the moats 
and the gatehouse was perhaps of the time of John. The outer walls of the 
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enceinte on the E. and X. bideb have been de>troyed, and tlie moat Idled 
up. There \va> an entrance to the cattle also on the X'. bide, and put of 
a bridpe acrosb the moat remainb. t)n the W., ar^ain^t the moat, ib the latei 
maiibion, added m ElizabetliX reipn, with bqnare-headed, heavy mulhoned 
windowb, this ranite beina in ^ood preberxation, with many windows still 
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ylazed, and a part remaining roofed. .A lapae upper room, indeed, is still used 
for the rent audit of Lord Faversham ; and here doubtless the last duke 
carried on his ,yay life. Beneath the high building, in the corner, is a sub- 
terranean passage s.iid to extend to tlie neighbouring abbey, for not far off, 
in the sweet valley of the Rye. is old Walter d'Espec’s own abbev of Riewaulx, 
certainly one of the most beautiful monastic rums in the country. 
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HORNBY (clwj) 

T his stately structure, like Belvoir, has little to show (_)f antiquity in its 
walls, though replacing or overlavuig a more ancient abode, as it is 
thought to do, of the St. Ouintins, and h.iving been built by the first Lord 
Conyers early in the sixteenth century. All the knowledge we have of its 
origin is from the Itinerary of Leland, who savs that the Convers rose to 
importance through the patronage of Richard, Lord Scrope of Bolton, temp. 
Richard II. “Richard, Lord Scrope that buildid Bolton Castle boute the 
heire generall of St. Quintine, that was owner of Hornby Castle in Richemount- 
shire. This Richard was content that one Coniers, a servant rvassal i of his, 
should have the preferment of this warde, and so he had Honibv Castle. 
Gul. Coniers, the first lord of that name, grandfather to him that is now (1540), 
dyd great coste on Horneby Castle. It w.is before but a meane thing.” 
Perhaps a border tower only. 

John Conyers was a Chief Justice, and married Margaiet, daughter and heir 
to Anthony St. Ouintin. Their son Christopher is described as of Hornby, 
and his son, again. Sir John Convers “of Hornby Castle,” was grandfather to 
William, first Lord Conyers, the holder of the existing castle. His family ended 
in his grandson's children, the two sons dying s./’., and the property going to 
the eldest daughter, Elizabeth, married to Thomas Darcy (died 1005), whose 
grandson, Conyers Darcy, was summoned to P.irliament in lOOi as Baron 
D'Arey and Conyers, and was in ituSi) created Earl of Holderness. 

The fourth earl left an only daughter ti.) inherit his lands, .Amelia Darcy, 
and she, by her marriage in 1773 with Francis Osborne, afterwards fifth duke 
of Leeds, brought Hornby to that family, whose residence it is. 

The castle, which is not very extensive, is built in the form of a quadrangle, 
and has been modernised to accord with the requirements of the day. One 
ivy-dad tower remains, to which is attached the name of St. Ouintin, in memory 
of the earlv possessors. 


H LI L L {/ion-L\\isft'iif) 

I X 1541 King Henrv \T 1 I., accompanied bv hi-- queen, Katherine Howard, 
made a progress to the North, and c.uue to Kingston-upon-Hull. He 
surveyed the town with a view to its security, and ordered that a castle and 
two blockhouses should he erected, with other fortifications for the defence 
of the town. The works were carried out at a cost of ^^3,755, which was 
found by the king. Hollar’s plan of Hull shows a strong fortification on the 
left bank of the river Hull, extending from the North Bridge over that river 
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to its mouth in the Humber. This fort consisted of two stroiv^ circular block- 
houses, one beside the bridi;e, and another at the junction of the two rivers, the 
centre of the line being occupied by a larger fortress, called the castle, a rec- 
tangular structure with semicircular bastions ; these three works are connected 
by a strong curtain wall about three-cpuirters of a mile in length. A citadel 
was erected here in the reign of Charles 11 . The blockhouses were of brick. 

In the commencement of the Parliamentary War, King Charles attempted 
to make himself master of the important position of Hull, but the gates of 
the town were closed against him bv the governor. Sir |ohn Hothain, and 
a more serious attempt in the same year (1O43) iii‘tde by a strong force under 
the Alarcpicss of Newcastle, failed after a six weeks’ siege, — the new governor, 
Fairfax, placing the country all round under water by means of the sluices. 
We know not what part in the warfare was t.iken by Henry \TIl.'s forts. 


K I L T O N {HU nor) 

L ies near the coast, on the wav from Whitbv to Saltburn. Here aie the 
j remains of an immensely strong fortress, built in Norman tunes, on the 
summit of ;i bold pri.unontory, 300 teet long and (lO feet wide, with precipitous 
sides, and ending in a narrow ridge on the W. side, which was defended 
by strong walls still standing : an ancient road led up to this point. The 
outer earthworks have \anished, with the barbican and cither defences, but 
the position of the gatehouse and mam entrance can be traced, with its 
protecting ditches, one c)f which measures 2O teet across. C)rd laments the 
destruction which has been permitted, the nuisonrv h.iviug been Used as a 
cpiarry lor the neighboiirhciod. Still the fniildings can he made otit, — the 
hall with its two huge fireplaces, and the great tower on the K., which con- 
stitute the mcist interesting part of the ruins. The castle was semicircular 
in plan, of Early English stele, built perliaps at the end of the twellth 
century ; there are good Icmps <ind two lancet windows in it. 

Kilton IMaiior, like Uanby, came to the Thweiigs bv Lucia, the d.inghter 
of Petei de Isrus, lord of Skelton, and her granddaughter, also Lucia, being 
a colieiicss, hi ought Kilton to her husband. Sir Robert Lumlev, teiiiji. 
Edw<iid HI. With this tamily it remained till 29 Henrv VHL, when George 
LumleN, the ownei, w.is trieil for his share in the insurrection ccilled the 
“Pilgiunage of Grace, and w.is beheaded; then Kilton Gastlc passed by 
attainder to the L'rown. 

Afterwards the place became the propel ty of a family called Tullie, and 
from them came to the Kev. Dr. W'angh, Chancellor' of Carlisle, whose 
daughters sold it to Mr. John Wharton, the predecessor of the present 
proprietor. There are some remains of the old manor-huuse. 
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K I R K B Y - M 2V L Z E A R D 

T HIS stroHL^liold of the Percy family \va^ situated a few mile-^ to tire E. of 
Ripon, upon an eminence commandiu;^ au exten-iive ranine of countrv to 
the X.E. and E., in the di'-tnet once called Yasham^hire. It wa^ one of the 
many helonoiny to Roqer de Mowbrav (sec T/iirsk and (i/Z/irii;), a preat warrieu' 
who foudht at the Ifattle of the Standard ( ii and who, on his return from 
the Crusade in 1172, took part with Prince Henrv against his father; hut after 
losiiin his ca-.tle of Epworth in the Ele of Axehnlme (Lincoln), and heinn taken 
prisoner hy (feotfrev, the Bishop Elect of Lincoln, a natural son of the kiipu, 
he was made to surrender his castles of Mal/eard and Tliirsk to Henry IL, who 
at once c.iused tliem to he demolished. The work was oval in shape, covering 
about half an acre. Xot a stone, however, remains above around to show what 
this huildinn was, hut much carved 'tone of Xormati workmanship has been dug 
up on its site. It was probably within sight and signal of 'I'hirsk Castle, and 
its traces ai'e still apparent in the huge earthwork' seen at the E. of the church- 
yard, The foundations can be traced of the hall, kitchen, and chapel, and some 
other buildings in the inner hsiiley. 'rhe position was a stnmg one sloping in 
front to the Kesbeck stream, and with a pool on the north side. 


K I R K B Y - R A E X S W A T H (minor) 

A HOLT live miles X.W. from Richmond, was the 'cat of the historic tamilv 
of Fitzhugh. At the time oi the Domesday Survey, Ifodin, the progenitor 
of that line, obtained the manor here, and as the high ground was already 
occupied bv the church, either he or his successor w.is lorced to make their 
dwelling and fortress in the swampy ground below. Leland savs (cir. 157b) : 
“ Raveiiswarthe Castel, in a mares "marish , grownde, and a parke on a htle 
hanggmge grownde bv it. . . . Lord Parr is owner thereof. The castle, except- 
ing 2 or 3 square tow'ers, and a faire stable ,with a conduct conduit cuinming 
to the haull-side, hath nothing memorable.” 

And Camden, sixty ye.irs later, wrote : “ Raveiisworth Castle rears its head 
with a large extent of ruinous walls, which had barons of its own, named Fit/. 
Hugh, of old Saxon descent, . . . and famous to the tune of Henrv \dL, for their 
great estates acquired by marri.ige with the heiresses of the illustrious families 
of Furneaux and iMarmion, winch at file last came by temales to the Fienes, 
Lords Dacre of the South, and to the Parrs.” The Fit/lmghs were a notable 
family, many of them being renowned in the history of the countrv, and some 
being crusaders. They were usually buried at lervaux Abbey, wiiere, among 
others, is the tomb of Henry, Lord Fitzhugh, wiio attended Henrv \'. at Agm- 
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court with 66 men-at-arms and 209 archers; he fought also in the Holy Land, 
and died at Kavensworth. 

The remains of this castle, which, like Richmond, covers a much larger 
space of ground than any other in this part of the counti y, consisted of three 
quadrangles formed by the buildings around them, and ol eight chief towers, 
all of them square ; but their remains are so broken up and so little distinguished 
architecturally, that it is impossible to determine their antiquitv, though there 
are certain Norman forms ( Whitaker). The S. front seems to have been semi- 
circular. The whole area is covered with hillocks and low banks indicating 
the remains of masonry. In a turret, near the middle and between two of the 
courts, is the following inscription in the black-letter of Heiirv Vlll.’s time : — 

{The jp’c . t)ti5 . flj’c . tii'a . fonts . n oriijo , olplja . & oo . 

Labanan.: Christas doiiiinus Jesus vi.a fons et oriyo alpha et imicya. 

This seems to be the work of some disciple of the Reformation, and surrounds 
a small oratory of the castle. Ravenswath was transferred, at the death of Lord 
Fitzhugh (10 Henry VUl.), to the Parrs, one of whom, being a Protestant, may 
have caused the inscription to be set up. 


KNARESBOROUGH (minor) 

I N the beautiful valley of the Nidd, where a lofty dill projects into the stream; 

on the summit of this, some 250 feet above the river, was built this old 
fortress. Knaresburg was m Saxon tunes the head of an extensiw lordship, 
including the large tract of the forest of the same name, and was royal 
property. William I. granted the lands to one of his followers, Serlo de Burg, 
who probably began the buildings wliich lus grandson Eustace Fit/. John, 
a Justiciary in the North with Walter Lespec of “the Standard,” completed. 
Eustace was the lord of Alnwick Cadle also by liis marriage with Beatrice de 
\ escy, and their eldest son took his motlier's name and continued at Alnw ick. 
His other son Richard married Albreda de Lacy, heires-. of Pontefract Castle 
and honour, to which lier son John succeeded in iiop together with 
Knaresborough, and then took his mother's name of De Lacy, for hitherto the 
family seem to have had no name. Eiutace Fitzjolm built Alnwick Castle, 
and added to knaresborough, dying in 1157, when the Crown granted it to 
various castellans. 

One of the lust of these was Hugh de Morville, one of the murderers of 
rhumas a Becket in 1170, and one I'f the memories of this castle is that it 
alforded a refuge to tlie four assassins during a whole vear. The Estotevilles 
or Stutevilles were governors there, and temp. King John it was held by Brian 
de Lisle, who added the ditch and some buildings to the castle. Henrv 111 
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^ranted Knaresborouqh to Hubert de Biir^h, and afterwards conferred the 
manor and honour on his brother RiclTard, Kin" of the Ri'imans, who founded 
a priory on the river bank below the castle. Edward II. "ave the place to 
Piers Oaveston, and in 1371 Edward III. "ranted all to his son john of 
Gaunt, since when it has ever remained in the Duchy of Lancaster. They 
shut up the captive Kiny Richard II. here before taking him to Pontefract, 
and from this the keep has ever since been called the King’s Tower. 

The area enclosed, 
which was oval in shape, 
is 2I, acres ; the lines of 


the external walls being 
discernible, with six cir- 
cular mural towers. Re- 
sides the gorge of the 
Xidd there are two ravines 
which protected the castle 
on other sides, while there 
is a broad ditch on the 
land front. The outer 
wall was 7 to cS feet thick, 
and from 30 to 40 feet 
liigh, but it has been quite 
destroyed and removed, 
e.xcept close to the keep ; 
it edges the cliff and the 
ravines and ditch, outside 
which latter is the town, 
built under the castle's 
shelter, the entrance gate- 
way being in front of 
the town between two 
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Hanking mural towers ; 

the arch of the gatewaj' is gone, but the portcullis and gate grooves re- 
main, and the place of the drawbridge over the ditch. .-\ cross wall divided 
the area into an E. and a \V. or inner w.ird, the keep being placed on the line 
of this wall, whereby it was made to form the passage, or gatehouse in fact, 
from one ward to the other, and was provided with drawbridges. 

There are considerable remains of the keep, which must have been of grand 
design and finish ; it was rectangular, hq feet long by 52 feet broad, but the X. 
angle is lost. The \V. angle has a turret, some 60 feet above the court. The 
S.W. front, looking into the inner court, is the most perfect ; it consists of a 
large apartment on the lirst floor with Decorated windows and a fireplace ; 
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below in the basfinent a lar^c kitchen having a beantifully \'aiiltecl loof, 
and supported by two pillars, with three or four lathei' loom-', underneath 
beiny a binall dungeon with a btairca^e. On the lir^t lloor are two line pointed 
doorwav', one with a portculh', .i^roove, and with arrangements in the nui'-onry 
for rai^int^ and lowering a bridye which i^ave access from the roadway on 
arches in the outer ceaurt, a part of which roadway remaiiib. 1 here i^ nothiny 
left of the upper room in the keep, which had a wooden floor. The ornament^ 
and details are Lite Decorated of Edward II. (CLir/c). 

We owe the destruction of this hne castle and its beautiful details chiefly 
to the fire of Parliamentary t^uiis in the Civil War, at which tune, in 1644, it 
was besieyed for about a month bv Colonel Lilburn, who was sent, after the 
easy capture of Tickhill, to demand the surrender of Knaresborou^h, then 
held for the km^ bv tlie townsmen, who determined to hold out, relying 
on a promise of assistance from the Xorth. Cnprepared for such resistance, 
Lilburn sent to York for two .Umis with which he battered the walls from 
Gallow Hill, but to little effect, until he was traitorously informed of a weak 
point in the defences, and opened lire upon this from a new battery near P>rio- 
jiate, then a gm-den. The garrison, who were meanwhile reduced to a st.ite 
of famine, maintained an heroic defence, and made senous sallies on the 
besiegers’ lines, but a breach being elfected and the stunning imminent, they 
ottered a parley, and surrendered on honourable terms. In the castle were 
found four pieces of fine ordnance, a large store of anils and powder, and 
silver plate and valuables worth C1500, with other bootv. In ifigb, the castle 
was dismantled and made into tlic ruin we see. 


L E C O N F I K L D ( ',Us7<7//) 

A X old castle of the Perevs, 2I miles X. from Dexerlev. Lelaiul wrote: 

“ Lekingfeld is a large House X sloiidith wltlivn a greate mote yn 
one very spatuis Comte. 3 [Xirtes ot the House, saving the meane gate that 
is made of Brike, is al of tymbre. The 4 P.irte is made of Stone X sum 
Brike." d'he lands were given to the De Brus tamilv, and in the reign of King 
[olin Henry Percy married Isabel de Brus, and received from lier brother 
Peter de Brus cert.iin lands m Leconlield, on the curious tenure that everv 
Christmas day he should call upon the lady of Skelton Castle l, and should 
lead her to mass. In 130.S Henrv Percy obtameel a licence to crenellate and 
fortify his house of Leconticld, and his -.uccessor Henrv, 2nd Earl of 
Xorthumberland, made this castle his chief residence, some of his children 
being born in it. 

After Tow ton Field the manor w.is granted to George, Duke of Clarence, 
but in ijfix) the Xorthumberland est.ites were restoied to the new earl, who 
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lived here till he \v:i^ hlain by the mob at Cockledge. The lifth earl, Henry 
Algernon, lived in great btate here and at \Vre■^^el, as -^hown by the regula- 
tions for his househ<jld, drawn up in 15] 2; and in 1541 he entertained at this 
castle and at Wressel King Henry VIII., when on his northern journev, but 
was himself absent. 

After the attainder of the Percys, John Dudley, the new Duke of Xorthum- 
berland, obtained Leconlield and its castle, but when Queen Marv deprived 
him of his head (1553), the place was restored to Thomas Percv, seventh carl. 

But further affliction befell the Percvs. The ninth earl was fined 4 30,000 bv 
the Star Chamber, and was imprisoned during fifteen vears for neglecting to 
administer the oath of supremacy to a Percy relative, who had been concerned 
in the Gunpowder Plot. This hue so greatly impoverished him that he could 
no longer find money to keep up his cattle", and so thev fell to decav. The 
site of Leconlield is a little S.W. of the vill.ige, and it must have been a verv 
large and strong place ; the moat spoken of by Leland is about half a mile in 
circumference, encli.ising netirly 4 acres. In 1574 it was reported that the decay 
of this castle was much more serious than that of Wressel ; that new roofs were 
required and new timbers; that the surveyors “ cannot speke of the particular 
harmes of the said howse, the waste is so universal." And m all probability it 
never was rcptiired, but was afterwards demolished, and the materials used 
for the mending of Wressel ; a return of these is extant, showing what wood, 
glass, and carved or painted work was thus removed 111 the reign of James 1 . 
This seems an authentic instance of the ctuises which have effected the dis- 
appearance of so manv of our mediteval fortresses. 


L ]•: !•: 1) s 

I T seems likely that the castle of Leeds w.is built shortlv after the accession of 
William L, bv one of the Paganel familv, who Were feudatories of the great 
Anglo-Norman house of De Lacy of Pontefract ( Warddl). The site of it is 
the ground now surrounded bv the streets called Millhill, Bishopsgate, and the 
W. part ot Boar Lane. It is said to have been besieged and taken bv Stephen 
on his march into Scotland in 1130, and the onlv other historical interest 
.ittached to it is that it was the scene of the imprisonment of King Richard 11 . 
after his dejiosition. Hardvng’s Chronicle savs : 

" 'File Kiny then sent Kyng Richard to l.edis, 

'Fhere to he kepte surely : 

Fro then.s after to Pykeryng went he nedes. 

And to Knaueshurgh after led was he, 
but to rountfrete last where he did die ’ 
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After this the castle is not noticed, nor is anythinit known of it^ destruction ; 
nothinii whatever remains of it. There was an outpost work on the X. belong- 
ing to it, a tower near Lvdgate, the foundation atones of which were chanced 
on many years ago, deep in the ground. 


M A L 1' O N {llOll-fXISlcilt) 

T he lordship of Malton was given by the Coiupieror to one Gilbert 

Tvson, who left it with other lands to his son William, whose daughter 

possessed it at her death. Her son Eustace Fit/]ohn held the lordship 
and castle of Alalton temp. Henry 1 ., with whom he was in great fayour, 
and who gave him the towns of iMalton, and of Alnwick in Xorthumberland. 
He took the side of the Empress Maud, and opposed Stephen to the length 
of giying over Alnwick and Malton Castle to Uayid, King of Scotland, who, 
occupying the latter, did mucli injury to the neighbourhood, till Thurstan, 
.Archbishop of A’ork, defeated and droye out the Scottish garrison. Then 
Eustace shelyed his patriotism so far as to light in the ranks of the Scots 
army at the Ikittle of the Standard ; but making peace afterwards with 

Stephen, he rebuilt the burnt town of Malton, which was thereafter called 

“New Malton,' and died lighting in Wales for Henry II. in 1156. His 
son William assumed the name of Vescy, and in the family under that 
name Alalton continued till temp. Edw.ird lb, when, the owner being 

killed at Ikinnockburn without heirs, the estates fell to the Crown. The 

manor remained in the possession of a family who took the n.ime of 

Vescy until the reign of Henry \'I 11 ., when it was broken up by m.ir- 

riagcs among the families of Clifford, Conyers, and Eure, which List obtained 
Old Alalton. Ralph, Lord Eure, temp. James 1 ., built a line mansion on 
the site of the Norman castle ; but in 1674 his two giMndrkuighters, being 
heiresses of the estate, puarrelled oyer its division, and the whole edilice, 
with the exception of the lodge, was pulled down to satisfy their claims. 
Then this lodge and the manor were ac(.|uired by Sir 'Hiomas Wentworth, 
who in 1728 was made Lord Malton, and afterwards Martinis of Rock- 
ingham and his son’s nephew, Earl Eitzwilliam, succeeded in 1782 to the 
manor of Malton. 

In Leland's Itinerary, he says: “The Castel of Malton hath been larg, 
as it apperith from the mine. There is at this time no habitation in it, but 
a nieiie house fur a farmer.” Of course nothing now exists. 
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M A R K N F I E L D ( nil nor) 

A (jKAXD castclLited and moated house of defence, situated three miles 
S.Wh from Kipon. It was tlie home of a family of that name of lony 
standin,^ in the county and of importance, one of whom, [ohn de Merkynyfeld, 
in the reign of Edward II., obtained a licence to crenellate his home in 
and erected this castle. One of the familv. Sir Thomas, with his wife Dimiisia, 
IS buried in a tine tomb in Ripon Minster. Tliey died at the end of the 
fifteenth century. 

In 1513, among the gently wlio went witli Lords Lnmley and Latimer and 
Conyers to Flodden Field, with their tenants and servants, rode 

“Sir Xiniaii Markcnville 
In armour coat of cunning work," 

hawng succeeded his father Sir Thomas (as above) in his honours and estates. 
He died eo Henry \TII., and was followed by his son Sir Thomas, knight, who 
died 155O' succeeded by his son Thomas, aged seventeen, who had 

livery of liis father's inheritance in the second of Eh/,abeth. Ihit he had little 
good from it, for in 1509 he toi.ik an active part in the insurrection called “The 
Rising of the Xorth," being prompted thereto liy his uncle, Rich.ird Xorton, 
who was one of the more prominent leaders, and who w.is the bearer of the 
lamous b. inner : 

“Tile Norton's ancyeiit had the rrossc, 

And the five wounds our Lord did bcare." 

'Phis rebellion is written of in the accounts of the castles of Marnard and Lrance- 
petli, Durham, and was of terrible conseguences to those who took p.irt in it. 
Young Markeiitield, after being hidden, like the Earl of Weslinoi land, in Scotland 
by Lord Hume, escaped to the Low Countries, and like the earl also dra.gged out 
a weary e.xistence in e.xile, a pensioner on llie pittances doled out bv the King 
of Spain. His estates were forfeited to the Crown, and iMarkentield became 
the propertv of the Egertoiis, Earls of Bridgwater, and was so held until its 
purchase by Sir Fletcher Xorton, the lirst Lord Grantley, and Baron Marken- 
lield — being now held bv his descendants. The house is still inhabited, being 
built on the plan of a large courtvard made up of the main building, which 
is in the form of the letter L, i'l flit? X.E. angle, and the stables and out- 
buildings, surrounded bv a wide moat. The hall occupies the whole X. side — 
a noble building, about 40 feet long, lighted by four Decorated pointed 
windows, two on either side — with its wooden screens and minstrels’ gallerv. 
At the S.E. is the chapel, which is reached also by a doorway from the dais 
of the hall. At the E. end of the hall is the solar, with a large garderobe 
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attached to it. The ic^t of file huu^c i-^ IV'i pcndiCLilar, of the tfftecntli centurv. 
The kitchen and cellars, (S;c., are in the vaulted basement. Access to the upper 
rooms IS given bv a newel stair encloseal in a turret, which leads to the battle- 
ments, and Is capped with its origm.il pointed root. Nine shields ot arms 
ornament the cuiirtvard, bearing the coats ot the v.irious families related. 

[. H. Parker observes that this manor-house bears a gi eatei' resembl.ince to 
Southern than to Northern buildings, since the use of large Decorated windows, 
facing the moat, is not characteristic of a house built for defence. 


MIDDLEHAM ( Jm;/ ) 

T his famous stionghold of the NevilK, the most important after Raby of 
the many thev possessed, and the favourite home of the great Earl of 
Warwick, the King-maker, stands on high ground over the river I're at the 
entrance of Weiisleydale in the moor ci.iuntry of the North Riding, N.W. of 
Ripon. The lands of Middleham were part of the territory granted to Alan, 
son of Eudo of Britt. my, by the Conejuerur. This Alan founded Richmond 
Castle, which is not far off, and he gave the manor of Middleham to his brother 
Ribald, whose grandson Ri.ibert Eitz Ralph was the builder of the keep of this 
castle in He married Helewise, d.iughter and heir of Ralph de Glanville 

of Coverdale, where that kidy founded the abbey of that name. His grandson 
Ralph Fit/ Raiuilph left three daughters only, the eldest of whom, Mary, married 
Robert, eldest son of Robert de Nevill, lord of R.ibv and Brancepeth, and 
thus brought the honour and castle of Middleham to the Nevills, who enjoved 
the possession for nearly 250 years. This Robert was caused by his wife to 
be barbarously mutilated on account of a liaistoi which he had formed with a 
lady in Craven, and died soon after, when his son K’.dph succeeded, who, dying 
in 13.1b w.is followed first by his eldest sun Robert, called “ The Peacock ot the 
North,” and then by his second son Ralph. This lord of Middleh.ini died 
41 Edwaid III. (1.1b/ ), and was succeeded bv his son |ohn, Baron Nevill, 
whose eldest son b\ his tiist wite was R.ilph, the great E.irl of W^estmoiiand, 
Earl }iLirshal of England, whose abode w.is at Brancepeth. This |ohn Nevill 
must have been a personage of high worth and importance, since he married 
as his second wife Joan Beaufort, the daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, by whom he had a daughter, Cecilia or Cicely, “The Rose of Raby,” 
mother of King Edwaird IV. and of Richard III. (see Ikrkham.Uad, Herts), 
by Richard, Duke of York; and an eldest son Richard, created Earl of S.ihsbury, 
who was Lord of Middleham, and was beheaded after the b.ittle of Waketield, 
and whose eldest son was Richard the King-maker, Earl of Warwick in his 
wife s right, killed at Barnet in 1471, when all his property, including Middleham, 
was confiscated by the Crown. This great man lived chiefly at Middleham, 
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and to have '>ou^hl tlic solitude and security td' this fortress in tlic 

inanv ti'oublcd periods of his hie. It was here that it is said he eonlined 
Kmy Edward IV. after surprising and c.iptiiring him in his camp at WoKev. 
Edward was placed tliere hv Warwick under the custody of tiie .Arclibishop 
of A’oi k, Warwick's brother. Edward was allowed to hunt in the park, and 
one day was met bv a strong force of his friends, who enabled him to make 
good his escape. Edward gave Middleh.im to his brother Richard, Duke of 
York, afterwards Richard 111 . He seems to have been attached tii this place, 
and to have lived there frequeiitlv, and his onlv son bv .\nne, the daughter 
of Warwick, was born in this castle and died in it. There is scarcelv aiiv 
mention of Middleham in historv after that epoch, and the fabric w.is probablv 
neglected, though inhabited partially m the seventeenth ceiiturv ; the linishmg 
stroke being put to its existence when the Roundhead Committee at York, 
during the Civil War, sent orders to make the place untenable, at which tune 
the walls were rent and gieatly injured by gunpowder, huge masses of them 
now lying about the ruins. The castle w.is sold long ago to Mr. Wood of 
Littleton, an ancestor of the present owner. It stands a little above the town, 
the X. side of the fortress, where is the entrance, being next the town ; the whole 
is in rums. The plan is an oblong rectangular enclosure, measuring 243 feet 
bv i()0 feet, having at three of the corners of the outer wall a square tower, 
and at the fourth a circular or drum tower, three storeys in height. The walls, 
which are about 30 feet liigh, and 3 to 4 yards thick, and exist partly on three 
sides, had attached to them inside numerous chambers and oflices, the designa- 
tion of which c.m now scarcely be made out. In the centre of the .irea stands 
the Xorman keep of ii<q, measuring too feet by So feet, and 53 feet in height, 
having at its E. face a gr.ind ascent of many steps leading to the entrance, and 
a barbican which contained an or.itory ; besides the gate at the top of the 
st.iirs there was another half-w.iy up, .incl a third at the vestibule. The keep 
is built of coursed rubble with ashlar dressings, and is divided unequally bv 
the usual Xorman wall in the middle, with a vaulted basement of two chambers 
on the ground level, and state rooms upon the first tloor, where was the grand 
hall, very loftv, and lighted bv round-headed windows, with an ad|oining apart- 
ment on the W. side ; there were two large lireplaces, the shafts of which rise- 
clear of the roof. There are two small rooms, perhaps g.irderobes, in the centre- 
buttresses. The buildings of the outer ward, wliich are of the Decorated period, 
and were rebuilt bv the Xevills between 1331 and 13^7, encroach so much 
round the keep as to leave little space between the buildings ; some of the state 
chambers of these dwellings must have been very grand. On the outside 
of the enceinte, on the S. and E. fronts, are indications of a ditch. The 
home of a character so interesting in English history as the Earl of Warwick, 
Richard the Third, and Anne Xevill, is worthy of more than a passing glance, 
however ruined. 
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M U L G R A K {iiuuor) 

A bout .1 quarter of a mile from the modern .^eat of the Xoimanfn’ family, 
near Whitbv, lies the rum of thi^ ancient cM'-tle, on a ridqe between 
two ravines, throiyqh which flow two rapid btreams, rendering it difhcult of 
accc'-s. It 1-^ Mippohcd to have been formed in very early times upon the site 
of a Roman work, I'lV a Xortlmmbrian earl named Wada, who was concerned 
in the murder of “ Ethelred of Xorfhnmberland " ( ///wTcra'c//), but the whole 
tradition savours of folk-lore and hetion. The place was loiyit a stronghiild 
of the De Alaulevs, whose fortunes are said by Duefdale to have been formed 
bv Kinj^ |ohn, who had used the services of one of them, named Peter, in 

the murder at Rouen of his nephew Prince Arthur. This man he caused to 

be married to Isabel, daughter of Robert de Turnham, and heiress of Muli^rave. 
Seven De Mauleys of the name of F^eter successively enjoyed the estate 
and castle, but the seventh dyin;^ without iS'Ue, the inheritance passed by 
his sisters into various hands. At last, about it came to Edmund, 

Lord Sheffield, whom Elizabeth had made a KniLfht of the Garter, and who 
was created Earl of Mul.irr.ave by Charles I. The family failing temp. 
George II , a lease of the Mulurave estates was ^ranted to Constantine Phipps, 
of the Aiyalesea family, who was made Lord Miiluiave in ijd-, and who 

permanently acxiuired the estates by purchase, for the sum of {.30,000, and 
an annual quit-rent to Government. 

There have been considerable buildings on this ruoued site, consisiinu of 
laroe state rooms and domestic offices, bakeries, Xc., and the remains are 
mostly Edwardian, with additions of later days, 'fhere are some wry lar,L;e 
fireplaces and chimneys, but not much remains tiiat is of interest or remarkable. 
It is said that many farm-houses have been built from these rums. The entrance 
to the outer court is on the W. between two circular towers, one of which is 
of ^reat height, and is covered with ivy ; outside the w.dls there is a deep 
ditch crossed by a drawbridge, d he keep is si.]uare, with a round turret at 
each angle ; at the S.E. angle of the outer wall are the remains of a si.|uare 
tower, the inside measurement of which is 12 feet bv i) feet ; it is two storeys 
high, and a fireplace e.xists 111 it. the whole is m a Very ruinous state. The 
area is irregular in shape, and e.xtends no yards E. to W., by 80 vards. 


NOR T' H A L L K R T O N 

A CAS FLE stood at this place, on the \\ . side of the town, said to h.ive 
been built by Ifishop Galfridus F-iufiis, who was Chancellor m the reign 
of Henry I. William Cumin, Chancellor of Scotland, on the death of the 
Bishop of Durham m 1140, usurped the see, and held this fortress for three 
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vears ; he is said bv some to have been its builder ; he yielded it to Ilishop 
Huj^h Pudsav in 1144, and this Prince Bishop added to and fortitied it in 
the Year 1173, and then ,4ave it over to his nephew Hnjj;h, Count of Barre. 
This must have drawn on him the wrath of that roval destroyer of castles, 
Kiiy4 Henrv II., who obliged tlie bishop to demolish the bnildinc, thontth he 
offered a lar^e sum to redeem it ; nor does it appear to have been ever rebuilt. 
All that Iceland saw in 153S was “the ditches and the dungeon hille wher it 
snmtyme stood.” 

The bishops had also a palace which stood near the church, said to 

have been “ stroiyne of bnildin“ d: Welle motid.” It was quite a ruin in 

id^cS, and is represented as beinit in 1644 “a weather-beaten castle, demo- 
lished with aqe and the ruins of time a receptacle for bats and buzzards, 
owls and jackdaws.” A considerable portion of the gatehouse was ^tandinq 
about 140 vears ago, of which not the smallest vestige now remains. 

The castle mound is a relic of still earlier times ; it is too feet in dia- 
meter and 20 feet in height, and is surrmmded bv a dry ditch. .At a slight 

distance are the remains of a rampart and a ditch, beyond which a third dry 
ditch and rampart formed an outer defence. The whole must iiave been a 
formidable work. 


PICKERING {miuor) 

I ELAND in liis Itinerary says ; “This Castelle hath longgid to tlie Lancaster 
bloode ; but who made the Castelle, or who was the owner of it before 
the Lancasters, I could not lerne there.” Indeed there is no record ol the place 
until 32 Henrv III. (1250), when W’illi.im, I.ord Dacre, was constituted keeper 
of Pickei-ing Castle. .After this Henry g.ive it to his son, tidmund Crouchback, 
from whom it came to Ids son 'Flionuw, Earl of Lancaster, who was beheaded 
aftei' the defeat at Boroiighbritlge, at Pontelract, in 1322, when his estates were 
forfeited bv Edward II., who made Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
governor of Pickering. Idle castle and manor have both been attached to 
the Duchv of L.incaster ever since lohii of Gaunt obtained them and the other 
estates through his wife Pdanche, the granddaughter ot Henry, brother of the 
beheaded earl, who obtained a reversal ot the attainder. Henry of Boling- 
broke, when he landed at Raven^pur in 1 30O, came hrst to this castle, where 
he was joined bv his Northern allies, and to Pickering also was his victim, 
Richard IL, taken before being made away with at Pontefract, as is recorded 
in Hardvng’s Chronicle (see I.ccils, Yorks). 

In the Parliamentarv War, Cromwell's troops opened a battery against this 
castle from the opposite side of the valley, and succeeded in driving a large 
breach into the W. wall. One mav still see, on the crest of the opposite lull, 
two or three grassv hillocks which mark the site of this battery. W illi.im 111 . 
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^old a loiiij; lease of PickcrinL^ to one Hart at a yearly rent of 4io, after which it 
passed into the possession of various per^on'^. 

The ca^tle stands at the X. of the town, on the brow of the hill ; the w<ills of 
it and the towers beinj4 continued round the hill side ; in the words of Leland : 
“ In the first Court of it be 4 toures, of the which one is called Kosanionde’s Toure. 
In the vnner Court be also 4 toures, whereof the kepe is one. The Castelle 
waullcs and the toures be neatly Welle. The loyyins that be vn the \ nner Court 
that be of tiinbei, be in mine.'' 'Hie cross walls divide the aiea into three 


■j 
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courts, and where they meet is the keep, which is muhanmil.ir, and stood on 
a circular mound surrounded by a deep ditch. The Mill Tower, on the left of 
the entrance, .ind the Devil's 'Power, on the outer wall, close to the moat of 
the keep, and the Rosamond Power (so called because Fair Rosamond is said 
to have been imprisoned there'), m the outer court, three storeVs hi^h, are 
tolerably perfect, and are of Edwardian architecture, but there are some 
remains of earlier Xorman work. 'Phere is a sallyport in the Devil's 'Power 
i^ieiii” to the outer ditch. Ihe chapc'l is poor. Lovelv views are seen Iroin 
v.irious parts ot this c.istle over the well-wooded couutrv around. 


PONTlfFRACT oAa/) 

W HERE the inuis of this line castle stand on its eommandino height, 
was an earlier fortress from which its English lord was expelled by 
the Conqueror, to make room for Ilbert de Lacy, to whom he ^ranted 150 
manois m 'i orkshire. In most cases the Xorman choice of sites followed the 
Saxon lead, which m very many cases throuGiout the land had depended 
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on the previous military experience of the Romans or ('if tlie Britons. 
William ordered the erection of this castle, recoitnisin^L^ the .L^ieat importance 
of its position, which commanded the main road from Doncaster to York, 
with the passage of the river Aire, and also the intersection of the road from 
Chester and the Riching Street at Castleford, where was the Roman station 
of Lagentium (SO/l't/ty). De Lacy founded the castle about 1080, together 
with the chapel of St. Clement inside it. He was succeeded by Ins son 
Robert fwho, or perhaps his brother, built Clitheroe, Lancaster), and with ins 
son Ilbert, on the death of Rufus, espoused the cause of Robert Courthouse 
.igainst Henry I., who in return dispossessed them of theii' lands, aiul granted 
these first to William Traverse, and afterwards to Guy De la Wal, a baron who 
was there temp. Stephen. Then Ilbert de fuicy legained his property, ,uid 
Henrv his brother succeeding, built the later Xorinan work of the castle. 
In iip3 Albreda, his sister and heiress, bronglit it in marriage to Richard 
Fitz Eustace, Count of Chester, and their sun assumed his mother's name of 
De Lacy. John de Lacy succeeding in 1213, married Margaret, daughter of 
Hawise, Countcss of Lincoln, and coheir of Ranulph, Earl of Chester and 
Lincoln, at whose death these titles were transferred to John de Lacy, before 
his death in 1240. The grandson of this man, Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, 
w,is perhaps the best of his race ; he married the d.iughter of Li.uigsj'iec, anil 
in her right became Earl ot Salisbury. Earl Henry lost his two sons eaily, 
one of them being drowned at Denbigh Castle, and the other killed by falling 
when he was attempting to run round the battlements of one of the towers 
of Pomfret Castle. After the death of this poor boy, De Lacy, dying in 1310, 
made King Edward I. heir to all his estates, and at his death the king 
conferred them on his own brother Edmund “ Crouchbaek, " Earl of Lancaster. 
Oueeii Margaret “of France," Edward’s second wife, was staying at Pontefract 
when, on a hunting e.xpedition to Brotherton, she was unexpectedly confined 
ol her eldest son rhoinas, who was surnamed ol that place. Ihen, after the 
failure of the De Laevs, Pontefract became indeed “a bloody luison." 

Eai l Henrv left a daughter Alice, who w.is married to the king’s nephew 
'riiouias, the son of Edmund Crouchbaek; this was 1 honi.is Plantagenet, the 
great Earl of Lancaster, the bitter enemy of his weak cousin’s t.ivourites, 
Gaveston and the two Despencers, and theretore the bekweil ol England, 
and, like Simon de ?ilontfort, worshipped as a s.aint when ilead. He was 
a mightv builder, and, as owner of Dun^tanburgh, at that fortress erecteil 
extensive additions, while at Kenilworth he made the Lancaster Buildings. 
Here at Pontefract he built the Swillington Tower, and some of the best 
portions of the structure. After the defe.it at Boroughbridge he was t.iken to 
Pontelract, where his cousin, the weak and vindictive Edward, awaited him, 
and imprisoned him 111 the Swillington Tower; then, brought into his own 

h.ill, he was tried and condemned by his eiiemie", and was beheaded on the 
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hill above, which still hears the name ol St. Thomas, 'hhe earldom and 
property were siittered to pass to his brother Henrv, whose son was created 
in 1351 Duke of Lancaster. He died without male issue, and the cattle 
and honour of Pontefract went with his daughter Blanche in marriage to 
John of Gaunt, fourth son of Edward III., who in her right became Duke 
of Lancaster. He lived partly here, and rebuilt and restored some portions 
of the castle, which at his death (1309) passed to his son Henrv of Bolingbroke, 
Duke of Hereford, who at once deposed his cousin, Richard It., and usurped 
the crown. Then occurred at Pontefract the cruel murder of Richard either, 
as given by Shakespeare, at the hands of Sir Piers Exton, or more probably, 
according to Archbishop Scrope, bv the slow torture of starvation. Richard 
had confiscated Bohngbroke’s estates, and thus Henrv took his revenge. 
Since the accession of Henry IV. Pontefract has alwavs \ested in the 
Crown. 

this king was a frequent visitor at Pontefract, and in 1405 came thither 
to receive from his crafty supporter the Earl of Westmorland, Archbishop 
Scrope, and Mowbray, the young Earl Marshal, victims of Xevill's treacherv 
at Shipton Moor. 'Hie warlike prelate, having acted as a prime mover in 
placing the crown on Henry’s head, took in 1403 a leading part in a Northern 
revolt, set about ostensibly to lighten the burdens of the clergv and others, 
and to tree the country from un)ust exactions. A Yorkshire force, Sooo strong, 
led by Scrope and Mowbray, advanced from York against the roval troops 
under the earl and Prince John, encamped on Shipton .Moor, six miles N.W. 
of "S ork. Here Xevill, at a parley held between the two forces, pretending 
s\ inpathy with Scrope s manifesto, and e.xtreme friendship, jiuned hands with 
him over a friendly cup of wine in view of the rebel troops, who were thereby 
persuaded that all was conceded, and at once disbanded in large numbers, 
then the earls men took [lossession ol the gi'ound, made ['•risoners of the 
aichbishop and tlie Earl Marshal, and hurried them ofi under guard to 
lontefiact to aw.ut the kings arrival. When 1 lenrv arri\ ed, the archbishop, 
who had been watching lor him from the castle battlements, came down 
to meet him, throwing hiniself at his feet ; but the king, refusing to hear 
him, had him hustled aw.iy to Bishopthorpe, and following thither hiniself, 
caused trial and condemnation to be carried out at once in the hall of that 
palace. 1 he Chief justice, G.iscoigne, refused to pronounce sentence of death 
upon an Archbishop of York, but by Heiirv's ,,rcler both Scrope and the 
Earl Marshal were led away towards York and were beheaded in a held 
near the city. 

Here were tried the abettors of the Earl of Northumberland and Lord 
Bardolph ; and Pontefract became the prison of the unfortunate Ring James 1. 
of Scotland, made prisoner, and so long held by Henry IV. ; and in the next 
reign the accomplished Duke of Orleans, with other prisoners from Agincourt, 
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was coiiiinecl in it. Henry V. writes in 1419: “Wherefore I wolle tliat tlie 
Due of Orliance be kept stille within the Castil of Pomfret with owte i^ovns^ 
to Robertis place or to anv othre disport, for it is bettre he lak hi^ di-^port then 
we were disceyued ” (Facsiniile autographs, British Musouin'). 

Many stirring events occurred here during the \Var> of the Rose-'. At the 
close of the year 1460 the Royalist leader, the Duke of Somerset, repaired to 
Pontefract before the battle of Wakeheld, with his Lancastrian contingent, and 
after that bloody fight, the Earl of Salisbury, Richard Nevill, father to the King- 
maker, was carried wounded to the castle, with other Yorkist persons of 
distinction, all of whom were, with short shrift, next morning beheaded. 

Three months after this (March 1461 ), the newlv proclaimed king, Edward 
IV., and the Earl of Warwick were at Pontefract with their forces two day-, prior 
to the great battle of Towton ; but the story of Warwick killing his charger 
under the castle walls, to animate his troops when on the march towards the 
enemy, is not worthy of credit, although from the legend of the Red Horse in 
Warwickshire (see hiilbrokc) some foundation for it may have occuri’ed during 
a panic at Towton Field. Then Edward, returning to Pontefiact, reverently 
restored to the coffin of his father, Richard, buried there, the head which, since 
his death at Wakefield, had surmounted one of the g.ites of York. Edward 1 \’. 
was here again in i4(')3, and again, in great state, in 147S, remaining a week. 
Hither were sent by Richard 111 ., in 14S3, his unfortunate victims, Earl Rivers, 
Sir Richard (rray. Sir Thomas \kiughan and Hawse, for execution without even 
the formality of a trial, and they were beheaded at this bloodstained castle, 
'fhe leaders of the insurrection called “The Pilgrimage of tirace,” which broke 
out in defence of the old creed in i33f), came to Pontefract with their whole forces 
and succeeded in obtaining temporary possession of the fortress from Lord 
Darcy, and Lee, the Archbishop of York, who were secrctlv favourable to their 
cause. Elizabeth, towards the end of her reign, repaired the castle and 
restored the chapel ; and in 1603 (.inies 1. came thither, the castle and honour 
being part of his queen's dower. 

In the Civil War, Pontefract became a military post of great importance, 
keenlv Contended for on both sides. It was the rallving-place foi the cavaliers 
of Yorkshire, and was garrisoned bv a very strong force of gentry and 
volunteers, under the command of Sir William Lowther. .\t Christmas, alter 
the victory at Marston Moor (july 1644), Fairfax came before the castle and 
opened the siege ; his main attack was on the X.W. angle, where he threw 
down one of the seven towers, called the Piper, which Hanked the defences, and 
which carried down with it a part of the wall. The breach was made good 
with earth at once, and the enemy then ruined the S.E. angle, near the King's 
Tower, an attack which the garrison met bv countermining, no easv matter in 
the solid rock. Creat spirit was shown on both sides, especially in the heroic 
sallies of the garrison, who were at length weakened by lo-ses of men and bv 
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dcartli i>f At tlii- iiiiuiunt tlicv were rAiL-vt-d bv Sir M. Lunt^dale and 

2000 n'lcn tri'in at \\hi>-o Ci'iiiinL; the likiiu' (.Mauli i, brnke 

lip 111 ha'tL, and. ia>od tlir \\ rv -lii.itlv alter, liowovor, thov a'riiii 

bo'Lt the plae'e, ,ilid .liter .i ^ecuiul "Kpe, wliiedl i.i'-ted three iilnntli-^, ->uecee(!ed 
in I'Pt.iiinnp it" 'Urreiidei. In i'4S I’lUitetr.iet u.i> reeooered Inr the kine; bv 
a ru^e ; Ceh ne! >.h'ri:ee, .1 y aii".; ultiear wlm h.id l.ieed b.ith \v.i\--, intrudueLd 
'Mme c.irt' witli p’-' A 1-1. Ill- rit.i the c.i-tle, .k\ ■ .mp, lined bv a few -oldier- 
di-pui-ed .1- pL.i'.int', wIm -urpr'-ed tlle pti.ud .iiid e.iptured tlu- lortre--. It 
w.i- an old ipck, which -iiceirded .it Se.irbi .la unpli C.i-tle and mi nther ecca- 
amn- m .meant liiih and inu.ited bv il, iIk- I ’.ti lianu iil.ii v Im'ee- -mi.h .ifiei- 
apiwaiad ap.iin bin.ia ili. c.i-lle, ulii.-i parri-mi li.id bv th.it linu- been piaalb' 
renmircvd. knniwel! Ic.ni-idi, Ii.i\inp \a ued tlu \vi irk-, \v i . iit, tii the C' nii te :1 
Ilf W .ir in I.i.iiil..n -t.itinp lh.it .i- “the pi. ice i- \t.'r\- well kiiuwii ti i be mie 
Ilf the -tri'iipe-t inland parr'.-iin- m the kin^d.iin, wwll w .iteivd, -itii.itifl ii'p.in 
a reck in every part i>t it, ,ind tluna f. .la- diitieull t' ■ ninie,’' he de-ired .ulditn iiial 
troop- and nii'iiev, “ -oo b'.iria 1- ot pwwd. i, .ind n p. m kI iMtlerinp pun-, with 
yori -hot tor e.ieh. 1 . .o much hi'iiimr c.uniiit be .iccorded t" the brao 
paiTi-oii lor the -tand they m.ide, t..r at th.it time tlu I’.uhanient h.id triiimpln d 
all alonp the hue. Ihe kmp had lain kilh d. .ind imlv Se'.irbor. mph C.i-tii 
held out ; but tlu'V pr. .claimed P'liarK- II., and m.ide -iieh \ipoiou- -,ili,e- 
"11 the enemy - work- ,i- t.. pii.|,.n;c the -'epe ii.r -i\ m.inth-, when tin i 
le--ened ntimbii-, lad'ii.idi ii,.m y,,., t,. |,,n men, (.blipid them to c.ipitulat. . 
Si\ pei-on- Wile evcipt.rl ii,,m iiieMA, nuhidinp Ml. nice ,ind .mother wlr. 
cut till ir w.i\ thimi-h .ind i -c.ip. il |,,r a time ; the other tour weie w.illed ii(' 
in ,111 mull 1 pi 1 .mill i li.iinb. i , and .i. ihide.l i.iptiiii till opp. .rtiiiiitv luaaiiiid: 

to pet .iw.iv. Ihi bai hain.'iit imiiiedi.iti Iv ord. lid the waaa k ot tin- bl !- 

'tamed oldtmiia,. j,, d. m, .h-h. d, .md tin m.iteii.il- to bi -old; the .mb 
manel b, mp that .nnthinp oi u Id h,u. -iirciMd to m,r d.ic. 

1 he -iiminit oi till 1 11 \ ,it rd 1 1 n k, ti i .m w Im h I ’oint i et k'.i-tle loi .ki d dow ’ 
''"•'■oiiiidiiip emmtiv, occiipi, d .m .m.i o| 7 ,une-, with ,i hiph wall, 
l':^vinp l.irpe, llaiik.inp, mmal town- .u int.iv.il-, ,iiid .1 deep diti h encmio 
1 in., tlu wholi. I Wo Imp, ■ iiiund towa r- 1 em.nn, poi turn- ot tlie ke ep, llr 

1 ni t ot them piohahlv the Work o| tin pie.it hhirl ot I,.uu a-ter. 11 a 

''"'1’ '' a loiip thpht of -t.iii- ; it coiit.nn- m it- ch.ipi 1 
nil, in wiiik. X.iiiiiw -t.iire.i-i- le.id m it to ,i -.illvport and to ,i 
I, .md bl low .lie \,i-t -iibteir.uie.m [',i--.ipe- .md chamber- m the roek 
''-'Fc.iid 11. 'I'Ik- w.ill- ,ire thom- built bv lleiirv i., Duke ot 

b.mc.i-ter. 

' .l'"uiial of tlu two lirm -upe- (pubh-hed by the Surtee- Socatc a 
'■'■P'''’''"ce(l pump ,i hinr-i-ve \iew ol the forlre- a- it .ippc.ired 
Iw'P. ^'■ith It- ehi-teimp round tower-, 1- 'hown 
till -ijii.iu. mnr.il tower- m -ucce--ion on the miter cuit.im 
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wliilc the enceinte the buildings on the \V. platform, the old po'-tern, 

the interior of the keep, and tile deep ma^.i/me seem also to be Norman ; very 
little beiny extant of Earlv Eipylish or Iteci’rated. 

The purpose to which this historical enclosure, so full of tragic memories, 
has been applied is the cultivation of li(.|uorice. 


RICHMOND (cluej ) 

I T \\,is probablv during his marches through Yorkshire when ennaoed in his 
liendisli destruction of that Xi'rtli couiitrv, that William 1. observed and 
chose as a point to be lortilied the rockv peiiinsuLi here, around which the 
Swale -that ‘‘ ryuht noble rviier” bends its dark course. I'he lands below 
this heitflit were the home ot his triend, or [irisoiier, the Saxon Earl Edwin, 
who had his earthwork and timber fortress of ('iilliiin there; but a siroiiner 
position was needed for the Norman tower to which was to be conliiled the 
siibju.itation of tliis wild country, and the Ereton count to whom the kinds 
were was directed to build his castle on thesi,- well-protected heights. 

1 his was Alan berneant, the second son ol one ot Duke William’s followers, 
Eudo, Duke of Erittany, on whom, possible at his Christm.is festivities at 
^ ork amid the ashes ol that city (Deceiiiln’r the Coiu|iieror ciniterred 

!()(; manors, chiefly then “waste,” and after E.irl Edw m's dDection and death 
the bulk of the estates ot that nobli’. Ihe “ l\ec;istrum homiiis de EichuKind " 
tells how this Alan, who was ;i cousin of Willi. mi, and is called K’lifiis, at once 
drew a protecting line of wall round the sUi.', and in loyi be“an his castle of 
the French name of Richmond; he took aE,. Hu- tple of Richmond for his 
eaildoiii. His brother Alan Ni,L;er succeeded him, and dvin,“ in 1001 ;, was 
followed by ;inother brother, Stephen, whose son .\l,in, m.irrynio the heiress 
of CoiKin, Duke of Ifrittany, united in Ills son Conan this dukedom ,uid the 
earldom ot Richmond. To him is ascribed the existing keep of the c.istle. lie 
seems to have been worked on by Eiiyu Henry 11. to resign the lireton I )uchv, 
and also to betroth his dau,“hter Constance to Henrv’s son Ceoffrey. 'Hus 
is Shakespeare's Constance m 7\ in ^’- /<•////, the nuitlier of the murdered Eriiice 
Arthur, Duke of Erittany, after whose death the earldoms of Richmond devolved 
upon his half-siAer Alice, the dau“hter of Constance by her third husband, 
Cuy de Tours. But the richness of Earl Edwin's patrimonv caused it to be 
coveted bv Enqhsh monarchs to such an e.xtent that the Miccession to the 
honour of Richmond was -re.itlv disjointed over a lon“ period. Eirsf, the 
est.ites were arbitrarilv seized and retained by Richard I., and John folknved 
his example, Richmond Castle bem“ pl.wed under Geoffrev'de Nevill as 
Constable. Alice, meanwhile, the si.ter of Prince Arthur, xvas titular Countess 
of Richmond and DikIic-ss of Erittany, of which Litter possession her husband. 
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Peter de Dreux, was deprived hy Louis IX., on his beexjmmu a vas-,al of 
Henrv III. (1237), the unfortunate condition of an owner of rank and lands 
in two opposed countries. His son, however, at last obtained restitution of 
Pnttany, and also in 1266 of the countv, honour, and castle of Richmond. 
Dvinu in I2(S6, he was followed by his son John, Earl of Richmond, whose 
wife was Beatrix, the daughter of Henry III. ; he was accidentally killed at 
Lyons in 1304, leaving two sons — Arthur, who became Duke of Brittany, and 
John, who succeeded to Richmond, and who was made bv his brother-in-law, 
Edward L, Recent of Scotland {35 Edward I.), an honour continued by the 
next kinu. This earl was taken prisoner at Bannockburn, and was deemeil 
of so much importance that the Oueen ol France and the Bisliop of Glasgow 
were exchanged for him; pi'ior compensation perliaps “for an active and 
warlike earl.” He auain fell into tile hands of the Bruce at the disaster of 
Byland Abbev, and paid ransom, but soon after retired to Fr.mce, ifivinu up 
his earldom. On his death in 1330, )ohn his nephew was admitted by 
Edward III. to the honour and dignity, and at liis death .c/. in 1341, his 
honours were claimed bv |ohn de Montfort, son of Duke .Arthur of Brittany, 
but his claims were put aside bv Edward III., who, anxious to retain this 
itreat fief, conferred the earldom on hi' fourth son, an infant, afterwards 
Jolm of Gaunt, and continued liis title to Ihchmond m liis twenty-seventh 
year, under the Great Seal. In the eiifhtii year of Ricliard IL, this earldom 
was conferred on Anne his (.[ueen. The Dukes ot Brittany, however, lontf 
after continued ineffectually to seek restitution of the lands and dignity ravished 
from john de Alontfort. 

Henrv I\’. bestowed the countv of Richmond, but not the title, upon his 
then faithful friend Ralph Xevill, Earl of Westmorland, for his lifetime ; and 
he was followed in the possession bv [ohn, Duke of Bedford, and next by 
Prince |ohn of Hadham, half-brother to Henry \'L, whose title of Earl 
of Richmond expresslv cjave him precedence of dukes. His wife, Alarifaret, 
Countess of Richmond, was one of the most illu'trious women m the world, 
for learning, wisdom, and pietv ; she was ilie mother ot Henry AIL by her 
Tudor husband, ami her son onlv resigned this title of hers for that of kiiiu 
on the lield of Bosworth. 

The yround plan of the castle is triangular, with its apex pointuiL; X., and 
occupied bv the keep, in front of whicli is a circular barbican, covering the 
main entrance. I'he base is the curtain, 130 varils lony, below which runs 
the cliff, 30 feet hiyh, and then a lonif slope down to the river, while the \\ . 
side, 130 vards in length, crowns a verv steep depression to the town. I he 
E. side has in front of it the outer ward on a Lfentle slope towards the river. 
A portion of the barbican wall remains, connected with what has probably 
formed part of an outer yatehouse ; all its \\'. side has been built over. 

I’he ifreat Xorman keep measures 32 feet by 43 feet, and is nearly 100 feet 
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hi;4li. Its walls at the base arc 10 feet thick, the usual broad pilasters 
{ormiipij the anj^les on each side, with two pilasters streiidtheniipe; the wide 
fronts, and one on each of the others; each aiiLtle carries a turret at top, 
\shich had two stages. Tlie k)wer part of the keep buildmn beinq of better 
masonry than the upper part, would suggest an addition in the upper of the 
three Hours. 

Idle basement is a chamber 32 feet liv 21 feet, having li;4hts or recesses, 
and in Decorated times the wooden floor above it was removed and a vaulted 
roof substituted for this sta^^e, with ribs supported bv an octagonal pier of 
stone, at the foot of which is the castle well. A Decorated spiral stair ascends 
from this chamber to the first floor, the chief apartment, lighted bv three 
windows on tlie X. side, d'lie only entrance was, as now, bv a door on the 
S. face, inside which a strai;4ht stair leads up in the wall to the Hour above, 
which is provided with three sleeping apartments in the thickness of the W. 
and E. walls, that on the X. beiipo ejuite solid, d'he upper lloor has a stair to 
the roof and battlements. Ihe entrance to the basement was bv an enormous 
archway, that to the first lloor by an outer stair, d'liere were neither fireplaces 
nor oarderobcs m the buildiuy. 

Xear the keep was the ch.ipel touuded in 1278 bv Earl lohii, which, with 
the \aiious domestic ofliccs, kitchens, hall, Xc., w,is built ap.nnst the wall, 
the most perfect of tliese is called Scotland's Hall, standing apainst the S. 
wall, throui;li which its oiamnd lloor has loopholes. Its upper lloor measures 
/O feet by 2(1 feet, and is lighted at its E. end bv a Decorated window, and 
at the \\ . by one of Early Enyhsh construction, the side windows beiiii' 
Xonnan. Xext to thn fnie biiildiuo is a rectangular tower occupvino the S.E. 
aui;le of the outer walls, ha\mo once an ancient postern in its basement. 

Extendme from the hall alon,4 the E. wall is the kitchen, which had 
over it a larue apartment, and next to that is the chapel. Outside the E. 
wall and sloping down towards the river is the outer w.ird, now a garden; 
it is known by the name of “The Cockpit." 

Although so near the preat ro,id to the Xorlh throuph Doncaster, I'ontc- 
tiact, and Loi oiiphbndpe, there is no recorded siepe of this fortress, nor any 
.iccount of w.irfare in or about it. 


K I P L E Y ( iiitiifir) 

O X a sinpe of pround on the side of the Xidd stands this fine residence 
of the Inpilbv lannlv, who h.ive been here for more than five centuries. 
( tnpinally diere w.is !,ere a tower of the Ripleys, the heiress of which family, 
marrvmp Sir Thomas Inpilby about the vear 1378, bronplit him these lands’ 
and his descendants continued here till 1642. At the breakinp out of 
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tlic Civil War, a barnnvtaLjt' was conferred on Sir William In^ilby. By the 
death of the fourth baronet, Sir lohn, in 1771), unmarriefl, the title became 
extinct, but was revived bv patent in 17X1, in lavonr ot his successor in 
tlie propertv. 

It appears from an inscription on ilie oaken w.iinscotino n| an apart- 
ment in the tower, that the castle was built bv Sir William Inyilbv in 1555, 
and in later vears manv .iddition-, h.ive been made to the structure. 

Xothnyo of his- 


toric interest is re- 
corded reyardin” the 
pi. ice, blit a note- 
worthv incident hap- 
pened here when 
Cromwell, after the 
victorv of Marston 
Moor, came through 
Riplev, .inrl de-ired 
ti I be receu’ed for the 
meht in the castle. 
Sir William In.yilbv 
beino absent with 
the k'ino, his wife, 
a d.iiichter of Sir 
James 1 iellinoliani, at 
lirst retused to admit 
him, sayino she had 



strength enoui;h to ^ h ■ • '^-1 

defend her.self and 

r.ii'i 1 \ 

her house against all 
rebels ; but at length, 

being persuaded not to resist, Lady Ingilby received the general in the gie.it 
hall, wath a pair of pistols stuck in her apron-strings, and told him she 
expected that both he and his men would behave properly. Iheii, to .issuie 
herself, she kept watch over him, and “there, sitting or reclining, each on a 
sofa in different parts of the room, the-.e two extraordinary personages p.issed 
the night, eqii.illv jealous of each others intention-'. At his depai tin e in the 
morning, this high-spirited dame caiwed it to be intimated to Cromwell that 
she was glad he had behaved in so peaceable a manner, for h.id it been 
otherwise, he would not have left that house .dive (Jninit). 

'I'he lodge and the great tower are battlemented, and preserve their oiiginal 


traces of strength and securitv. 
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SANDAL ( noii-existent ) 

W AKEFIELD formed :i part of the fee of the Lireat faimlv of De 
Warenne, of which Conmoshoroiii^h wa^ the head. |ohn, the eiLjhth 
and la^t Earl of Warenne, succeeded Ills Grandfather in the baronv in 1304, his 
father havinc; been killed in a tournament in T2 <S('i. Edward I. honoured him 
bv j^ninG him his GranddauGhter, ]oan de Harr, in marriaoe : but it was not a 
happv union, and both parties would have had a divorce if thev could, but 
the Pope would not Grant one. The earl separated from her, consorted with 
a Norfolk ladv of rank, Maud de Xarford, formerlv the wife of Thomas, Earl 
of Eancaster, and if he could, would have made her his countess, and the two 
sons he had bv her owners at his death of CoiuiiGsboroiiGh, and all his other 
piopertv X. of Trent. It was as a residence for her that he built this castle 
ol Sandal about the year 1320; he, however, sur\ ived both her and her soil', 
and when he died m 1347, his estates fell to the Crown. In the time of Edward 
111 ., John Haliol resided at Sand.d iluriiiG the time tliat an ariiiv was beiiiG 
raised to place him on the throne of Scotland. JEit the stroiiGest interest 
which attaches to this fortress centres m its connection with the war of York 
and Lancaster. In 144^1 Richard, Duke of York, father of Edward IV., entered 
into possession of Sandal, demine n from his uncle Edward, Earl of Rutland, 
and he was skim there fourteen years after, at the battle of Wakelield. 

-Alter the battle ot Xortham|iton, in which Warwick captured Kin, 4 Henry 
and dro\e Oiieeii .Marciret into Scotland, the Duke of York made formal claim 
to the throne, .ind it was settled in Parliament that after Heiirv's deatli he 
should succeed. Hut to this ne,Gation of her son’s ri,Ghls the queen w.is 
naturally opposed, and tfainin.G over the km, 4 and nobilitv of Scotland to her 
caii'c, she collectitl, with their aid, a iarqe army and invaded Eiyqlaiul ; her 
foices weie 'tated to be 22,000 stroipq, and were under the chief command of 
the Dukes of Somerset and Exeter. The Duke of A’ork, .4ettm4 toGether what 
troops he could, left London in December to meet the queen's armv, thouGh 
his numbers did not amount to 3000 men. .Vt Worksop his van came in collision 
with Somerset's rear and suttered a sh.qht check; but York pushed on, and 
on Decembei 21 leached his castle of Sandal, where he intended to await 
the ariical of his son Edw.iicl, Earl of March, with reinforcements, before 
attackiiyG fhe enemc. -After a shoj-t armistice duriipG Christmas, the Royalists, 
bieakuyc; up fioin Pontefract, advanced to Wakefield, from whence Sandal 
w .Is .ibitiit a mile dist.iiit, and 00011114 near the castle, soiiuht bv taunts 
and menaces to di.iw Kichtird of Aork iiiit of his niiiated stron,4hold. Enfor- 
tunatelv for his cause— perhaps straitened for provisions after nine days— 
he allowed himself to accept battle without waitiiiG fnr the rest of his armv, 
and on December 30 drew his small force out of the castle to meet his 
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ch.ilk'n^cr^. Sandal Cattle ‘'tnud (jii the summit of a conical mound, pro- 
bably ot Saxon or Danish oriLtin, and its chief itate opening to the S., York 
was obliged, in order to meet the liostile army in the X., to wheel riiiind the 
base of his castle hill, a movement which Somerset tune to make his 

arrangement'^ for entrapping the Yorki-^ts, which \va^ effected by adyanciiyy 
his two wings to a po-ition on the right and left of the ro,id by which York 
would have to attack liis main body. Thus it came about th.it as soon a^ 
the head of the Yorki'.t column came to clo-'C quarter-, with the Rovalist 
centre, pioted acro-,s the roadway, these wing-, were brought round ,uul fell 
upon the flanks and rear of Duke Richard's force, wliich had m.irched blindK’ 
into the --nare, and w.i, at once overwhelmed ,ind cut to piece-, by ovei powering 
oflds some 2boo being said to have fallen. 'I’he duke himself was slain, with 
many of his best officers, and the wliole aflair was over in hall-an-hour. The 
duke's body was beheaded, and the head set up over the Micklegate Bar 
of York : 

‘■So \’ork may ocerlouk the town of N’erk. " 

But Sliakespeare's account i, pioetical, aiul there i' no di.itibt that at that time 
gUieen Margaret was not in Yorkshire. Two months later, howe\ei', the 
young Etlward was proclaimed king, and his first act was to take down hi, 
lather's liead, and give proper burial to the rem.iius at I’ontefract. 

'I'he ground slopes gently down from S.md.il Castle to Wakefield Bridge, 
where the murder of I-iichard's young son, the K.irl of Rutland, by Lord 
Clifford occuri'ed, and where is still the be.mtifiil chapel of Kdward 11. 's reign. 
Ihe spot on which tr.idition places the death of K’lchartl of "S'ork is .iboiit ,i mile 
trom this britlge, near the Ikirnslev ro.ul, where m ,i marshy place stood till 
lately two very .iged willow ti'ees ; here it is likely the fugitives were r.illietl 
by the duke, but soon overpowered. 

Meagre, indeetl, are the \estiges ot this c.istle, consisting of the rubble 
he.irting ot some pieces of w.ill, trom the outside ot which the ashlar h.is been 
torn, ,iiid many he.ips of rubbisli ; ,( circuLir moat, which has been wide and 
dee[i, surrounds the castle still, 40 or 50 feet below it, site 

Richard, Duke ot Oloucester, mh.ibited Sandal at times (.luring his brother's 
feign. The iiLice was alw.ivs the manor-house of the ban.my ot Wakefield, and 
the Saviles ot Thornhill, who acted as hercthtarv stewards of these estates, some- 
times resided here. It was held tor Charles 1 . by Colonel Bonivert, and after 
.1 siege was surrendered to the Parliamentary forces m October ifigy ; the next 
year it was slighted and dismantled by orders from the Council. 
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SCARBOROUGH (chu-f) 


T here could be no Imcr ideal situation lor a fortre-" ol a rn.iritiine power 
tlian tliat lield bv the C.i-'tle of Scarborough, reared on the Niiinniit ot it^ 
loftv headland or '-car, 300 feet hij^h, and peering thence over hundreds of 
square leagues of ocean. The promontorv forms a bav and harbour on it- S. 
side, while on the X. it .idv.inces boldlv into the Xorth Sea, so that the precipi- 
tous cliff Is washed bv the waves on all sides, except where its neck ol rock 
joins the land side, and here the cliff is scarped, aiul deep ditches cut oil all 
access to the castle. 

'Hie duel authorities for this p.irt of ^'orkshire are the chronicle ol William 
of Xewburqh, an East Ridinp m.ui, who wrote at the end ot the Iweltth centurv, 
and the writings of the antiquary Thomas Iliiulerwell, publi-hed m 170S. From 
these it appears that the noble castle of Scarlioroiiqli was built (temp. Stejihen) 
about the year 113(1 'b' A’llli.im le Gro-, Earl of .\lbemarle and lord of 
Holderness, who commanded one of tlie divisions ..f the English ,irmy at the 
H<ittle ot the Standard in 113,'';. 'I'his Willi, uu wa- the qrandson of ( )do de 


Canqiani.i a follower of Duke Willi.im, wluwe dauqliter .\deli/a he married, 
leceixinq also from the Conqueror the kinds of Ilolderiie's bv the Humber, 
with other Lfifts. His ai was Steplieii, who m.irried tlie qranddaiiohter ot 
Malcolm, Ktnq of Scotland; tlnis \\ ilkam le Gros wa- of lawal blood on both 
lather and mothers -ide. He, -.ivs tile Cliionicler, “\iewinL; well, .uiil seeinq 
It to be .1 Convenient plot to buikl .1 castle u|ion, lulpinc; nature lorward with a 
very costly worke, clo-ed the whole plaine ol the rocke with a w.ill, ,md built a 
toure within the very streiqht of the p.i-saqe.” .Xnd front this forties- he ruled 
over the Country X. of Humber with kiuq-|ike ('ower, until Henrv 11 ., bent 011 
putting .1 stop to the kiwless e.Xcesses iit the niibk'S| (k'creid the demolition ot 
a vast number of their c;istles, Sc.irborouqli amonq the re-t. This m.ind ite 
beincf 1 esisted b\ l.c (lOis, Heiiiv c’aiue m pr'i'-iin to sei.* lii- iirdei's carried luit, 
but bemq struck with the useful situ.ition of the cM-tle, he not onlv preserved 
it, but built .1 new keep and qreatlv improved its strength and m.iqiiil'ieence. 
But he .mnexed it to the Liown, and Ee (iros m diidqeon retired to Tiuirnton 
Abbev in Lincoliislnre, and died there, i 17,,. Thenceforth the custodi ms of this 


stronqhold weie .ippointed by the kmq, sometimes trom amono the hiqhc-st of 
the nubility. In 1312, when Edward II., desirous of reiiistatiiyq his minion. 


Piers (javesion, who had been banished, recalled him to York, the confederated 


batons, te.uful ot (..ivestoiis power, raised an armv, headed bv the Earl of 


Lancaster, and adcanced aq.uiist the kinq and his favourite, who together fled 
to Xew'castle, and then t-ikinq -hip at Tynemouth, sailed to Searborouuh, 
where Edw.ird lett (.aveston. Thither c.mie the Earl of Pembroke with 
a stronq toree to besie.qe the place. Gaveston repulsed several assaults 
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witli much bravery, but want uf pr()vii.ions compelled liim to Mirremler himself 
on term', wliich were at (Mice set aside ; lie was taken as a prisdner towards 
Warwick, where the Earls of Warwick and Lancaster met him, and struck otf 
his head at Blacklow Hill ; at which place a stone monument has been erected, 
markino the spot where he sullered (see Dciidiiigton, clni//). 

Kino Robert Bruce after Bannockburn, and later the Earl Doiyitlas, w.istcd 
the northern counties and burned Scarborough, but the castle seems to have 



s( \Kl;i iRoL'i ai 


been too stroiiL; for them to in.istcr. It w,is pi, iced in thorouoh lepaii’ by 
Edw.ii'd 111. in I t4v The castle, town, and port were oi'^'dccl in 1473 h) 
tile Duke of ('jloucester, afterw .nils Richard 111., .ind Anne his wite, in 
e.Kchanoe for the manor of Bushev. 

In 27 Henrv VIII. the fan.itics who led the insurrection known 

as “The Pilorimaoe of (hace ” .issaultcd this castle, but it was bravely de- 
fended bv Sir Ralph Eure, the “overnor, and the assaikints were beaten oil. 
Aoain, at the tune of Wyatt's rebellion aoauist Oueen Mary in r553> Ihoinas, 
second son of Lord Statlord, led a dariii” attack by strat'i“em on the castle. 
Dressing up some thirty followers as countrymen, he strolled with them, on a 
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markct-dav, into the ca'^tk■ without exciting Mispicion, and suddeiilv took 
po^-se^^ioii of the entrance and --ecured the --entrie-^ ; tlien admitting tlie le-^t 
of his adherents, he held the castle for three whole days, when the Karl of 
Westmorland, coming with a considerable force, recovered it without loss. 
Stafford and four others of the leaders were sent to the I owei ol London, 
where the former was beheaded, and three of his associates weie h.uiged 
and quartered. 

Nothing memorable oceiirretl here afterw.irds until during the Livil \\ ai , 
when the castle was besieged by a Parliamentary army under Sir John 
Meldrum, who opened batteries against it in February 1^)44; besides these, 
he brought guns into the adjacent Church of St. Marv, tiring from the E. 
window of that church ; but these guns were silenced by the lire trom the 
c.istle, that also brought down the chancel, which indeed is -.till in rums. Sir 
I. Meldrum was wounded and died in |uiie, and the siege was continued by 
Sir Matthew ISovntou. 'I'lie clever deleiider of the lortress was Sir Hugh 
Cholmlev, who, being at lii'st P.irhameiitary governor, h.id gone over to the 
Rovalist side, lie was assisted bv his heroic wife, who remained during the 
whole siege and tended the sick. .\t last the g.irrison, reduced by sickness 
.md w.mt of pro\ isioiis, bec.imc disheartened, .md Sir Hugh siirreiulered 1111011 
\eiv honourable terms iu |ulv 1^145. 

In i()4(S ISovntou, who h.id lepl.iccd Cholmlev as gowriior, m his turn 
declared lor the king, but leai mg .1 uiulinv of his g.irrison, he surrendered to 
Lord Fairtax, ,md w.is .illowcd to m.irch out with .ill the Imnoiirs of w.ir 111 
December iCgS. 

In itiOjt (leorge h'o.x, the loimdei' ol the sect ot (Jiuikers, was imprisoned 
here, m one ot the rooms t. icing the se,i, now in rimis, rein, lining there .1 
twelvemonth. We re. id th.it m 1745, when the coimtrv w.is in a st.ite of jianic 
on account of the Pretender’s iiuasion of Engkmd, the c.istle received repairs, 
,md next year barr.icks were built tlu re, but, iiiiured ,is the f.ibnc was bv the 
siege m C145, It tell mt'i hopeless decay .md nun, which its exposi’d position has 
served to mcre.ise. 

In spite, however, ol the wreck, ige c.uisi'd bv time and gimjiowder, we 
still see at Sc.irborough sufticieiit rem.uiis of the “great and goodlv castle" 
to afford an interesting e.xample of what these ancient fortresses were. 
Approaching from near the K. end of S. Mary's Church, we enter by the 
barbican, rep.iired after the .great siege, along the narrow c.iiisewav and 
across the ditch, originally defended bv a dimble clrawbridge, whence the 
approach entered the inner ward on the N. side of the keep. The 
whole enclosure included ne.irly 20 acres, of which the greater portion is 
in the outer court or castle green, where were the chapel and the principal 
offices and barracks for the .garrison. The keep or hold is that built bv 
Henry 11 ., but ot it only the E. side remains perfect, and also part of the 
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SHEFFIELD ( uoii~existnit) 


E XCEI'T the words “Site of Sheffield Castle” upon the Ordnance maps, 
there is nothing; to show of the existence of this once splendid and important 
fortress, the home of the threat Earls of Shrewsbury, and interesting 111 history 
as the scene of the captiyity of the liapless Queen of Scots for nearly twelye 
years. Sonre yaulted cellars may still exist below the factories and streets 
th.it now coyer its site, but not a yestige remains abo\-egnmnd, though the 
name ot Castle Mill preseryes its memory. 

'File castle stood on gently rising ground at the continence of the ricers 
Sheaf and Dun, and coyered more than four acres. It was one of the strongest 
places in the north; the broad riyer lJun on the \. side, and on the Ic. 
the Sheaf or Sheath, from which the town is named, llowing beneath the 
walls, lormed its defence, whilst on the S. and \V. a wide ditch had been 
cut connecting the two streams, and thus encircling the walls with water. 
1 he entrance was on the S., or the castle-fokL side, by a drawbridge across 
the moat under a gatehouse admitting to the outer bailey, around which 
Were the stables and dwellings. Dyer the ri\ers lay the castle orchard, and 
beyond, the great park, eight miles in circuit, stocked with deer, and full 
ot the liiiest timber m the country, some trees, says Harrisim, being from 
12 to 15 teet in girth. .\ great ayeniie ot walnut tree-' led from the park 
gates towards the lodge or manor-hoiisi' ne.ir the centre of the park, built 
by the fourth earl in the beginning of the Fifteenth century. 

fills stiong castle, remote on the moors, and its manor-housi‘, which 
has disappeared almost as totally as the fortress, were chosen by Eh/abeth 
;is a safe prison for her cousin and yictim. 

1 he tamiK of De Lo\etot held all the kinds here temp. Stephen, and 
in the reign ot Richard Cieur de Lion, Maude de Loyetot, lady of Ffallanishire, 
married Gerard de Enrniyal, of a Norman family, and brought him the lordship. 
In 50 Henry III., Thomas de Enrniyal had a licence to crenellate a stone castle 


on his manor of Shefeld, Ebor. {Patait Rolls), perhaps on the site of a former 
one ; and he dying soon after its erection, was succeeded by his son. Other 
families are mentioned by Hunter (“History of Hallamshire ”) as possessing 
the castle, which, howeyer, was acquired early in the hfteenth century by 
John lalbot, ist Fairl of Shrewsbury, on his marriage with Maud, daughter and 
heiress of Thomas NTwile, Lord Enrniyal. He was the celebrated commander 
of the English m France, when they were making the last struggle to retain 
their possessions in that country— " the great Alcides of the held.” He 
was, howeyer, routed by Joan of Arc m 1429, and was at last slain by a 
cannon-ball when eighty years old, at the battle of Chatillon on the Dordon, 


neai Lordeanx, m 1454, where the Fhighsh made their Final stand. 


His 
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sword, manufactured at his forties at Slieffield, was found in the river 
long after, witli tlie inscription : — 

“Sum Taiboti M.nn.c.xi..ni. 

Pro \incere inimico meo." 

— lliinlcr. 

His many titles are thus summed up by Sliakespcarc [Henry IV., Part I. 
Act iv. Sc. 7). 

“ Valiant Lord Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 

Created for his rare success in arms, 

Great Earl of Washford, Waterford, and Valence, 

Lord Talbot of Goodrig and Urchinfield, 

Lord Strange of Itlackfielde, Lord \'erdun of Alton, 

Lord Cromwell of Wingfield, Lord Furnival of Sheffield ; 

The thrice victorious Lord of Falconbridge, 

Knight of the noble order of St. George, 

Worthy St. Mich.ael, and the Golden Fleece ; 

Great Marshall to Henry the Sixth, 

Of all his wars within the realm of France.” 

Tliere is no mention of this ctistle during the Wars of tlie Roses, but 
John, the second earl, tosfether with his brother Sir Christopher Talbot, was 
killed at the battle of Northampton in 1460, on the side of Lancaster ; this 
second earl was Lord Treasurer of England. Francis, the fifth earl, was born 
here in 1500, and seven Earls of Shrewsbury resided in the castle of Sheffield, 
(ieor^e, the sixth earl, mtirried in February 15O7 Lady Cavendish, known as 
“ Bess of Hardwick,” being her fourth husband, ;ind within a year was chosen 
by Elizabeth to be the custodian of the captive Queen of Scotland ; she said 
“she dyd so trust him as she dyd few.” Marv had been removed from Bolton 
castle (ij-c'.) and the care of Lord Scrope in |anuary 1569, on account of the 
plot for her proposed marriage to the Duke of Norfolk, whose sister was Lady 
Scrope, and on Shrewsbury and his grim wife accepting the charge (which they 
were possible obliged to do), the queen was taken to Tutbury Castle (t/.:'.') in 
Staffordshire, a place which Shrewsbury held of the Crown. There she 
remained, on and off, till December 1570, when the castle of Sheffield, being 
the earl's own home, was adopted as her prison, and in it twelve of her 
nineteen years fnearly) of captivitv were passed in severe durance. Shrewsbury 
wrote to Elizabeth : “ I have hur sure inoughe, and shall keep hur for the 
comyng at vour Majesty's commandment, either quyke or ded, ... so if any 
forsabull attempts he gyven for hur, the gretest perell is sure to he hurs. ' Ihe 
standing orders being that in case of anv rising or attempt to release her, Mary 
should be at once killed, the strictest rules were enforced in regard to the 

thirtv-nine persons composing her suite. Shrewsburv writes to Burleigh in 
VOL. 11. ' 2 K 
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1571 that he does not allow the queen “ lihertie out of the Ljates, her principall 
drift,” but that he lets her “walk upon the leads in open ayre, and in my large 
dining chamber and alst) in this courtyard, so as both mvself or my wife be 
alwaies in her company, for avoiding all others talk either to herself or anv 
of hers.” It came out, however, that at Easter 1571 Sir Henrv Percv nearly 
succeeded in a scheme to release her, only failing through an unexpected 
change of the queen’s apartments. The r 3 uke of Norfolk was now imprisoned 
again, after he had managed to keep up a frecpient correspondence with Marv ; 
early in the next year, 1572, Shrewsbury had to preside at his trial, and pro- 
nounced sentence of death upon him, Norfolk being beheaded on June 2nd. 

During the earl's absence at this time, Sir Ralph Sadler was sent to watch in 
his place at Sheffield, and during the wliole of the queen’s captivity Elizabeth 
constantly kept spies about lier, who sent word immediately to London of 
everything that passed. Five uneventful years were passed at Sheffield after 
Norfolk s death, during which Mary’s sole occupation was her needlework. 
How she must have groaned for liberty over that “nyddyll.” Between 1570 
and 1584, when on September 3rd slie finally left Sheffield Castle, Mary was 
on three occasions taken for a short visit to Buxton for her health’s sake, and 
twice to Chatswofth ; for imprisonment, and the damp, cold air of her jail, had 
seriously affected her ; in 1581 she is described as weak and bed-ridden, with 
lier hair turned grey, and weak m body, though only thirty-eight years old. 
Mary Stuart having been defeated at Langside on Alav 13th, took refuge in 
Cumberland on ^hi\ ifith, and wrote to her cousin craving her promised good 
services and shelter; but Elizabeth, congratulating her upon her escape from 
Loch Le\cn, proceeded to close the gates of Carlisle upon her at once, and 
then fearing the proximity of Scotland, caged her far inland at Bolton Castle. 


From the date of the ciueen’s landing at Workington on Mav 13, 1568, to her 
execution on February 8, 1587. is a period of eighteen years 'eight months 
and twenty-two days, and the proportions of her time spent in the various jails 
she occupied are given by Hunter as follows ; 


1 part in Cumberland. 

2 parts in Coventry, Worksop, and on journeys. 

3 parts at Chartley. 

4 >, Bolton. 

4 V Wingfield. 

4 ,, Buxton. 

7 Chatsworth. 

12 „ Tutbury. 

63 ,, Sheffield. 


During the next fifty years little or nothing is recorded of Sheffield Castle • 
the later lords seem to have preferred the better, purer air at the manor-house’. 
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atid so the old castle was deserted by the family, and fell into disrepair. In 
the Civil War, however, it was made stronjf enout^h to hold a j^arrison for the 
kint^. The Earl of Newcastle marched thither, and taking possession in Charles’ 
name, placed there as governor Sir William Savile, who appointed Major 
Beaumont his lieutenant-governor. On August 4, 1644, Major-General Crawford 
was sent with a force to summon the castle, “ having three of their biggest 
peices of ordnance ” to take it with, if necessarv. Within was “ a troop of 
horse and 200 foot ; it was strongly fortified with a broad and deep trench of 
18 foot deep, and water in it; a strong breastwork pallizadoed, a wall round 
of 2 yards thick, 8 peices of ordnance, and 2 morter-peices.” Fire was opened 
on the castle, but with the small guns of the Parliamentarians little execution 
was d(_)ne, so word was sent to Lord Fairfax for “the Oueen's pocket-pistoll 
and a whole culverin," which being obtained and brought to bear on the walls, 
speedily shot down a portion of the outer wall into the ditch, doing also very 
great execution on one side of the castle buildings. Arrangements were at 
once made for storming, but, on a summcjns being again sent in, the garrison 
surrendered. The victors found 400 stand of arms, 12 barrels of powder, 
and C400 worth of provisions. An order was then sent from London that 
the castle should be made untenable, but this was followed by one directing 
that it should be slighted and demolished, which was carried out in 
1648, when the walls and most of the buildings were pulled down, and 
the lead and materials sold. A part, however, of the fabric survived these 
operations, but this, for want of repair, also went to ruin, whilst the growth 
of the busy town gradually encroached on the Castle Hill, until all vestiges of 
the castle disappeared, so that now a few vaults or undercrofts are all that is 
left of it. 

From the Talbots the Hallamshire lands passed by the marriage of the 
seventh earl's daughter to the familv of Howard, and by the middle of the 
seventeenth centurv the propertv had been restored to the Dukes of Norfolk, 
in whose possession the lands remain. 


S H E R I F F-H U T T O N {chief) 

T his hue and interesting ruin stands on a lull, in the middle of the village 
of the same name, about ten miles from York, S.W. of Malton. The 
castle was built temp. Stephen, by Ifertram de liulmer, the Sheriff of Yorkshire 
(whence the name is in part derived), and, together with the manor, belonged to 
the demesnes of the bishopric of Durham. During the Civil War that ensued 
between Stephen and the Empress Maud the castle was seized for the former 
by Alan, Earl of Brittany, but being recaptured, was delivered to the Earl of 
Chester. Afterwards it was purchased by Bertram, a descendant of the founder. 
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who !^ave it in marriage with his onlv daui^htcr Emma tn GcnUrv dc Nevill, 
whose dese'eiidant, Ralph de Xevill, 1st Earl of Westmorland, repaired and 
Ltreatly enlarj^ed the structure, and at his death left it to his Grandson, Ralph. 
This lirst earl deserted Richard 11 . when the star of Rohni^broke rose, and was 
one of the lirst to attach himself to this claimant of the throne on his landinj^ 
at Ravenspur. It is he who in Shakespeare's play is called hy Kinn Henry 
“my cousin Westmoreland,'’ his second wife |oan beinu a daughter of John 
of Gaunt. The next earl beciueathed this and other lands to his son Richard 
Xevill, who was created Earl of Salisburv, and during the Wars of York and 
Lancaster, beinr; taken prisoner at the battle of Wakefield, was beheaded at 
Pontefract, and his immense estates, attainted bv the Parliament at Coventry 
( 14^10), were seized by the Crown. Of course, in the see-saw of events durinrt 
these wars, his son Richard, the rtreat Earl of Warwick, shortly after regained 
the property, includiipr; Shenff-Hutton, hut at the Kinu-maker's death on Barnet 
bield, Kinu Edward 1 \ . laid hold of the lands and castles, and bestowed them 
on his own brother, Richard, Duke of Gloucester. When Richard of Gloucester 
became kino Ik- imprisoned at Sheriff-Hutton Sir Anthony Woodville, Lord 
Rivers, and the Princess Elizabeth, his niece, and future Queen of Enoland ; he 
also incarcerated here his youno nephew Edward, Earl of Warwick, son of the 
unfoitunate Duke of Clarence, who continued a prisoner until the death of 
Kichaid at Boswoith. But the chan_0(,- of dynasty brouLtht small alleviation 
of his fate to the poor lad, who, havino been a captive from his earliest youth, 
continued so to hts death, and thus up ionorant of the ordinary affairs 

of life and in an almost imbecile condition of mind. .After the coronation of 
Henry \ 11 ., Sir Richard Willoughby was despatched to Sheriff-Hutton to fetch 
the Earl of Warwick to London, where he was closely confined in the Tower 
tor another fourteen years, until the conspiracy of Perkin Warbeck furnished 
the unscrupulous kinu with a pretext for attainting his wretched victim, who 
was beheaded on Tower Hill in 149(1. 

It was from the “ateway of this castle that in 1480 Elizabeth, the White 
Rose of York, set out for London, to be married to Henrv \TL— a destiny 
little to be envied. 


Ihere is a licence to creiiellate at “ Shirefhoton,’’ obtained 5 Richard 11 . by 
Sir John Xevill (,f Raby, whose buildm,^., to,i;ether with those o'f his successor, 
above mentioned, constitute the principal remains now existing. It is a 
venerable and striking rum, with its stately towers and connecting walls ; the 
S.W. tower being 100 teet high, rising from a vaulted basement or dungeon 
40 feet long by 20 uide. Ihere are in it two spacious rooms, the uppermost 
nearly entire, .11 which, at the end of the last century, might still be seen the 
remains ot a painting on the wall (/AWerme//). The castle stood on a hi-di 
mound and had a scpiare trace, with a large square tower at each of the 
tour angles. 1 he arched gateway ot the chief entrance remains on the E. side 
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^h()\vinj4 still four shields carved uu it, and there are remains of outworks 011 the 
\V., and some vestiLjes of the outer wall. 'I'he castle is moated in front, but 
only partly so on the X., while there is a double moat on the S. 200 yards 
in length and full of water ; these meet on the \V. with the moat coming from 
the X. side. 

This castle and manor were retained by the Crown until granted to Charles I. 
when Prince of Wales, but it was in so ruinous a condition that it was deemed 
best to employ workmen to destroy it still turther. Then Charles I. bestowed 
the castle and honour on Sir Thomas Ingram and his heirs, whence the ruins 
came into the possession of ^Ir. Meynell Ingram of Temple Xewsam, whose 
widow now owns them. 

The great park was sold m the reign of Charles 11 . to Edward Thompson, 
whose descendant possesses the lands still. 


S I G S T O N (iiuii-:xisknl) 

O X the W. side of Cleveland, thiee miles from Xorthallerton, was a castle 
of early foundation, called Siggeston and Beresend, variously. It was 
allied to another neighbouring castle of West Harlsey (</.z'.) by marriage between 
the families owning these fortitied houses. 

Xo vestige of masonry remains above-ground, but the earthworks and 
foundations are well defined, and a coiisitlerable area was enclosed by a wide 
moat, still to be seen. 

Hugh Pudsey, Bishop of Durham (1158-1195) granted to his seneschal Philip 
Colville certain townships, including Siggeston, and the estate of Winton, on 
which the castle stood. Colville’s daughter Joan brought part of these estates 
in marriage to John Fitz Michael de Kyhill, between 1260 and 1270, and in 
1^15 their descendant John Fitz Michael de Siggiston held the lands. In 
1325 John de Wau.xand and Joan his wife granted to Sir John de Siggeston, 
knight, certain lands in Winton ; he perhaps having married their daughter. 
And this is the probable date of the building of this castle, as about that 
time Siggeston, mih's, habuit castellum de Berford in Siggiston” 

{Dodszuortli, xci. 177), and in ityh licence was granted at Knaresborongh to 
the same knight to crenellate his manor-hoiise of lieresende. His daughter 
Joan married Thomas Plovs, ami their granddaughter, an heiress, carried the 
property to Svwardbv, from whom it came to the Pygots (middle of fifteenth 
century). Thomas Pygot left three daughters, coheiresses, between whom a 
division of the property was made, but eventually the estate of Winton, 
and this castle, came to Elizabeth, daughter of one of these heiresses, whose 
daughter brought it to the Eatons. From them it passed to the Frewens, in 
which family it continues. 
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The castle perhaps ceased to be lived in after the partition of the property 
between the PyiSot heiresses, and would in that case fall into decay, as did their 
Chantry Chapel at Sii^ston Church, where are some memorials of the families. 
The last mention of “ Bereshend Castle" occurs in 1555. 


SKELTON, NEAR SaLTBURN-B V-TH E-Sea (non-LWisti’nf) 

A t Domesday most of the lands here belonged to Robert, Earl of 
Mortain, whose son William, rebelling against Henry I., lost them 
(see 1 ninativi and others, in Cornwall), the king bestowing them c.m Robert 
de Brus, whose origin is still in doubt, but it is certain that he founded 
Guisborough Priory in 1120, near this place. From the Bruces, Skelton 
descended with Agnes, daughter of Peter de Bros (55 Henrv III.), to her 
husband Walter de Fauconberg, and their family llourished here through 
many generations, till early in the reign of Henry VI., when loan, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Fauconberg, brought the place in marriage to Sir William Xevill, 
knight, who was created Earl of Kent by Edward IV. He left three daughters, 
coheiresses, of whom .Alice, the youngest, married Lord Convers, and had the 
manor and castle of Skelton, which remained with their descend, mts till the 
4th year of Queen Mary, when, at the death of Lord Conyers, his property was 
divided between his daughters. One of these portions was bought by one 
Robert Frottei, whose descendants succeeded in acijuiring all the Convers’ 
lands here, and in keeping them till 1727, when they were sold to Mr. Joseph 
Hall, whose representatives still possess the property— the present owner bein" 
Mr. John T. Wharton. ‘ 

Mr. Atkinson ("History of Cleveland," 1874) quotes from an old Cottonian 
M.S. an early notice of this castle: “On the righte Hande an antvent castle 
all rente and tome, and yt seemed rather by the wit and wvolence of men, 
than by the envye of Tyiue, shewed itself on the syde of a' broken banke.’’ 
Of what it was like we have no account, but it is said to have been “a 
beautiful specimen of antiquity," and Graves savs that late in John's reign 
I etei de Brus delighted soe much in the beauty of the chapelle, that he 
gave certain landes unto Henry Percye, upon condition that every Christmasse 
daye he should come to that castell, and leade hisccite by the arme from her 
chamber to the chapell.” The destruction of the old castle was effected in 
1788 by the grandson of John Hall, who assumed the name of Wharton, and 
“pulled down every remnant of Xorman antiquity, including a magnit’icent 
tower” (CW). The present house was erected m 1744, 
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S K I P S R A (iion-cxistent) 

A bout six miles X. of Hornseu, within Bridliiif^ton Bay, is this site of an 
ancient fortress, said to have belonged to Uriigo or Drogo de Benrere, 
tile first Norman lord of Holderness, of which no remains exist. It is, however, 
supposed to have been placed on the immense circular mound which stands in 
the low marsh on the \V. of the l illage of Skipsea, and has the usual name of 
Castle Hill. It is the largest hill-fort in this part of England, being 50 feet 
high, and 30 vards in diameter at the summit ; its circumference at the base i^ 
300 vards, and at the foot is a ditch. The marsh is so low as to he flooded 
occa-^ionally, and accordinglv we find a raised causeway connecting it with its 
outwork, which is an enormous rampart of crescent shape called the Welts, 
half a mile long, and with an elevation above the marsh of 20 and 25 feet, 
protected in front bv a ditch. Between this and the great tumulus are remains 
of an inner or second rampart. The whole is probably an ancient British 
fortilication or camp of refuge, which the Normans lortilied. There are 
fragments on the S. side of the mound of a strong concrete wall of defence. 

No history otherwise is attached to the pl.ace ; but on the W. of the mound 
are four prints of feet on the turf, which are carefully scoured or cleaned 
yearlv at Martinmas, being by tradition the marks made three centuries ago by 
two heroes who fought togethei' for the possession of a lady, like farmyard 
cocks, and killed each other. 

Belaud writes that the Karl of Albemarle and Holderness, Lord of Skipton 
in Craven, had “a castle and great manor place at Skipsey m Holderness, not 
far from the shore.” 


SKIPTON (chief) 

T he whole of Craven was shared between the two great families of Percy 
and Clifford, and the head of the latter lordship was Skipton. It formed 
part of the extensive patrimony of Earl Edwin, at whose death and forfeiture 
the Conqueror gave these lands to one of his followers, Robert de Komille, 
who is said to have built a castle at Skipton towards the end of William’s reign. 
His daughter, Cecilia, brought Skipton and the barony to her husband, William 
de Meschines, lord of Coupland, and by her granddaughter’s marriage (second) 
with William le Gros, Earl of Albemarle, the lands and honour went for several 
generations to this family of Ue Fortibus, till an heiress, Aveline, by marriage 
with Edmund Plantagenet, called Crouchback, in 1269, carried them to 
the Crown. 

Among other profuse gifts to his unworthy favourite, Edward II. bestowed 
Skipton on Piers Gaveston, and after Ins sudden end, the king gave the manor 
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and cattle, in 1310, tn Robert de ChlTord, in wlio-^e race and their descendant-^ 
Skipton has continued ever since, save in one case of attainder. 

The Chttords, who originated at Chtford Castle, Herefordshire (temp. 
Henrv II.), were a linlitinL^ family, and, having done ^ood service for Henrv III. 
and Ills son, received both endowments and, honours. The Robert who obtained 
Skipton was summoned to Parliament as Baron Clifford 111 i2p(). He was slain 
at Bannockburn, 25th June 1314. His eldest son, Royer, rebelliny in the uiK|iiiet 
reiyn of Edward II., and beiny taken at Boroiiyhbndye, was attainted, and his 
lands were yiven to the Le Scropes, but soon after were restored to his brother, 
whose son, fourth lord of Skipton, fonylit at Creev ( 1340). lohn, the seventh 

lord, was killed in 
France, his wife beiny 
the dauyhter of Harrv 
Hotspur. The eiyhth 
lord was a Lancastrian, 
and was slain at the 
first battle of St. Albans, 
nnci tlieii came his son 
lohn, the “butcher'’ 
lord of Clifford and 
Westmorland, who at 
Wakefield stabbed the 
yoiiny Earl of Rutland, 
K I talhny himself next day 
Ferrybridge (1461). 
'Hie next was the “ Shep- 

oailholsi, 1 

herd Lord," Henrv, 
who, for fear of the 

leigning "'loiks, was liidden tor tweiitv-toiir years amony the fells of Cum- 
berland and moors of Yorkshire, liviny the life of a shepherd, and residiny 
chietl\ in Baiden. When Boswortli Field had yiven him safety, he came back 
to his own, but from habit lie preferred Barden 'Tower and retirement to a life 
at Skipton, and therefore resided there chietlv. He led the men of Craven at 
Hodden in 1513 (when he was sixty vears of aye), and held a command in 
the centre of the first line or van. His son, the eleventh lord, was a favourite 
of Henry VHI., and was made bv him Earl of Cumberland and K.G., honours 
which he repaid Iry holdiny out at Skipton for the Crown when besieyed in 
Aske s rebellion of 1536, called the Pilyriniaye of Grace. His wife, the dauyhter 
ot the fifth Earl of Xorthiimberland, added to Skipton the Percy lands of 
Craven. This earl built the great yallerv at the castle, 111 honour of his son’s 
bride, the Duke of Suttolks dauyhter, and niece to the kiny. 

The thirteenth lord left a dauyhter, Anne Chtford, married first to the Earl 
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of Dor>ct, and >oc()ndly to the Earl of Pembroke. She repaired tile then 
dilapidated ca-^tle in 1O57, placing over the gate the still e.Msting inscription 
reg; irding this her work, which is also seen 111 other castles of hers (see 
Cinnbt'rlanti, ik.c.). 

Skipton Castle had been bcsie-ged from the end of 1(142 until December 
1(145 by the Parliament, being held for the king by Sir John Mallorv, who 
had at last to surrender it ; it was then the property of Henrv, 5th Earl of 
Cumberland, in whom that title was extinguished. Skipton, at the death 
of the C'ountess Anne in went bv will to her grandson John Tnfton, 

fourth Earl of Thanet, her daughter, Margaret Sackville, having married the 
third earl, and with their descendant and representative, Sir Henrv ]ae|ues 
Tiifton, the property continued till lately. 

Skipton Castle stands (in high ground at the end of the town, having on 
its X. front a ravine which it overhangs. If Robert de Romille ever built a 
keep here, there is no part of it remaiiiing, and the onlv Xorman work is 
perhaps the western door of the inner ward. Robert de Clifford, the grantee, 
must have built the chief part of the castle on the \V., the curtain walls, () feet 
thick, and the seven round towers at the angles of the square enceinte and 
between them. All this, we <ire told, had been m a ruinous state from the 
time of the Albemarles. 'I'he range of buildings on the E. having a length 
of (10 yards, and terminated bv an octagon tower, was the work of the first 
Earl of Cumberland for the receptiiin of his daughter-in-law in 1535, and 
this part not being destroyed after the Civil War, was the residence of 
Countess .Anne, the great restorer of castles. 

The great gatehouse, with its twin round turrets, and the open-work motto 
of the Cliffords, dks ok m.\is, carved in the parapet, is very fine. Below is 
a dungeon, and perhaps sonie ot the foundations of the earlier work. 


SLINGSBY (w//«o;-) 

A BC)ET nine miles from Malton, was anciently a stronghold of the 
Mowbravs, given, as to the manor, among other rich possessions, to 
Roger de Mowbrav bv the CoiK|ueror. Camden athrms that the family had 
a castle here for manv generations, “the ruins of which are still visible.’ It 
came from the Mowbravs to the lamilv of W yxell, possibly on the coniiscation 
of the Mowbrav estates bv Edward II. after the battle of Boroughbndge in 
1322. Eeland wrote; “ Wvvel of the Xorthe, that was the ancientest of that 
name, had his principal house at Slingcsby yn \orkshire. And this Wyvelle 
was a man of fair landes. The House of Slyngesby and the landes of this 
Wvvelle be devolvid to the Lord Hastinges bv heires general. 

In itih Ralph de Hastings received a licence to crenellate his house at 
VOL.' II. - L 
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.|M:,-hv .nd t,, m,r».t hi- ''--d-. a'Kl Ihi- pr.dublv the .insin ,d the 

,1(1 xvhich hu- nuAV quite passed awiiy. -mce m the lir-t yeai ot JaimA 

Sir C. Cavendidi bewail t(j build a mansion on the foundation-- and \aultb o 
the .,1(1 .irueture, whieli he must have pulled d.,wn completely. 

Thu lac ibeau house uas never completed. The plan is a rectanqle, measur- 
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inq about 40 vards bv i;o, with a turret at each anqle, and the desiun and 
the ma'.iiirv are e.xcelleiit, the particular features bein,L; the lai'ce srpiare 
'I'lidiir w mdows, now draped in ivv. SlinUsby is the property of the Karl of 
Carli'le. 


S X A P K ( Iimior) 

T his castle, Ivinu one mile from Well, though not mentioned in Domesday, 
1' amoiiLt the earliest subsequent Grants to Richard, lord of IMiddleham. 
1 he Word u the same as Knepp or Knapp in Susse.x, from Cmep, the brow 
ol .1 lull. 

The castle Is supposed to liave been built bv the Xevills before tliev took 
the name of Latimer, or, mav he, the work of |ohn, tirst Lord Latimer. 
Leland (U scribes it as "a etoodlv castel, m a vallev lonuiny to the Lord Latimer, 
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and two or tlirue parkc-^ wcllc wodicl about it. It In'. chiL-fc howsu, aiu! '^tandith 
about 2 mile-^ from Great Tanfield." Here lived Katherine Parr, afterwaiTp 
Oueen of England, being tlieii tile wife of Lord Latimer. 

The XevilL gave way to the Cecils about and they at once converted 

a meducval castle into an abode better suited to the tastes of the age, tr.uis- 
forming Snape into a commodious and well-lighted house with a courtvard. 
The whole is enclosed in a rectangular form, and is partlv Perpendicular and 
partlv Elizabethan, the old toundatioiis having been generally preserved. The 
interior likewise is changed, but the chapel was not altered ; and here in the 
S.E. corner is an entire survival of the old castle, the walls of wdiich are 
massive and have the old windows. 

'I'he Exeter f imilv inherited this beautiful place until the death of Charles 
Cecil in 1725, after which time it w.ts wholly neglected and grctitly fell to ruin, 
much of it having been roofless since about 1745. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth centurv the then Marejuess of Exeter sold the castle and the 
estate ; then the deer were killed off and the park was cultivated. The S. 
side of the court has, howewer, been kept in rep<ur, and allords a tarm-house 
to the tenant. 

A good drawing of Snape is given b\’ Whitaker, but the line tower on the 
X. side is now draped in i\y. It is handed down that the great reiken tables 
in the hall had, bv wav i.if trenchers, hi.fles scooped out to receive the food, 
while a knife and fork were chained on each side of the hollows. Snape is 
now the property of Sir Frederick A. Milbank, Hart. 


SPOKE ORTH (minor) 

T hree miles from Wetherbv. w.is a seat of the Perev familv before 
they obtained Alnwick, these lands having formed part of the territory 
conceded to William de Perev. Hut it was not until 1309 (2 Edward II.) 
that Henrv de Perew received a licence to lortify his liouse here. In 1407 
Heiirc’, the first Earl of Xorthiimberland, was slain at Hramham Moor, within 
a few miles of his home, m his revolt against Henry 1 \'. Xext, when, at 
the fatal battle of Towton, in I4('2, another Earl of Xorthiimberland and 
his brother. Sir Richard Perev, were killed, these estates were laid waste, 
and the buildings injured bv the Yorkists under Warwick. 1 he\' lay in 
ruins for a long time, until the middle of the sixteenth century, when 
we lind Henrv, Lord Perev, obtaining a licence to fortifv both Spofforth 
and Leconlield Castles. Eiiiallv, Spollorth was dismantled after the Parlia- 
mentarv Whir. 

The shape of the building, which was never probably a verv strong place, 
was a parallelogram, with a scpiare tower at the X., and an octagonal tower 
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on the N.W., with a circular ^tair. The fnrmcr contain^ a dun.Ucon-hkc 
riKUii liAitccl by Ituip,'. The X. front t-’ about yo feet huirt, and co^taul^ 
two '.tore\o. 

The .yreat hall ha> been a maunihceiit room, 75 feet lone and 33 broad, 
built in the tourteenth ceuturv, but after dc'truction it \\a>- lebuilt in 
the lilteenth. The apartment below 1-, ot late Xoriuan 't\le, and att<iched 
to It are the kitchen, with a vaulted room, and the \\ ithdraw init-rooin, 01 
SI liar, — all Icdw ardiaii. 

The place is the propertv of Lord Lecouheld, inherited, like W ressel, from 
the Sevnioiirs in 1730, with the rest of the I’ercy propertv in 6 orkshire. 

'I'lii' castle never possessed a moat or other outer defences, but its situation 
was strnipo, on an elevation over a brook, and the walls were thick, and 
looplinled below; therefore it seems to have been erected in troubled tunes, 
but when more comfort and better accommodation were designed for the 
inmate's. 


T A N F I K L D {minor) 

T IIL church and castle of this name stand on the X. bank of the ri\er 
t're, a few miles XAV. of Ripon, in the beautiful scenery of this rapid 
stream, 

Robert Marmion was here early in the thirteenth ceiitiirv, and in 1213 
Ills oraudson, John .Marmion, who died in 1323, had a licence to castellate 
aml embattle Im house in Tanlield Wood, called the llennita^e. His 
son was John, married to Maud, daughter ol Lord bdirnixal, who perhaps 
re'built the ehiirch where sleeii so manv oeiicralioi's of Mainiioiis m their 
sculptured tombs. The Marmions wa-re a devout tainiK', and Maud founded 
here a chantry also, I'lie architecture ot both church .ind castle is IL'i'pen- 
dicular of Edward lib, and the windows ot the steeple and of the castle 
oatehouse are identical, 

the son ot these u,„n| people, Robert, the last Maniiion, died s.f’., and 
lanlield Went to their daughter A\icc, who married Sir john (drev of 
Kotheilield (died 1330), the cliildi'eii of the uiarnacte taking the mother’s 
name, Hk-sc ( irev-M.irniioiis ended, in the second veneration, in a daughter, 
Lh/alieth, who broueht the property to her husband. Sir Ilenrv Fit/luinh 
(died 1424), and the h it/huv]is lasted here till 1513, when, in def.uilt of male 
heirs, T.mlield came to the Parrs b\ the marriave ot Sir William Parr with 
Lli/.dvth, soter of the hist bit/huyh, their son. Sir Thomas, beinv the father 

of Willi.im P.irr, Marque-ss of Xorthampton, who was attainted, and of Oueeii 
Katherine Parr, 

After the attainder of the Marquess, Tanlield fell to the Crown, and was 
,,,iaiitetl to the yieat Lord IfurleiLjh, from whose familv it seems to have 
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conif to Lord Pjrucc (temp. J.imc-. I.), ance-^tor of the EarL of Avlesburv, 
witli wlioin it remain'^. 

Leland wrede ; “The ca'.telle of Taniield, or rather, a^ it is now, a meane 
manor place, stondeth hard on a ripe of We [Lre^, wher I saw no notable 
buildiipq, but a faire toured o.^tL-house, and a hall of squarid stone. " This 
was m the time of the Parrs, who lived elsewhere. 

It was a place of no ereat extent, and its outline can barelv be traced, little 
of the buildinq remaining now except the patehouse, which is entire, and is 
Perpendicular with an oriel window, and shrouded in ivv. (Irosc informs 
us that : “ Tradition says, when Tantield Castle was destroyed, the materials 
were purchased bv several of the neiphbounn_^ Gentry, and the Earl of Exeter's 
house at Snape, and the se.tt of the Wandisford', at Kirkhngton, were built 
with them.’" 


1 ' H I R S K 

T his was one of the fortres-es belony;inq to Koqer de Mowbrav, a.s did 
Kirkby-Malzeard, which, on the siqipression of his revolt aqaiiist Henrv 
II. in iiyt, ^vas destroyed by that kiny(. It is supposed to have been a lai'Ue 
biiildinu, but nothin;.; whatever is to be seen of it now, except the moats, which 
may still be traced, 'riie utateriaL of it are said to have been taken for the 
erection of Thirsk Church. 

The powerful hou'e of Mowbray possc'sed four seats, castles att.iched to 
their different baronies in this part of ^'orkshlre- the first at 'I'liirsk, which 
dominated the \'ale of .Mowbi.iy, still su called : the second at Kirkbv- 
Malessart or Mal/eaid, in Cr.ixen ; the third, controlling the country from the 
X.W. of Craven to Westmorland ; ,md the fourth was the Lie of .Xxeholme, 
with Eppleworth, or bqiworth, C'.istle. 


TICK HILL uhu/) 

T his is the most southern of the ^"orkshlre tortresses, bemq se\en miles 
S. of Doncaster, in the West Ridiiiu. The manor was held after the 
Conc[uest bv Rover de Pusli, who either erected or rebuilt this castle, and 
at his death in I0()(S the Red Rinp .pave it to Robert de laeleme, who 
claimed it as beinv ;i kinsman ot the founder. .After his submissn m Henry I. 
took posscssiiin of the castle, for it was nf importance, standing in the narrow 
part of the le\el country between the lulls ot Derbyshire and d'rent, upon the 
hivh road to the north, and ne.ir the Roman wav from Lincoln to A ork ; 
a position which had been sci/ed on in very early times, and fortified bv 
a mitund piled upon a scarped rock. Stephen pkice to the 
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Count cl'Eu of Xormandy, who also had Hasfins^s, and Kalpli, Karl ot 
Chester, held it for him 1151-1153. Then it reverted to the Crown, and Oueeii 
Eleanor of Accjuitaine, wife of Henrv 11 ., held it 111 dower. John fortified and 
held this castle against his brother Creur de Lion, hut on King Richard's 
sudden return from captivity it was given up, and its defenders were hanged 
by Roger de Leir, the kings custodian. John when king came heie six times, 
although there was no park or cliasc belonging to the manor. His son 

Henry HI. restored it to the Count d Eu, 
but Tickhill afterwards returned to the 
Crown and was settled upon Prince 
Edward, and in 1254 it formed part 
of the dower of Eleanor of Castile, his 
wife. In 12(13 Edward granted the 
place to his cousin Henry, son of 
Richard, King of the Romans. In 1322 
the castle was besieged for three weeks 
liy Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, against 
Piers Ca\eston, and was gallantly de- 
fended till relieved by the king in per- 
son. Edward 111 . settled it on his 
(,|Ueen, and at her death it was given by 
Richard II. to his uncle John i'll Gaunt, 
who rebuilt or added to it, and it 
remained an apjxmage of the duchy 
thereafter. 

.At the commencement of the Civil 
War in the seventeenth century 'rickhill 
was considered a very strong fortress, 
and it recei\'ed a garrison for King 
Cliarles of eighty men and thirtv horses. 
It sustained a siege in and after 

two days was surrendered to a force under Colonel Lillnirn, when Iw' order 
of the Parliament it was slighted and rendered untenable. 

Mr. Clark affirms that Tickhill is a fine example of a pre-Xorman or 
English earthwork, consisting of a mound, fosse, and lower ward, coinerted 
into a X'orman fortress, and demonstrates how such existing forts were 
treated in the erection of either the SL|uare or the shell keep thereon. Here 
the mound has been placed on tile top of a sandstone rock which was 
scarped around, the material, with the excavations from the ditch around it, 
being thrown up. This mound is bo feet in diameter, and is bo feet above the 
level of the lands. The keep was ten-sided, and was entered from a flight 
of seventv-iive steps on the W. face ; its foundations are x'isible, and the 
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ditch, witli part of the outer walls, is in a tolerably perfect '^tate. Tlie 
original Earlv Xonnan o;P(-hou>e remain^ in a dilapidated state at the S. 
of the h3wer ward, between the keep and the castle buildings ; it has a 
r(3und-headed gateway, and in front were added a Decorated gateway with 
pointed arch and portcullis groove, and four gates in the passage, also walls 
supporting the drawbridge. The rampart was carried across this gateway 
in front. Tlie hall and the cliapel mentioned by Leland e.\ist no more. 
The outer ditch, partly a moat, is broad and deep, and was supplied by 
a stream, the Thorne, which covers the S. front. Outside of all was a 
bank of earth. The X. part has been converted into a modern residence, 
and the grounds liave been formed into gartleiis and shrubberies. The 
area ot the whole is about seven acres. Tickhill is now the [iropertv ot 
the Earl of Scarborough. 


T O P C L I ¥ F F: ( iHin-i'xi'-tciit) 

O X the banks of the Swale, X.W’. of Kipon, is known to have stood one 
of the strongholds aiul residences ot the ]*erc>' tamil\', who receued 
the manor among their other lauds from the Conqueror. The position ot the 
place had been marked in earlier times as a desiralde one to hold, as we see 
from the mound, now called >[aiden Ihiwer, about <i mile S. from Topclitle 
village, where the Danish or Sa.Kon lords had their burh, and which now, 
thick with tir trees, alone marks the site of tlie Perevs' castle. 

I'opclitfe enters on more than one occasion into the tatahties which befell 
the Percy family. It was at 'ropciilfe that Henry, the fourth earl, was murdered 
bv a mob in igcSi). and it was at this castle that the insurrection in Elizabeth's 
reign, to restore the ancient forms c>f religion, and called the Rising of the 
Xorth, was planned, the tirst meetings of the conspirators being held here. 
It is said that it was here that, when the Rising hail been preciiut.ited bv the 
action of the i.jueen's ofhcei's, the Earl of Xortluimherland was aioiised from 
bed, and caused to ride in haste to Rrancepeth to concert with the Earl of 
Westmorland on the immediate necessity of taking arms (see Briuiccpit/i and 
Barnard Castlr, Dm ham). 

King Charles I, was a prisoner in the castle ot Tojichlte, while the treaty 
was in progress b\' the Scots Commissioners tor his ^.ale to the I'.irha- 
nieiitary authorities. 'khis .done should have caused the preseiaation of 
the remains. 
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LIPSALL (//////W-) 

T he word scenic to he of Scuiidiiiavian ori^t^m, >ince Lpsala in Sweden is 
the name of one of the iiio'^l important sacnlieial places in the North- 
At Dome'-dav the lands heloiirted to Earl Mortain, and next the^■ are found 
in the hands of the Mowhravs ; then in 1277 one Hugh de I'psall was here, 
taking his name from the place, and from this family Cpsall must have been 
purchased by the successful lawyer Cleoffry de Scrope. This founder of the 
Scropes of Masham is said to have been a vounger son of Scrope of Bolton, 
or, at all events, of the familv, who, rising under the patronage of the Xevills, 
first appears in Coverdale, 5 Edward II. Six vears later, adding to his 
possessKUis through extensive [iractice of the law m Lincolnshire, Kent, and 
Northumberland, he grew in wealth, and being in favour with Edward II., 
was by him, in his seventeenth vear, made Chief |ustice of King's Bench, and 
he soon after, on the attamrler of Roger de Clifford, received a grant of the 
castle and honour of Skipton. As e.irh’ as 1 joij he had a charter of free 
warren for his lands (including I'psall), and is said to have obtained a licence 
to fortifv this manor-heuise of I'psall, but it de>es not appear in the Patent 
Rolls, and we therefore are not certain i.if the date or founder of this castle. 
Geotfry died, a knight banneret, in 13 Edward III. 

His son Hem')’ I'Escrope was a militarv man, and died 15 Richard 11 ., seised 
of I'psall and Clitton. He was succeeded bv his son Stephen, who as a soldier 
served in his father's train, and in the lirst vear of Richard 11 . was summoned 
to Parliament, 111 the lifetime of his father, as first Lord Scrope of Masham. 
He died 7 Henry 1 \'., leaving issue, his son Sir Hemw I'Escrope, 2nd Lord 
Scrope, who obtained a grant of Thirsk and Ho\'ingham from Henrv 1 \'., - 
a valuable gift to the Lord of Cpsall, whose castle overlooked the Vale of 
Mowbray. 

The third lord was married to Joan, Duchess of York, the sister of Holland, 
Earl of Kent ; he was made Treasurer of the Exchequer, but joining in the 
conspiracy of Richard, Earl of Cambridge, cousin to Henry V., to place on 
the throne young Mortimer, brother-in-law to C.imbridge, he, together with 
the earl and Sir Thomas Grey, lost his head at Southampton (1415), when 
his estates were forfeited. His brother, Sir |ohn Scrope, recovered part of 
the lands, and signs himself of Masham and Cpsall. Whitaker is of opinion 
that at this date no castle existed here. Leland has (vol. viii. fol. Yiu) : “ Dominus 
Johannes de Scrope de Cpsaule obiit 1455." He left a son, Thomas, who, 
dying 3<S Henry VI., was followed by his son, another Lord Thomas, and other 
issue of three sons and three daughters. All the sons died s./., and their sisters 
inherited the property on the death of Thomas, the last lord of Masham, in 
1515. In 1520 a division of the estates took place, when Elizabeth, the third 
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(laughter of Lord Thomas, obtained Epsall, anti broiipht it in marnaoi.' to 
Sir Ralpli Fitz Randolph, kmtjlit, of SpL-nnithorn, bv wliom she had one son, 
who died in his fatlier's htetinie, and live d.uioiiters, to one ol whom, Allies, 
Ladv Ranclolpli devisetl Epsall. She was mother to Sii’ Marmadnke \\A\ill, 
whose son Christopher succeeded to this propert\'. Ihit m the Xorthern 
troubles od 1509 this Christopher Wvvill imist have lallen a \ictim, smee we 
find Epsall in the hands of the Crown, and in 1577 Eh/abeth oomted it to one 
john Farnham. 

Next, earlv in the reii^n of lames Epsall is owned bv joseph Con-table 
of Rurton Const. ible, in Holdenicss, and it w.is retained bv thi- famih’ tor 
nearlv 200 vear-, until 17^^, when Dr. Willi, tin Con-t.ible, an eminent pln -ician 
at the Court of (leoroe 111 ., dvmt> s./>., becpie.ithed Ep-all to hidmnnd, third 
son of the Rev. W. I'eter-, ch.iplain to the Kin.t; ; .Mr. Feter- a-siimed the 
name of Turton, and hi- son, Kdnuind II. 'I'nrton, i- the pre-ent owner. 

The old castle was ,t tpiadraiptfular buiKlin^, measuring about (14 \ards b\ 
58 yards, witli a courtvard in the centre, ami turrets at each aiyyle. 'I’he 
towers at the X.E. ,md S.W. ha\e been square — as can be m.itle out Irom 
their foundations -- the mo-t perfect fra.^meiit bciny' the X.W. tower, which 
was octauonal, and conttuned the chief room-. .\ piece of the X. w.dl 
remains, about 15 feet hiwh, haviiiu an arched gateway, which admitted into 
the outer ward. The -ite of the X.E. tower and of the interior builduy4s i- 
occupied by a farm-house, built from tile rums, which have loni; been ii-ed 
a- a quarrv. 'I'he largest tower, that on the S.W., had a bold proieetion from 
the w.ills. 'I'here wa- a ku'We p.irk of Uoo acres attached to Ep-all, which 
was disparked in 1511(1. 


WHORLl'OX wi/K-n 

A RL.ACE romanticallv situated on the E. -rIc ot Cleveland, in the Xorth 
Ridinq, beneath a loftv ranye (if lulls; from one ot which, cone-peaked, 
called Whorl-hill, it obt.iiiis it- name. Leland wrote ; “ Whorltoii m Clmeland 
wa- the principal hou-e of the Lord Meinell, which came -iiwe to .Ma-ier 
Str.uiowaves in particion.” It wa- called “old and rnmous'’ b\ Camden. 

'I’he ca-tle 1- supposed to haw been built bv one ol the Meinell or .Me\nell 
familv, who, derniny from a Xorman, Robert tie Maisiiell, had kinds m these 
parts temp. Ilenrv 1 . Sir Xichol.is de Meinell w.i- siimmoned to R.irli.iment 
22 Edward 1 . .\ccord1n4 to an inqiii-ition t.iken 30 Edw.ird 111 . (134^1, on 
the death of |ohn, Lord Darev, it was lound that the manor and ca-tle ot 
Whorlton, which c;une to him bv marriage with Eh/.ibeth, heire-- ot Xicholas 
de Meinell, had been pr.mted m tru-t to Sir 'hhoinas Swmlord, kniylit ; 

therefore this ca-tle mu-t have an e.irher origin th.in that iisuallv yiveii it, ot 
\'()i.. It. 2 ^l 
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Ricliard II . 4 rci^n. 4 'Ik' DarcV'. contimiL-cI here till the Li^t loi'd, I’hihp, died 
in leaving; ;in onlv daui^hter, Khzaheth, \vh<' hi'Dii^ht Win iilti iii iii 

marriage to Sir [aine-' Straiiowaves dl IIarFe\' Cattle, whose deseeiulants 
possessed both estates until the last Sir |atnes Straiiowaves died in 1^41, 
when in some wav not shown Whorlton lell to the Crown, and was ojven to 
Matthew, Earl of Lennox. Earlv in the rei;4n ol Charles I. the manor was 
^ranted to Edward Bruce, 2nd Lord Bruce, whose brother became the first 
Earl of El^in, aiul it was held bv th.it fanulv until i.|Uite latelv, when it was 
purchased by Mr. James Emerson of Easby Hall, \'orks. 

The trace of this castle was circukir, enclosupo an area of aliont 2 acres, 
and surrounding the whole was a ditch with drawbridge. But little remains 
now of all the structure except the Gatehouse, which is iiearK jierfect. The 
Gateway is in a low-pointed arch, whence .1 once wiiilted p.issaoe, deleiidetl 
by a double portcullis, leads into the courts. ird ; on eaeli side ol the entrance 
are rooms, and a staircase to the yuardroom over. I'here is a secontl storev 

above this. Over the Gateway tire three shields chtiry'ed with the tirnis of Meinell, 

Darcy, and Grey, while another one above htis those of D.ircw impaling Meinell. 
1 he foundtitioiis only e.xist ol the kitchens tuitl the lodoinos, and there tire some 
hut;e vtuilts underground. '1 he rein. mis ol .uicieiit earthworks .ire to be seen 
tilso in the vicinitv. 

1 here is a trtidition thtit in one ol the rooms m this castle was sinned tile 
contract betrothing Mary Stuart to Heiirv, Lord Darnlev ; anti this is possible, 
since Whorlton Castle was l.,y Henrv \'lll. to liis mcce, Margaret, the 

wile ol tile Earl of Lennox, and the mother of D.iriilew 


WILTON {„on-rx,iUnt) 

O X the northern coniines of Cleveland, not tar from Redcar, is the modern 
castle which occupies the site of the Ihihuers' .incicnt abode. 'Hie 
Bulmeis were .1 famil\ who had larne possessions in this coiinl\’ ,ind in Diirhani 
in \er) eaiU times ; <is to when thev became seated at W ilton we have no clue. 
Emma, the daiiuluer of Bertram Buhner, married Geolfrev Xevill of R.ibv, 
and hroujrht to that family both Brancepeth and Sherilf-Hutton in Yorkshire. 
John Buhner was Lord of Whiton 53 Henry III. In 4 Edward II. Ralph de 
Buhner obtained a charter of his lauds here, and in i Edward 111 . received a 
summons to Parliament amon.^st the barons. Three vears after he had a licence 
to fortify his manor-house of W'llton, bein^ at the tune Governor of York, and 
we may therefore take this date of 1330 as that of the late castle. 

The lands and castle continued m the hands of the Buhners for a lone series 
of generations, until Sir John Buhner in 2,S Henrv Vlll. was attainted'for his 
participation in the rebellion called the Pilgrimage of Grace, .ind was hanged ,it 
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T\burn, while Liiclv Huliner, his unturtiinate wile, w.is, uikIlt the ml.immis law 
rcj4ardiiij4 treason in teinales, tlrawn on a luirclle Iroin Xewa.ile to Snuthliekl, 
and there burnt to death (1537). (jcnenillv, after the punishments that followed 
on this attempt to vindicate the ancient faith of the countrv, the property of the 
sutferers was not forfeited, but the lands of the Ifulmers were conlisc.ited bv 
the Crown, and were in the reiun of Oneen Marv granted to Sii' 'riionias 
Cornwallis, whose tlescendant. Lord Cornwallis, sold the est.ite to Lord Holland 
(Fox), from whom it was purchased bv the Lowther family, and it is now the 
seat ol vSir Charles Lowther, Bart. 

Until some time after the beuinninu of this century there existed a tower of 
the old castle, and some other buildings, but beinp very ruinous they were 
removed, ,ind a new mansion was built upon the site bv the Lowthers. 


W R E S S E L (minor) 

T his Ime castle of the Berevs is m the tl.it country S.K. ot York, on a site 
slightly elevated above the bank of the n\er Derwent, the n.ivij^.ition ot 
which it was e\'identl\' intended to comm.ind ,it .1 short dist.mce from its pmetion 
with the Ouse. It was ot the usual i.|u.idran|aular t\|X’, of four towers connected 
by curtains two of these towers, which are very lai'Ce, survivino, together with 
the S. curtain. I’he moat encompasses three sides, the fourth, wherein is the 
entrance, beinu dry. 'Hie front contains a basement, and on the hrst iloor is 
the hall, with the chapel on one side, and the state lodomos on the other. 
'I’here was a u.itehouse once, where the caiisew.iv enters, and it was doubtless a 
stronu fortress ; but the towers nave no llankiipo lire, and the mam protection 
was in the broad and deep moat, defended by a hiuh and strong wall. Beyond 
this there was the power of the Percy name. 

W’ ressel is said to have been founded by Sir Thomas I'ercv, the brother of 
the lirst Earl of Xorthumherl.uid, who is introduced bv Shakesjieare m the first 
part of /ft'jirv / / '. as plotting with Hotspur, Ills nephew, the o\ erthrow ot the 
unpojnilar kinu. He had been matlc Earl of Worcester and Lord Hiph .\dmiral 
of England by Richard 11 ., and joined his nephew in the insurrection that was 
quelled bv the battle of Shrewsbury (1403). Worcester was taken [irisoner, 
and belle. ided two days .ifter at the Hiph Cross in Shrewsbury. Since the 
manor is n.imed in an iiupiisition of 9 Edward 11 . as .1 lordship ol William de 
Perc\', It [U'obably c.mie to W'orcestcr by inlierit.uice, .ind not .is Leland s.ivs by 
juirchase. Wressel falliiiL,' to the Crown on his .itt.imder, Henr\- l\'., alter 
keepinp it tor some tune, tf.oe the jrl.ice to his son |ohn, Duke ol Itedtord, who 
died possessed of it 12 Henry \’l. { 1434), leavino Wresscl to the kiny, who 111 
his tlurtv-si.xth year (1457) qi-.iiited it to Sir Thom. is Percy, son ol Heiir\', 2nd 
Earl ot Xorthuniberland. Durinp the vicissitudes ol the W.irs ot the Roses it 
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tlial tliN place \\a^ at one time helil by Xevill, Loi'd Montague (brother 
of the Kiny-maker, Warwick), tooethei with all other estate-- ot the I’ercv^, but 
in lyOi) Kin.y Edward revoked the ai-mt", and re-'tored Heiirv, the fourth earl, 
to the Perev propertv. The EarK of Xortluiniberland frequently inhabited till-, 
cattle, and kept up their state tlierein witli roval m.iynilicence, with a household 
established on the same plan .is tli.it of a roy.il court ; and in Seqiteiiiber 1541 
Henrv VIIl. was entertained .it Wressel for several d.ivs, on his excursion into 
the Xorth ; but .it th.it date the owner was under .1 cloud, and was not present 
to receive his sovereign. 

At the death of |(>celine, the eleventh earl, the b. irony ot Percy went with 
his daughter and heir, Ladv Eh/abeth Perev, in ib.Sj to her husband Cliarles 
Sevmour, iJuke of Somerset. Put onlv the wreck of \\ rcssel was then left. 
In 1642 it had been Garrisoned by the Parliament, when much injury was 
done to the place, and .i.q.iin 111 itiq.S this was repe.ited ; but in the latter 
year the capture of Pontefract Castle by the king determined the London 
Council to take measures to prevent any simil.ir surprises elsewhere, and 
sudden orders were sent to the York Committee on April 17 to make Wressel 
untenable, by throwing down three sides of the quadrangle, and leaving tlu' 
S. trout onlv, in which face large windi.iws were to be broken out. All this 
was to be done in four weeks, and without any reference to the owner. In 
pursuance of this order three sides of the great c.istle were entirely demolished, 
but the work was onlv begun m Uecember 164.S, and the destruction was 
nut completed till May 1(1^0. 

The Sevmour.s continued lords of Wressel until 1750, when the Duke of 
Somerset dying s./>. male, his estates were divided among the heirs ; those 
which had come by Ivady Elizabeth Peixw went with his daughter to her 
husband, Sir Hugh Smithson, who became ICirl of Xortlmmbei land, aiul the 
rest of the Percy lands in Yorkshire were inherited bv his nephew. Sir Ch.irles 
Wvndh.im, now represeiiteil bv laird Leconlield. 

Leland, visiting Wressel .ibout J53S, s;iw it in its untouched st.ite, ,ind 
describes it at unusual length. Modernising his spelling, the .iccount rims 
thus: “Most part ot the base court of the castle is all ot timber. The 
castle itself Is moated .ibout on three p.irts, the fourth part is drv where 
the entrv is into the ca'tle. '1 he castle is .ill ot verv fair and great squared 
stone, both within and without, whereot (as some hold opinion) much was 
brought out of France. In the castle be only 5 Towers, one at e.ich corner, 
almost of like bigness. 'Hie gatehouse is the 5th, h.iving 5 lodgings [storevs] 
in height, 3 of the other Towers have 4 sioreysA The 4th containeth the 
hutterv, pantrv, pastrv, larder, and kitchen. 

“ The Hall and the great chambers be fair, .ind so is the chapel and the 
closets. To conclude, the house is one of the most proper beyond Trent, 
and seeineth as newly made. . . . 1 he base court is of a newer building. 
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and the la^t learl et \i irtliuinherland -^axiHL; mie made the brewhou-^e of 
stone without the castle walls, hut hard |oinine to the kitchen ot it. ( )ne 
thine [ liked exceedinolv in one of the towers, that wa-. ,i studv c.illed I'aradise, 
where was a closet in the middle ol (S squaies latticed <ihout ; and on the 
top of everv spuare was a desk lodged to set books on.” . . . “'bhere is ,i 
park hard bv the castle.” He speaks also ol the p.irdeiis and the orch.irds. 

The remainupe S. side is a line object, with its laroe, squ.ire towers; 
each ot these had a circular newel st.iir to the roof, endmc; in an oct.iqonal 
turret ; the turret on the vS.W. havinq borne at top a lire-beacon. 'I'he \V. 
tower contained a dininq-rooin ornamented with car\ed wood, and the ch.ipcl 
was in that on the E. ; as the Roundheads ruined the parish church, this chajud 
was lonq Used in its place. Above the chapel w.is the hbrarv. The S. Iront 
contained the state drawinq-room and an ante-chamber, with two curious 
staircases in octagonal cases or screens, the lliqhts ol st.urs windinq round 
each other, as some are seen in France. These rooms must ha\e been 
maqnificent, havmq a c,ir\'ed frie/e runninq round the walls, and the wiiid.iws 
lilled with painted glass, chiefly heraldic. This part was used as a farm-house 
till the Year ijuti, when a tire destroyed everythinq e.xcept the walls, which 
seem imperishable. 

Parker calls Wressel a line specimen of the castellatetl mansions ot the 
period ot Richard 11., of early Perpendicular character. 


O R K ( uiiuor) 

S INCE York was in the earliest times the chief town of the land, when 
London was onlv a mart tor traders, a high antiquity must .ittacli to the 
great burh or mound upon which subscqueiitlv was erected the keep ot 
a Norman castle, and which still bears the curious structure called Clifford’s 
I'ower. 

The ri\er Ouse llows past wb.at w<is the \\’. side ot the town, .md ,il the 
southern point of this it receives the waters ot a strong stream called the 
Eoss, coming down trom Cleveland. Here, m the verv iisual manner, on the 
intervening tongue of land, sheltered thus on both sides, some early settlers 
had fixed their camp, and at some time or other, two huge mounds ot earth, 
formed bv the diblai ot surrounding moats, were thrown up, one on the tork 
of land, and the other on the opposite side of fhe Ouse, between them com- 
manding that river. These mounds would receive the usual Saxon tortilic.ition 
of water ditches defended bv wooden stockades, with a dwelling and barr.icks 
of timber on the summit of each. 

.And thus probablv thev remained on the occasion of the CoiU[ueror's lirst 
visit to York in the summer ot lotiS, when “as usual he ordered a castle 
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to bt‘ built, and ta|uallv u--ual the place --elected wa-- the inoniid ol the 
e.\ii-tin,!4 --tronahold " (i/urk). The po-ilioii between the ri\er> w.i^ hurriedly 
strengthened, and occupied witli a garrison ot 300 selected men uiuler Sir 
Whlliain Malet. Xe\t vear, however, the citi/eiis revolted and besicyed .Malet 
in his fortahee, which was strong enough to hold out until the kinp c.une to 
his .isMstaiice and relie\etl the p;arrison. second tort w<is then ordered to be 

built uiion tile other mound, across Ouse, now called the btail Hill; and as 
this was done in eipht davs, its construction must haw been also ot wood. 
Next vear came an expedition of Danes up the Humber, to their old hunting 
^rounds, when thev were met as frieiuls by the Saxons, and an alliance was 
formed to make common cause against the usurpma Xormaiis and to thrust 
them out. An attack on the castle ensued, and the Liarrison sallying out were 
cut off and overcome, some 3000 beiuu said to have fallen, and the forts taken 
.md destroved. When these tidings were broiiuht to William, who was hunting 
m tlie Forest of Dean, he swore “by the splendour of God" that he would 
avenne his men, and collecting ho forces came northward to Pontefract, 
where he bought oft the Danes, and then to ^■ork, which the enemy, now 
scared, had evacu.ited. 'I'lien be^an the cruel and fiendish harrying of the 
Xorth, m which the Xorm.m king destroyed the hte of the country, and made 
of the land between York .md Diirh.im a burnt and desolated desert: the 
crowning intamv ot ho \iolent hie. 

The York castles were of course .it once renewed, but, in all likelihood, with 
such m.iterials as were at h.md. It o not prob.ible that, in such pressing 
times, architects and masi/io and workmen could have been procured from 
Xormandv to build wh.it we c.ill Xorm.m keeps, but thev had to content 
themselves with hues of p.ilisades along the crest of earthworks, and deep 
ditches, w ith perhaps g.itehouses .iloiie ol m.oonry ( t /n/F). The more scrioio 
constructions could only have come Liter, when time had been given for their 
preparation, d'here is but little ol Xorm.m work in \’ork, .uul th.it is ot a Liter 
stvle. 'File w.ill “upon the Foss may, in parts, be e.irlv twelfth centnrv, but 
the round mural towers c.iniiot be e.iiiier tli.ui the reign ol lleiirv 111 ." Little 
is known about the dillereiit portions ot the mam tortress, or its builder. 
In its best davs it must h.ive been .1 \ery strong pi. ice, encircled bv the waters 
of the Foss .uul oiiK approachable by two dr.iwhridges. The approach was on 
the Ic. side, near the c.istle mills, .nul there w.is .1 g.itehouse on the side of the 
town, which was rebuilt m.iny ye.irs ago, having .1 dr.twbridge. 'Flic works on 
the E. have been entirely swept awav, but until the end of the Lot centnrv the 
s.illvport ,ind soille towel's remained, and the moat connected with the fosse, 
which latter defence was then tilled m. 

'File chiel ob|cct ot mterest now o the gre.it bnilihng which clusters on the 
Castle .Mound, called Cliltord's 'Fower, from the name of its custodian. 'Fhis is 
of singular torin, being bmlt ,0 a qi..itreloil, or toiir eircul.ir b.istioiis con|oined. 
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measuring 6o feet and (So feet in dt.iiiieter'^, with walK 3 vartK thick and 

40 feet hiLth. (_)ut^lde, above the lii^t ''ta_4e, are three circular turrets, corbelled 
out, with a --quare one in the fourth anqle, whicli latter contaiiw an oratorv. 
The Ufound floor is defended bv loops, and commanded the moat surrounding 
this tower, and the onlv entrance from the inner ward w.is Iw a drawbridpe. 
.Mr. Clark is ol opinion that this tower mav be of the reiqn o| Richard I. 
or |ohn. 

It could scarcelv, howeX'er, have iieen built at the date ot the terrible 
massacre of the fews whieh took place in the castle in the reiqn of Richard 
(iJOo) ; when 500 [ews with their families and qoods took reluqe in tile castle 
from the furv of the jieople of York, who had risen aqaiiist them and their ii^iirv. 
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Tliev managed to qet the castellan out of the fortress and shut themseKc-s in, 
beinu then besieued bv an armed crowd. Soon thev were m a starvinq con- 
ditii.in, and in despair a larqe number ot tliem killed themselves, after slaughter- 
mu their wives and cliiklreii, and Ji.ivinu ^et lire to the tower. Wdum the 
citi/eiis u,)t in all the survivinu jews were iwit to tile sw'ord. 

C'lilford's Tower, toUether wifii other i|narters, w.is strengthened at the 
outbreak of the Civil War of the seventeenth century, and carried three 41111- 
011 the top. Sir Thomas Cobb was uovernor during the sie4e ot York in ibqq, 
and after the surrender to the Parliament duels the castle was dismantled. 
In idiSq a fire, supposed to be the work of an incendiary, broke out in Clittord's 
Tower and consumed all within it, qreatly injunnu the structure, d'he castle 
was bouuht, about i(S23, for the formation ot .1 countv 4.10I, and thoiiL;h the 
main lortrcss lias much disajiiicMred, the keep tower was reserved intact. 
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A P P L ¥, B 'a'lu-f) 

A PPLEH\’ 1^ liuilt on tile cre^t of the liill aliin^ tile slope of which 
stands the county town of Westiiiorlaiul, It is believed to have 
been founded by Randolph de Mescliines while in possession of 
L the earldom ol Caerleohmn (see C ar/isA'), since from his charter of 
ro8iS he evidently had a castle here. Whitaker ascribes to him the castles of 
Appleby, Brouali, In'oiiLfham, and Pendra.rton, which must have consisted of the 
usual Xorman square keep towers only, with their three storevs of ch.imbers. 

Appleby had changed ownership three times by heiresses before it came to 
Simon de Morville ; then from Robert de \'eteripont it passed, like k 5 rour;ham 
{q.i’.), to the Cliffords, bv Isabella his daughter. It was much exposed to the 
inroads of the Scots, and in the tune of Richard 11 . and Memv l\k qreat in|uries 
were done to the fabric. In or before 1454 (temp. Henrv VI.), Thomas, Loid 
Clifford, built the greater part of what we now recoynise as the older portion. 

The chief feature still remaining is the a, -eat keep, 80 feet in height, and 
called, as are many other similar towers, bv the inappropriate name of Ckc'ar’s 
Tower. The u.itehouse is supposed to have been built bv |ohn. Lord Clifford, 
in 1418, as his arms and those of his wife are upon its walls, and it was his 
son Lord Thomas (who tell at St. Alb.uis in 1455) c-rected the eastern 

portions, that is, the hall, the chapel, and the Ltreat chamber. The castle is 
said to h.ive been ruined durin<4 the insurrection of the L.irls of Xorthumber- 
land and Westmorl ind in 156(1, and it rein. lined in this state and uncovered 
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for nearly 100 vears, until in 1651 Anne, Countess of Pembroke, the famous 
castle-builder —who defied the orders of the Protector himself — repaired and 
restored the castle, when, as one of inanv Clifford strongholds belone;inLt to that 
lady (see Bnnigh and others), she made it her residence. She had in 1641 
garrisoned Appleby for Kino Charles, and committed the charge of it to Sir 
Philip Musurave; but in 164H he was forced to surrender the fortress to the 
Parliament forces, who took prisoner there 121 officers and 1200 horse. 

The keep is an interesting structure ; it has newel staii cases in the S.E. and 
S.W. corners leading to the several floors, and in the othei’ angles are similar 
ones to the roof onlv ; there are also mur.il passai^es and small chambers with 
stone seats. About the middle of the w.ill on the K., towards the river, is the 
sallyport, which has portcullis Grooves. Outside the w.ills arc seen the outer 
and inner moats, defending all sides of the fortress except the face towards the 
river. It is the property and the resilience of Lortl Mothlield. 


A R N S I D p; TOW E R {wmo, ) 


A rnside tower 

I IMorecambe Bay. 
It is a line peel tower 
of the fifteenth century, 
which belonged in 
former times to the 
H; irrington family, and 
afterwards to the Stan- 
leys, lords Mounteagle; 
perhaps it may have 
served as a resting-place 


for them in breaking 
their journey from the 
south to the Isle of 
Man. It was once a 
Border stronghold of 
some importance, and 
was formerly given to 
Lancashire, hut now 
under the Parli.imen- 
tary census is included 
in Westmorland. It is a 
quadrangular buil ding 
with walls of amazing 


VOL. II. 


stands in a verv exposed situation on the border of 



ARNSIDE TOWER 

thickness, having projecting square turrets, on one of 

2 \ 
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which the battlements^ and macliicouli^ remain. 'I'he windows are small aiul 
square-headed. The interior i-. a mere shell, with the remains of a narrow 
stairca'-e ; the best defined part is tlie kitchen, which has a large chimney- 
corner with seats for the cook and turnspit, and tliere is an oven, above 
which are bed-closets cleverlv contrived to be warmed by the oven. In the 
Parish Register is an eiitrv of Xovember 1602, with these words : “ M'' that 
v' If) dav of October, att nvght, being a mvghtie wvnde, was Arnehead Tower 
burned, as it pleased y-' Lord to p'mitte.” 


B R O Li G H (c.'ii,'/) 

T he castle of Proiigh is m the X.E. p.irt ot the coniitv, and occupies a 
commanding position cm a height above the W. bank of the river Eden. 
The rein.uns consist of the magnilicent scjiiare keep, with its corner towers of 
the Usual Xorman type, similar to th.ise of Rocliester, Dover, and the Tower of 
London ; the walls are of immense strength, and the masonry is admirable ; 
there are also remains of the castle habitations. It possibly occupies the site 
of a Roman fort, which may account for the n.ime of " Ciesar's Tower ” give n 
to the keep. Camden suggests tluit it was built before the time of an Englisli 
conspiiacy that was raised against the CoiKpieror. William the Lion, King of 
Scotland, invading England m 1174 at tlie liead of an army of Flemings, 
captured this castle. An iiiscriiitioii pkite, formerly [ilaced over the principal 
gatewav, but now removed, declares that the castle was put into proper 
repair in 1659 by Anne C'httord, Dowager-Countess of Pembroke, and that 
she had since inhabited it in idfu. It had been burnt m 1521, soon after 
Henry, Lord Clitford, known as the “ vShepherd Loial,” had held high Christmas 
festivity under its roof two years before his death, and had lain ruinous 
ever since. 'Hiis .\nne was daugliter ol (leorge Cliilord, lOarl ot Cuinbeiiaiid ; 
she married, first. Lord Diiekhuist, afterwaixL. Earl of Dorset, and secondly, 
Pliilip, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, and inherited the vast propertv 
of the Clifford family, which had been derived from the grants bv King Jolm 
to Robert de Veteripont, <uid lus succesMirs, Larons of Westmorland. She 
spent the end ol her life in the Xoith, rep.iiring lier castles, especially tiiose 
injured by the Parliamentary forces, and her inemorv was long cherished in 
the Xorthein counties. Her death occurred m ifiyt), when her property was 
inherited by her daughter and s.ile heiress, who married the Earl of I'lianet, 
and the Clifford estates passed to the Tufton familv (see the castles of 
Ih-oiigham, Appleby, I'cudrapon, r<an{cn (Yorks), and otiiersj. 

The Tower of Lroiigli, once an important Lorder fortress, was demolished 
to the bale w.ills by 1 hoinas, Earl of 1 hanet, about 1697, when he was 
repairing Appleby Castle. Xicolson m 1777 -says the ruins then presented “a 
scene of venerable magnilicence.’’ 
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BROUGHAM (chief ) 

T his large, strong, and magnilicent edifice — now in utter ruin — stands at 
the confluence of tlie Lowtlier with the river Eainont, about r miles 
from Penrith, having been in its day one of the most important of the Border 
fortresses. The entrance t(_) it is along a series of arches bv the river-side. 
One part of the ruin consists of three square towers, with the remains of their 
connecting wall stretching for a considerable distance towards the S.W., and 
terminating in atower. 

In the centre of the 
main group rises the 
keep, “a lofty srpiare 
tower, frowning in 
Gothic strength and 
gloomy pomp.” The 
turrets on its summit 
have disappe.ired, to- 
gether with the para- 
pet and galleries, d'he 
lowest storev has a 
vaulted stone roof 
with eight arches, sup- 
ported by one centre 
shaft. It is of Norman 
origin, but the date of 
its building is uncer- 
tain. On the S. are 
traces of the Roman 
camp which stood 
here on the ro.id fi'om 
York to Carlisle. The Conqueror William gianted it and the manor to his 
nephew, Hugh d'Albini, in whose f.umlv, and that of the Meschines, it re- 
mained until 1170, when it passed to the I)e Morvilles, but being torfeited 
under them to the Crown, King lohn gave it to a Norman knight of high 
repute and power, Robert de \’eteripont (or Vipont), Baron of Westmorland, 
together with other lands of great extent in that county. His son and grandson 
held these possessions in the reign of Henrv III., when Robert de W-teripont 
fought on the side of Simon de Montfort, and died of his wounds after 
either the battle of Lewes or that of Evesham, the estates being forfeited 
ti_) the king, but thev were soon after restored to the two infant daughters of 
Earl Robert. These two heiresses, Isabella .md ldonea(or Ivetta), being com- 
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mitted by the king to the care of two kniglits, Roger de Clifford, of Hereford, 
and Roger de Levbourne, of Kent, were in time married by thche gnardians to 
their own eldest sons, when a division of the Veteripont property was made 
between them ; the elder daughter, Isabella, who had married young De 
Clifford, holding Brougham as a residence. When, however, her sister died 
without issue, Isabella de Clifford succeeded to the entire estate, and in the 



possession of her de- 
scendants, the Earls 
of Clifford, it con- 
tinued for about h)ur 
centuries. 

The castle was re- 
built and added to 
by the first Roger de 
Clifford, who indeed 
reared the greater part 
of the fortress, and he 
caused an inscription 
to be placed over the 
inner door, with the 
words “Thys made 
Roger.” He died in 
the reign of Edward I. 
Standing as it did 
on the old Roman 
“Maiden-way” on the 
borders of Cumber- 
land, it was subjected 
to much ill-treatment. 


being attacked in 

some of the inroads made bv the Scots in Henrv IV.’s rJign, about 1412, 
and nearly destroved. In 1617 Jaines 1. was here on a hunting expedi- 
tion, and was entertained with masquerades. In 1652, the old Countess 
of Pembroke, Anne, who inherited the vast estates of the Clifford 
family, thoroughly repaired Ifr.mgham Castle and made it one of her 
principal residences; but after her death it was allowed to go to ruin. In 
1691 her grandson. Lord Thomas Tufton, pulled down a great portion of 
the castle, and in 170X it was fuither demolished, and some of the materials 
were sold. 


On the of the Norman keep are two distinct gatewav towers, connected, 
and abutting on the keep. On the opposite side of the river is the old castle 
mill, and this, viewed together with the castle and the river, forms a hi<dily 
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picturesque scene. Licence to crenellate his house was ^ranted (i Edward II.) 
to Ricardus de Brun of Duminaloch (a neij^hhourinr; hill), but this refers pro- 
bably to Brougham Hall, since the castle at that period belonged to the 
Clifford family. The ruin is owned by Lord Brougham and \'aux. 


BROUGHAM HALL (™r) 

B rougham hall is situated about half a mile from the castle, on the brow 
of a hill, and commands one of the finest views in England. It has been 
generally rebuilt, but still retains some very ancient portions of the fourteenth 
and even of the twelfth centuries. The entrance gate is temp. Edward 1 . The 
manor, apart from Brougham Castle, is shown to have been in the possession of 
Gilbert de Broham in the second of Ring John, and it is still the property of 
his descendants, having been repurchased in 1727 bv the grandfather of Lord 
Chancellor Brougham. A portion of the estate is held by the curious Border 
tenure of “cornage,” which service has been said to consist in blowing a horn 
to give notice of the arrival of marauding Scots, or others, in the vicinity. This 
was a signal for lighting up Penrith beacon, and for communicating by similar 
signals with Appleby, and so into Yorkshire on one side, and into Lanc.i^hire 
on the other, whereby all the barons of the Marches were put on the alert. 
The original horn by which this service was performed is still preserved at 
Brougham Hall, the residence of Lord Brougham and Vau.x. 


BULKY ( uon-cxhti'nt) 

B ULEY was an ancient residence of the Bishops of Carlisle, on the S. side of 
the Eden, opposite to Crackeiithorpe. Xicolson in 1777 describes it as 
a mean and ruinous building, and even this has now perished. It was probably 
built by a John de Builly, whose daughter Idonea married a Xorm.m knight, 
Robert de \Tteripont, a noble of high repute in the reign of John, to whom 
that king granted the lands and castles of Appleby and Brough in Westmorland, 
and other large possessions (see Ihviiglumi). 


BYTHAM OR BETH AM HALL {miuo,) 

O X the river Byth, there was anciently a large handsome building, called a 
castle bv Leland, and described bv Gough (1762) as then in ruins. The 
manor was held, temp. 17 King John, by the heir of Thomas de Bethun, and in 
20 Edward HI. Ralph de Betham is directed to send prisoners from his castle 
to the Tower of London. In 3 Henry VI. 'Fhomas de Itetham is the represen- 
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t;itivc‘ in Parliament of Westmorland, and he is the last found of the name 
The tradition is that after Bosworth the manor was forfeited and <tiven to the 
Stanleys, but from the absence of records, it was more probably purchased 
by that family. 

Ascending from the Byth you come to the gateway and grand entrance 
into the castle-yard, which measures 70 yards by 44, and has a wall of the 
enceinte, with the marks of siddiers’ barracks along the side. On the left 
is the loopholed castle with a hall of the fourteenth centuiy, now used as 
a barn. The windows are small, and are raised high from the ground for 
purposes ot defence. The greater portion is of the fifteenth and si.xteenth 
centuries. The fortress stands near the bay at Milthorp, the only seaport in 
the county. 


C A S T L ]', E D If N (iion-cxi^lcul') 

C ASILB KDLX is a place near the coast, a few miles X. of Hartlepool. 

It was of some importance in Saxon times, and suffered much from 
Danish inyaders. 

It is said that a castle existed here, but its site cannot be traced, and all 
records refer to the manor. 


HART L If Y 


( ninior) 


T his was once a noble structiu'c, standing on an eminence oyer the village 
ot Ihutlex and town ot Ixiikby Stephen. As long as the Musgraves 
lesided heie, the castle was kept in good repair, but nothing now remains 
except the \eneiable luins ot part of the walls, d’he ancient name of this 
manoi w.is Hai delay, indicating the nature of its soil, and its possessors, who 
held from the Vetenponts. from earliest times (Henry 1.) were called De 
Hardclay or Harcla through many succeeding reigns. In iS Edward II. 
Andrew de Harcla held the manor, and seyen years later was created Earl 
of Carlisle for his great seryices to Edward II. m haying yanquished the Earl 
of Lancaster, together with John de Mowbray and Roger de Clifford, in the 
light at Iforoughbridge, Yorkshire. But the yery next year, King Robert 
Bruce haying raided that part of the Border without hindrance from^he king, 
the earl repaired priyately to the Bruce at Lochmaben, and there mad"e’ 
a^ treaty for mutual support and defence with him. This being told to 
Edward II., he resented the action of the Earl of Carlisle, proclauned him 
a traitor, and sent Anthony, Lord Lucy, to apprehend him at Carlisle Castle, 
which was ably done by Lucy with an armed force. The Chief Justiciar 
was then sent to try the earl, who was next day sentenced to be degraded, 
hanged, and quartered, and the sentence was at once carried out with all the 
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hrut.ilitv of tile law of hiith treason (see Carlisle, Ciiinherlaml). The estate 
was then confiscated bv the Crown, and granted to Xevill, Baron of Kabv, 
who sold it to Sir Thomas Alusi^rave of iM iiss^rave, knight, the represent. itive 
of an ancient f.imily dwelling in these parts since the davs of Stephen. His 
lineal descendant was created a baronet by |ames L, and the son of this in, in, 
Philip, distinguishing himself on the king’s side during the Civil War in the 
ne.xt reign, was given at the Restoration a warrant as Baron Musgr.ive of 
H.irtley Castle, but never took out the patent. This grand ca'-tle wa> 
destroyed by Sir Christopher Musgrave in order to build his new house of 
Edenhall. 

The sentence e.xecuted on Andrew, Earl of Carlisle, the lord of Hartley, 
in 1322, was to this effect : “ He and hi-^ heirs are to lose the dignitv oi the 
earldom for ever ; he is to be ungirt of his '.word, and his golden spurs are 
to be hacked from his heels. He is further ad|udged to be diawn, hanged, 
and beheaded ; one of his quarters to be hanged at the top of the Tower of 
Carlisle ; another at the top of the Tower of Newca-^tle ; the third on the bridge 
at York; the fourth at Shrewsbury, and his head to be spiked on IvOndon 
Bridge." His remains were collected m 10 Edw.ird 111 ., fifteen years after, 
by the king’s order, and given for burial to Sir Andrew's sister Sarah, the 
w idow of Robert de Levbourne. 


H A Z L E S L A C K TO W li R {awwr} 

T his tower, which is of similar character to Arnside, and probably of the 
same date, is now a ruined farm-house. These buildings may have been 
erected for the defence of the lands round Morecambe Bay, as on the ()ppo--ite 
side are vestiges of “Broughton Tower’’ and of “Bazin 'fower ; " and in the 
centre of the Bav is “Peel" Castle. Again at H.iverbrack Park, near the estuarv 
of the Kent River, is a small hill on the top of which was formerly a circular 
c.istle, whence it is still called Castle Hill, 'fhere is no historv .ittached to 
Hazleslack. It possesses garderobes of better construction than are iisuallv 
found, and mav therefore be of comparatively late tlate. 

H O W G I E L inuaor) 

T his was originallv a stronghold of the De Stutevilles, who held the manor 
of .Milburn under De IMeschines in the reign ot Henry 1 . It lies up in 
the lulls where are the head w.iters of Tees, about five miles from Applebv. 
The familv of Lanc.ister, descended from the Barons of Kendal (y.r . ), succeeded 
the De Stutevilles, and the last of them, William de Lanc.ister, dying .c/’., his 
inheritance was di\ided between his two sisters, Hawise and Alice, an illegiti- 
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matu son named Roj^er comini^ in for ccrt.iin lands, including tins manor and 
Hownill. This was towards the end of Henry III.’s reion, and Roger Lancaster 
died 19 Edward I., leaving three sons, |ohn, William, and Christopher, 
lohn, who succeeded to Howgill, died 8 Edward II. s.p., when his brother 
William’s son, John, obtained the propertv, and it descended in the family until, 
in the time of the Roses (14^8), the succession ended in four daughters, one of 
whom, Elizabeth, brought this Lancaster propierty to her husband, Robert de 
Crackenthorpe, the brother of her neighbour at Xewbiggin. It went again bv 
<m heiress, her great-granddaughter, to Sir d'homas Sandford of Askham, and 
the Sandfords continued here till the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
the propertv again went, bv delaiilt of heirs male, to the Essex famil}' of Honev- 
wood. Howgill is now the propertv of Lord Hothlield. 

The site is a strong position, on the brow (_>f a ravine through which runs 
a hill stream, and seems to have been considered sul'hciently defensible without 
earthworks or ditches. We know nothing as to the nature of the original 
dwelling of the l)e Stutevilles, if they had one here ; but it is probable that 
when Roger de Lancaster succeeded, in the thirteenth century when much 
castle-building was going on, he erected what was perhaps a North-country 
tower or peel for his safe abode, to be extended in later times in the form in 
which we see the place. 

Howgill Castle consists of a central block between two immenselv strong 
rectangular towers, each measuring 64 feet long by 33 wide, with walls 9 feet 
and 10 feet thick; the basements have barrel-vaulted roofs, with two stages 
above, and formerly a battlemented roof. Wide-splaved loops gave light to 
the ground floor of each side tower, and small staircases, in the thickness of the 
walls, lead to the hrst Boor, from whence each has a newel stair to reach the 
upper stages. Ihe central block originally contained the hall, which has been 
destroyed at some time or other, and rebuilt with thin walls, and subdividefl, 
perhaps at the end of the seventeenth centurv. .Access is obtained to the side 
towers by piiinted-arch doorways, and Tudor, with later inserted, windows, give 
light to the apartments {Dr. M. II'. Taylor). 


K I-;N DAI. {minor) 

T he oiigiual stronghold which occupied this commanding site over the 
Kent \ alley was brought in marriage, together with the lands, bv Luev, 
the heiress of Turold, lord of Spalding, to Ivo de Taillebois of Anjou, a 
Xoiman companion of the Conepieror, from whom he obtained the barony 
of Kendal. His descendants were called Ue Lancaster, and the male line 
fading at William de Lancaster, seventh in descent, the Honour of Kendal 
and Its estates passed to his sisters Hawise and Alice. Then .Margaret, the 
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eldest coheir of Hawise bv Robert le Briis, married the vouncer son (if 
Robert, Lord Roos laf Hamlake anti Works, bv Isabel, daiioiiter of Alexander II. 
of Scotland. Their gi-andson Sir Thomas de Rons married Katherine, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Strickland of Si/err;h, Westmorland, and had an onlv daiiohtei' 
Kh/.abeth, who bronykt Kendal Castle and a rich inheritance to the Pari's, 



kl XDAI 


by hei' marriage with Sir A’ilham de I’arr, knight, d heir yiandson Sir 
W’illiam Parr, K.G., married Elizabeth, one ol the coheirs of Lord hitzhiich 
bv Alice, daughter of Ralph Xevill, E.irl of Westmorland, and Joanna 
Heaiifort, the child ot fiihn ot (lannt. Alice's sister was Cicelv Xevill, “ I he 
Rose ol Rabv, " mother of Edwaid I\'. and Richard 1 1 1 , and the great-grand- 
mesther of Plenrv \TII., who finis married his fourth cousin in Katherine Parr, 
the liist Protestant Oiieen of England, born at tins old castle in 1513. After 
the Crown had granted it tov.iiioiis favourites, it was sold ,md resold many 

times. 

Vol.. 11. 


2 ( I 
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The ruin finely situated on a circular mound about half a mile E. of the 
town, on the opposite side of the river, havinj^ a wide prospect from its walls. 
There is a good lifteenth-centurv gatehouse, and parts of the keep and two 
of the round towers e.xi'-t. The remains ot the chiel apartments and of a 
dungeon or cellar mav he traced, the whole being surrounded by a moat. 

The place was decayed 
e\’en m Camden's time, 
and it has never been 
repaired. “This crum- 
bling relic rises like a 
grey crown over the 
green hills of Kendal, 
situate on a lofty emi- 
nence, with panoramic 
views over the town 
and picturesque vale of 
the clear and rapid 
Kent. A circular tower 
is the most considerable 
portion of the ruins, 
but there is a large en- 
closure of ivy-mantled 
walls rem, lining, with 
a few broken arches" 
i.yv/cs Stncki(!)i </ ). 

'Pile strength of the 
walls Is very great, but 
they have been built 
m rude early Xorman 
SI Ni'.M lashion. 'I'he e.irhest 

imrtion is the tower on 
the X.W., which may 

have been erected about the time of Ivo de 'Paillebois ; the tower opposite, 
on the S.W., is likewise ancient .md strong, that on the S.K. being of 
later construction. 

It is probable that during its long possession by the Parrs this fortress 
of the Barons of Kendal was altered many tunes and adapted to more modern 
requirements, and it is diHicult now to tiace the old Xorman arrangements. 
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LAM M L R S I D L (uou-existcut) 

T his i> an ancient ruin near Wliarton, in a tine situation, but onlv a 
few remains appear, in fragments of walls and a part of a tower, with 
its dungeon. 

X L W B 1 G G I N (minor) 

A LTHOLGH the present hall does not pretend t(j be a castle, yet it is 
on the site of an early Xorman fortress which gave shelter to the irwners 
of the lands here for many generations. There exist charters ot grants to one 
Laurence de Xewbigginge, whose race continued in the male line for seven 
generations, when Robert de Xewbiggin married Himma, daughter of Threlkeld, 
and left one daughter and heiress, who brought Xewhiggin to her husband, 
Robert de Crackenthorpe. This was early in the reign (.if Edward 111 . Then 
followed tifteen generations of Crackeiithorpes of Xewbiggin, an ancient family 
of Danish origin, as the name implies, which held a strong position in the county, 
and intermarried with most of the leading families of Westmorland and 
Cumberland. They were Lancastrians, and two brothers of the family shed 
their blood at Towton Field in igbi. 

An inscription over the door shows that the existing manor-house was 
built by Cliristopher Crackenthorpe m 1533 (25 Henry VIIL), and this owner 
added to the estate bv the purchase from the Crown ol some ot the Church 
lands at the Dissolution. 

According to tradition, the original castle was built temp. Edward 1 ., and 
it was in all likelihood a rectangular peel tower of strength ; but there are no 
vestiges of it left. The situatiim was m a low ground capable of being Hooded, 
and hence perhaps its chief defence. 

The existing building is ot the same design, having, like Howgill, a central 
block supported at either end bv strong rectangular battlemented towers. 


PEN DRAGON (minor) 

P EXDRAGOX is said bv Camden to have been called anciently the “Castle 
of Mallerstang,” from the neighbouring forest of that name. It takes its 
name of Pendragon from a Welsh tradition abcuit its founder, and is believed 
to date from Saxon times. The rum is finely situated on a mound above the 
Eden, and a deep moat afforded protection on the other side. One of the 
flanking towers is still tolerably perfect. 

Owned temp. Edward 1 . bv Roger de Clifford, -it was burned to the ground 
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hv the Scots m 1341 (temp. Edward 111 .), but was afterwaixL rebuilt and 
possessed continuallv b\' the ClittoicE. This was one ot the castles ot .Anne 
Chllord, Countess of Pembroke, lepaired bv her in itiOi, and staled on the 
Usual inscription stone set up bv her to have l.un ruinous without timber 
or anv covering since 1541- This ladv also built tlie bridge over Eden, 
near the castle. The building was demolished in 16^5 Iw Thomas, Earl of 
Thanet, its owner. 

S I Z ]•: R G H ( unuor) 

S IZEKGH is a veneralrle fortilied mansion belonging to the ancient family 
of Strickland (orig. Slirkhiiui), who have owned estates m that district 
since the first vear of King |ohn. There exists one lofty tower, or peel, of 
the time of Henrv \T 1 ., a sfpiare building fio feet in height, defended by 
two square turrets ; it has good battlements and a tine chimney. .\ few of 
the original windows are left ; but the house has Ix-en much altered in the 
time of Elizabeth and at later periods, being still inhabited [l\irktr]. It is 
three miles from Keiulal. To Sizergh came Katherine Parr, about the >’e,ir 
1530, when a young widow laf about eighteen, at the death of lier lirst husband. 
Lord Borough, to live with her kinswoman. Lady StiickLind; and here she 
occupied hcTsell much in einbroiderv, specimens of which are shown at 
the castle. The .ipartmcnt she occupied w still c.illetl tlie (Jiieen's Uoom, — 
a fine state clumiber in the ancient portion of the building called the 
D’Eyncoiirt Ti.iwer, opening from the drawing-room, .uul panelled with richly 
c.irved black oak, which is covered with tajrestrv of great beautv (.Jg'Vi'C.' 
Styickiivid). 


W H A R T D K H A I A. ( uutun ) 

W H.XKION H.\[,L Is the seat ot .m old Westmorland familv, near Kirkby 
Steplien, dating from the tune of Icdw.irtl 1. .\ considerable portion 

of the liuuse still remains, partly converted mt( I ,i farm-house. There is a 
(.[uadi angle witii an entr.uice gatehouse, showing the date of 1534, possibly 
elected by Sir Ihom.is XX h.irtoii, ennobled bv Henry XTll. Tlie principal 
towei exists with its st. urease, the gre.it hall, and iiianv of the domestic ottices. 
The family of XX harton came to an end at the detith of the last heir male, the 
eccentiic Duke <_)f XXliarton, born who was raised to that dignitv by 

Geoige 1 . Ill i,i<S, ,ind whose character is well given bv Pope. This place 
was then pui chased by the Lowthers, and is now the property of Earl 
Lonsdale. The first Baron XXliarton won his elev.ition bv his surprising 
conduct and success m tlie signal defeat of the Scots at Solway Moss, in 
Xoeembei in winch a hjrce of 500 under tlie Duke of Norfolk routed 
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Kiiil; j;une> ;irmy of 10,000; “peril. ips,” Gou"h "av^, “the mo^t considerable 
victory the English ever e. lined over the forceii of the nei^hhouriiin kingdom.” 
He died in lytiH, being succeeded hv hn, bon Thomas, who died in 1572, and had 
as successor his son Philip, a distinguished Whig temp. Oueen Anne, created 
Visconnt Winchendon and Earl of Wharton, and afterwards Marquis of Wharton 
in 171^, m which vear he died. His only son was the profligate character 
mentioned .ibove .is the List of the family ; he is said to have replied in the 
House of Lords with such vigour to the lirst E.irl of Stanhope, the minister of 
George 1 ., on the matter of the Sonth-Se.i Bubble (1721), as to h.ive caused the 
death of Stanhiipe, who succumbed to a tit of apoplexy the next day. 


YANWATH HALL (uunor) 

T he Manor of Yanwath Hall lies nearly three miles S. of Penrith, on the 
Westmorl.uid side of the Eamont River, a lew miles after it leaves the 
lake of niswatei', and was placed there to guard an important foi'd in the river, 
on one of the main Border roads. A wooded hank slopes precipitously 
down to the river at the back of the house, .md the tower, as is generally 
the case, commands a wide view over the adjacent country. In one of the 
papers published bv the Arch.eological Society of the county, it is s.iid that 
no part of these counties is so rich in exanurles of old manorial houses as 
the district around Penrith. They are generally tenanted now by farmers. 
Yanwath was a peel, and a good specimen of a fourteenth-century fortress, 
being built, like all Border towers of the same epoch, for defence and .ibo 
as .1 refuge for men and cattle from the incursions of Scottish marauders. 
It occupies a commanding position on the S. bank (if the stre.im, like all 
these English peels, in order to impose the river between the castle and 
the enemy. Parker (vol. li. p. 21O) says that this castle is of two very distinct 
periods; the original stiucture is believed to have been built by John de 
Sutton, who married Marg.irel, the heiress of the family of De Somerie, in 
ii;22. The heirs of this union became Barons Dudley, and in the reign of 
Henry Vllh, Thomas, the eldest son bv the second wife of Edmund, Lord 
Dudley, settled at 'I'anwath, and married S.irah, the daughter and coheiress 
of Sir Lancelot Threlkeld of Yanwath, a member of an ancient county family. 
It was sold 111 ii)54 to the Lowthers, and is still owned by the Earl of 
Lonsdale. 

The building is m the form (_)f a quadrangle, three sides of which now 
are standing, enclosing an inner bailey or “ barinkm, as it used to be called. 
The fourth side w.is possibly closed by a wall, or by wooden buildings. On 
the S. side are the chief tower, the hall, and the kitchen. The present gateway 
IS modern, the old entrance having existed at the arch of the X.E. angle. 
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where <ire the muirdrooni'^, and a thick wall, with crenellated parapet. At 
the Wh end stands the gix-at peel tower of three ^torevs, with its battlements 
and watch-turret> at each .nprtle. There is a vaulted basement to the tower 
quite untouched. The hall, which was prohablv rebuilt in the litteenth century, 
was originally a line apartment, 42 feet bv 24 feet, but it was altered then, and 
later additions have quite spoilt it. The oldest portions of Yanwath are earlv 
fourteenth century, but the tower received manv alterations in Elizabeth’s time. 
At the X.E. anqle is more of the early work, with an interesting look-out and 
platform for the warder. In Xicolson and Burns’s Historv, it is said that 
there existed a chapel over the ,qate, but the buildings here are now used 
as stables, and it is difficult to say it it was so. The present gateway is 
entirelv modern. 




I*\« HI 


(Iumbciian& 

A R M A T H W A I T K ( minor) 

T his was tlw foi-tuiccl nianor-liouse bclon,L*in,L; to tlw Skelton-, ol 
Skelton, ancl \\,i^ their chief seat. |oiin Skeiton, tiie poet iaureate of 
Henry \'ill., was one of tins family and was born liere. ddiev retained 
it tdl 1712, when it was sold Iry Ricliard Skelton to W'llli.iin Sanderson, 
Irom wliose family it passed to the Hilbunis, and in 1846 became the property 
of the Earl of Lonsdale, the present proprietor. |efferson says that the Skeltons 
frequently represented this county and Carlisle in Pailiament, between the 
reiqns of Edward II. and Henry VI II., and distinguished theinselyes m the 
Scottish and Erencli wars. Before coming iiere, they were a considerable 
family (temp. Edward 11 .) in the \V. of Cumberland. Richard, a son of Sir 
Clement, was at Agincourt in the suite of the Duke ot Cluster, and his 
nephew, John Skelton, who was also a warrior, and much esteemed by the 
duke, was the first to seat himself at Ann.ithwaite, where, in 1445, he built 
a house of defence against the Scots. 

The castle stands on the site of an ancient fortress, upon a rock w.ished 
by the river Eden. It has a modern front of asldar stone, and has receiyed the 
addition of a new wing of offices. 
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ASKK RTON {mmor) 

T his is a lonelv fortihcd built bv 'riioma'. Lord Dacrc, when 

Whirden of the Marches, to ^uard against inroads from Lidde'.dale bv 
Bewcastle and tlie Maiden Way, as an advanced post abo\'e Xaworth 
Castle, and for tlie protection of the baronv. It stands on the banks of the 
Cambock, and was the iisual residence of an officer called the Land Ser|eant, 
whose dutv it was to take the coniinand of the inhaldtants in repelling the 
inroads of the borderers ( Whclla}!). 

In a MS. in the British Mnseiini, published in the Siotlish ArchLCoL\c;ia, 
dated 1590, Askerton is thus mentioned: ‘‘I’cion the K. side of Eden Iveth 
the barony of GiLland, under the Government of a Steward who ouLflit to be 
at Askerton Castle. In his chaise is all the -afetv of that Baronv, without 
either help of warden or other. . . . 'I'his Castle since the Rebellion is sore 
spoyled, and ever since worse Governed." 

It was a Border watch-tower, wliose uses ceasetl after the union of England 
and Scotland. Mr. EerGuson calls it a buildiipG of ^re it interest, occupyiiiG 
three sides of a ejuadranGle, the fourth or E. side beiiiG completed by a 
curtain wall. There are towers on the S.W. and S.E. The W. wall is thin 
and modern, but on that side stood the hall, of which a ]iart remains at the 
X.W. anqle, with a three-hGht window in its X. end, and paid of a staircase 
to the battlements .drove it. I'lie line massive oriGinal roof is still in its place. 
Ihis hall was once embattled. The interiors ot the towers li.oe been dis- 
mantled, havin.tf h.id formerlv two small rooms with liieplaces and windows, 
and Garderobes. (in the X. side is a stable with liavloft o\'er. 'I'he desiGii of 
the whole was a qiiadranG|c in which the entire y.irrison, horses and all, 
could be Containetl, the pates shut, ,ind a sliort siepe stood, uiitii risciie from 
X.iworth or Carlisle w.is forthcoiniiiy. 

1 here is nothniG to show that .mv previous buildiiiG e\'er existed ;it this 
point. 1 he fabric, which w.is in pleat deca\, as we li,i\i' si-en, in the reipii 
ol Ehz.ibeth, has since been lep.iired and comeited into a lai m-hoiise. d'here 
was once a park attached to it. 


BEWCASTLE. or the CASTLE OF BLUnTI (wW) 

1 1s Celtic pi edecessoi (see 1 ncnnani and I rtluiigtini) was a remote Cumbrian 
foitiess on the Maiden Way, “nipped and sohtarv,” and not easy of 
access. There are the remains of .1 Roman camp. The lands were Granted 
by Heiirv II., by charter, to Hubert de \'allibus or Vaux, the lord of Cilsland, 
.iftei the de.ith of (idles Ifueth, but it was rather reparded as .1 part of the 
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barony of Burg. The De AIulton>, or Moultons, however, took posses'ion of 
it after they had obtained Gilsland by marriage. In the reign of Edward III. 
Bewcastle was held by the Swinburnes, after which time it got into the 
hands of the Crown, and tlien was held bv the Musgrave familv, from the 
time of Henry \'III. till the seventeenth century, |ack Musgrave being captain 
of it at tlie period of the Commonwealth. 

Bushworth says Bewcastle had a garrison of a hundred men in lOV), which 
was afterwards withdr.iwn to Carlisle, when this castle was dismantled ; though 
Hutchinson states that it was destroyed bv the Parliament forces in itigr. Its 
latter proprietors have been Grahams. 

All that remains of the castle is a large enclosure of 87 feet square, with 
four huge walls, much broken down on the X. and E. The date of its erection 
is not known, and there are no det.iils whereby this can be traced. As the 
windows are insertions of late Tudor work, tlie c.istle mav have been rebuilt 
when the Tudors came to the throne. A gatew.iy has been added on the \V. 
The, lodgings and offices appear to have been built round the w.ills of the 
enceinte, as at Askerton, and had two storeys and a basement. The doorways 
remain, and are furnished with the long holes for tlie wooden bars to fasten 
the doors. 

Many are the stories of the lawlessness of tlie Bewcastle f(.ilks, in the times 
of disorder; they \\'ere all moss-troopers, “ami many of them appe.ir in the 
lists kept by laird William Howard of those whom he had either hanged upon 
the fatal trees at Xaworth, or sent to Carlisle, where the officer ' does his work 
by daylight.’ ’’ 


CARLISLE (chtef) 

T he city of C.irlisle (Caerluel), placed on the western approach to Scot- 
land from London, is the successor of British, Roman, Sa-von, ,uid 
Danish settlements, whose occup.uits m earliest ages chose this well-protected, 
elevated rock of new red sandstone for their stronghold against the Scots. 
Three rivers — on the X. the Eden, W. the Caldew. and E. the Pettenll cover 
its three sides. 

\\ hen the Red King settled the boundaries of England ami Scotlaml at 
this point, he drove out the owner of the lands and commenced the building of 
a Xorman castle upon the X. and most elevated spot of this piece of high 
ground, rising Oo feet above the Eden. d'he slopes of the lull on the 
X., E., and W. are very steep tow.irds the meadows intervening between 
the three rivers below. Rufus retained the district in his own hands, but 
Henry I. granted it as the earldom of Caerleolium to Ranulph le Mcschines, 
who soon after (through his mother Maud, sister of Hugh d'.Avranches, sur- 

named Lupus, Earl of Chester^ inherited the earldom of Chester, on the 
VOL. II. 2 P 
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drownin!:; of Earl Richard, toi^etlicr with Prince W’llli.iin and many other 
young nobles, on board the W/titc Ship at Bartleur. He thereon surrendered 
Caerleoliuin to the king, and the earldom was divided into two parts, the 
eastern portion going to form the county ctf Westmorland, and the re.it 
being divided into baroniei. 

During Stephen's reign, Cumberland was given over to the Scots, and 
it is probable that Carlisle and its walls were linished by King Da\id of 
Scotland, who sometimes resided here. Fordun tixci his (Occupation in irgcS, 
and Carlisle remained in the hancK (.)f the Scots till 1157, when King Malcolm 
surrendered the citv and castle to Heiirv II. In 1174, William the Eicon 
besieged the place with a force of 80,000, as is s ud ; but on his capture at 
Alnwick the siege was raised. Here in irSo King Henrv attended with 
a large army to meet this same Scottish king and his biaother David, then on 
friendly terms. But in i2if) King .Ale.x.mder II. laid siege again to Carlisle, 
when the castle held out, but from the in|uries it received became so dilapi- 
dated that in 1256 a suro'cy was ordered for its repair. In i2()ti an incursion 

of the Scots under the Earl of riuchan was beatLii off, and a system of 

fire-beacons was instituted m the siirroimdiiig countiv to give notice of an 
enemy’s approach. Soon after Edward I. arrived here with his army, this being 
the first of four visits which he paid. The last occasion was m 1307, when he 
kept his last birthday here, <md shortly alter died at Burgh-upon-Sands, m 
the neighbourhood. Most of the Edwardian additions to the ca.stle are of 

this reign [Clark). It was in [305 that the heroic Sir William Wallace was 

conlined 111 irons here on his way to his cruel death at Smithlield. 

Ihe Bruce laid siege to Carlisle in 1315, directing the attack cliielly against 
the city walls ; but Sir .Andrew de Harcla, the giwernru', dro\'e him oft after a 
hard-fought siege ot eleweii days, tor which seiwice in 1 i;22 llarckt was made 
Earl of Carlisle and Lord Warden of the Marches; he had also that year 
earned the gratitude ot Ivtlw.ird 11 by vaiK[Uishing at Boroughbridge the 
Earl of Lancaster, John de Mowbray, and others, anti tiuelling their insur- 
rection. But the ne.\t vear, wearied with the weakness of the king, whom 
perhap.s he thought likely to lose his kingdom, Harcla sought Robert 
Bi lice at Luchiuaben and euteretl into traitorous terms with him for mutual 
support. Ihis was bi ought to the notice ol Edward, who sent at once Sir 
Anthoin de Lucw with three knights to apprehend Earl Harcla. On Februarv 
23rd, Luc} with a tew followers entered Carlisle Castle, concealing their arms 
undei then cl(.)aks, .md passed without challenge into the inner ward, and 
thence to the gieat hall, whence they proceeded to the priwite apaitments of 
the go\eiuoi, whom the\ found there unarmed and (.‘iigaged in writing. He 
w<is <it onci. ai tested ; but the sound (.it voices aku ined the retainers, who 
came to the rescue, ,ind the keeper of the inner wai'd was killed by Sir 
Kicluud Denton in his attempt to close the gate. Luev’s warrant, however, 
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prevailed ; the castle was surrendered tn him, and the r^overnor made close 
prisoner. On March 2nd the Chief |usticiarv, Sir [eftrev le Scrope, arrived, 
and (jn the followiiiL; day the earl was arrai_c;ned and tried, found guilty, de- 
graded, and sentenced to be himo, drawn, and i.[uartered. The sentence was 
at (Mice carried out with all its barbarous crueltv, his quarters beitpn distributed 
over the country, one of them disliourinq the castle keep. 

Edward III. m 1334, beino m Scotland, sent Edward Bahol to Carlisle 
to defend Cumberland; and in 1337 and 1345 the Scots made mcui'sions 
ayainst the fortress, which must have needed repairs, as a survev w.is 
ordered at that period. During the weak reion of Ivichai'd II., the Scots 
made several attempts against the place, in 1 3S0, and 1387; and m 

the Civil Wars of the 
iifteenth century Car- 
lisle suffered qreatlv. 


though we hear little 
renardiiio its castle. 
Edward IV. made his 
brother Richard of 
('iloster Governor of it, 
and he I'esided here, 
one of the towers be- 
ino called after him. 

Henry \' 1 II.. in or- 
der to adapt the castle 
for artillery, caused 
many alterations to 
be made, buildin"' a 
blockhouse or citadel 
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on the S. side, of similar form to tliose which he provided along the S. coast. 
Pennant describes it as oblong m sliape, with three circiiLir bastions, and a 
strong machicolated gatewav, defended m front by a iiuaat and drawbridge. 

Elizabeth built the chapel and barracks, lier arms being placed thereon ; 
but the survey of I3b3 sliow-^ that large repairs were then necessary, 70 feet 
of the wall of the outer ward, (» feet thick and 18 feet high, having fallen, 
and both the keep and the captain's tower needed repair, the parapets also 
being ruinous and deficient. 

In 15(1(8 Mary (Jiieen of Scots was brought liere with some state, after 
her landing at Workington on Sunday, May i()th, by the slierilf, Sir Richard 
Lowther, and she remained here until her reinoyal to Bolton Castle on 
July 13th, thus spending si.x weeks at this ca-^tle, where she must have received 
the insulting and pitiless re|oinders of Ehz:ibeth, and realised the loss of 
her liberty. She occupied a tower 111 the S.E. corner of the inner ward. 
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winch was of liner architecture tlian the other parts, and contained the state 
apartments for di^tinumShed visitors ; tlie lower part was Xoi nian, with a 
circular-headed u;itewav, holding' a portcullis, and havinp- a posteim on the 
rioht. The upper part was Early Euuhsh. A sketch of this tower and its 
description are j^iven in the “ History and Antiejuities of Carlisle,” published 
by leherson in ih3-S ; three years after, the tower was pulled down on account 
of its insecure state — a fate shared also by the chapel. 

In i(’)44 Cenei'al Leslie brought a Parhauientary force to Carlisle, which 
was occupied for the king by a large garrison under Sir Thomas Cllenham 
and Sir Henry Stradling. After a siege prolonged for ten months, the garrison 
was staryed out and surrendered, when the castle was occupied in force 
by the Roundheads. 

Prince Charles Edward arriyed before Carlisle at St.mnix Bank on 
N(n ember <), 1754, with a force of about 7000 men and six six-poiinder guns, 
retreating to Brampttin on being lii’cd ujion ; but on the 13th they returned 
and opened trencher against the city, and when on the 15th scaling-ladders 
were brought and an assault ordered, the garrison, which consisted of 300 
militia only, hung out a white ilag and offered to surrender. The prince 
required that the cattle should be giyen up as well a^ the town, and this 
being agreed to, the Highland army entered, and obtained a large booty 
of ai'ins and stores and 100 barrels of powder. The people of the neigh- 
bourhood had -ent their plate .md yahitible effects into the castle for safety, 
but these were ordered to be restored to their owners. A g.irrison was left 
in the castle of too men, and the princeC army then proceeded on their 
incursion into England, trom which they returned on the 20th December, 
passing one night at Carlnle to change the garrison, and retreating ne.xt day 
into Scotland, d'he same day the king's army under the Duke of Cumberland 
marched from Penrith to C.irlisle, and being received with artillery lire, raised 
batteries against the place and summoned it, wheretipon the town and castle were 
deliyered up to the royal troojis. Nearly 400 prisoners were sent to London 
with Mr. John Hamilton of .Xberdeenshire, the goyeinor, who, with another 
oflicei, was hung, drawn, and quartered. There are traces of two field- 
works in the meadows N. of the castle, cwidently prepared for the reception 
of the Scots ai my as they approached oyer the brow at Stanni.x in Xoyember 
1743 (Clark). 

Ihe plan of the castle is a right-angled triangle, of which its right angle 
is on the S.W ., and the longest side, somewhat cuiwed, from X. tt) E. ; the 
aiea contained being ,ibout 3 acres. A strong buttressed wall with bastions 
crowns the edge of the slope, and is carried on the E. and \\h sides past 
the castle to unite with the city walL. d'lie S. front is separated from the 
town bv ,i deep ditch 30 \aids bro.ad and 10 yards cleep, and a glacis. 

The walls of the inner court conyerge on a flat salient, in the middle of the 
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outer court ;it the ^atehoubc, called the Captain’s Tower. Thi> ib rectaiii;ular, 
with a low-arched Decoiated .^atew.iv and vaulted jxibba'^e furni-hed with 
;4ateb and portcullis ; in front was once a ditch ,ind a drawhiadue. Old plans 
show a small lunette battery placed near in trcint, and coininunicatinu with 
the outer oatehouse by a covered-wav ; but .dl this outside work has been 
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removed. The wall is backed hv a rampart and masonry, probably of the time 
of Henrv X’lll. 

Tile keep measures 66 feet X. and S., and (it feet E. and W., and is now 
6X feet high. It has been so much altered that the old plan cannot be well 
seen. The entrance, which had an Edwardian portcullis, is on the ground 
level on the E. face. The basement is vaulted in four compartments, and had 
a stair in the X.W. angle to the lirst floor, which has been vaulted in brick 
and is used as a mess-room ; it has a large Xoruian fireplace now walled up. 
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The second floor, reached from tlie exterior, has a wooden ceilin^, and its E. 
wall has a mural chamber once used as a prison, and hearing:; inscriptions bv 
prisoners. The third floor is vaulted m modern bi iek to carry a gun platform 
on the roof. An external stair ( Edwardian ), built against the X. face, leads 
up to the ramparts. 

The hall and the domestic biiildings, with Queen Mary's Tower, were at 
the S.E. angle, but all is now gone s ive a fragment of panelled work, part of 
a grand staircase of earlv Edwardian work which led to the chief apartments 
( Clark ). 

The X. wall of the inner ward is protected bv a rampart 27 feet thick, and 
on the outside are six enormous buttresses (Decorated or Perpendicular), to 
support it. Formerlv in the centre a spur curtain wall extended down the 
slope, ending in a round tower, for Hanking this X’^. wall : it is now removed. 
The X. face of the curtain and its X.W. coiaier have been restored in Decorated 
style, but most of the \V. wall is original {Clark). In the centre of this \V. 
wall is a small projecting Xorman tower, open at the gorge, with a postern 
cl(.)se to it ; it is continued to jriin the city wall across the outer ditch, and 
some way along this is the tower called after Richard 111., or “ Tile Tower,” 
which may be Xorman work altered. There was, it i,s said, an underground 
passage below this tower and the eiicemte. I'lie S. wall is original, with 
Xorman pilasters. Here is another postern in the wall fiaim the S.E. angle 
to the city wall, now banketl up ; this led to what is called the Lady's Walk, 
at the foot of the S. wall as far as the S. g.itehouse, which is alleged to have 
furnished the usual promenade of the captue M.irv .Stuart. 


CASTLE CRAG 

O X the sides of Lake Derweiitwater, overlooking the \'ale of Keswick, is an 
eminence of this name which w.is once occupied bv a Roman fort, and 
.uterwards by a fortress of the Xorman lords ot Dei. The materials of this 
structure are said to have been eiiniloyed in building a house on one of the 
three wooded isLmds of the Like, e.illed Lord's Island, upon whicli the Radclifte 
family had a st.itely mansion. The island was originallv a peninsula, but was 
cut oil fioiii the mainland by ,i ditch with a drawbridge, remains of which are 
still visible. This lesidence was given to a \ounger branch of the familv ; 
Sir John, the brother of Sir Cuthbert Radclilfe, lived and died here. It 
then fell to decac , .md nothing now remains of it, nor of the Roman castrum 
and the Xorman tower; for it is alleged that the stones of all were carried 
aw.i\ to build the town-h.ill ot Keswack. 1 he Derweiitwater estate e.xteiided 
for twai miles along the shore and for h.ilf a mile m depth, between the present 
road to Ambleside .md the E.ills of Lodore. 
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Thf DLTWcntwatLT;, appear to liave been ^^ettlecl in Cninherland as earlv as 
the tune of King John, and continued there till 4^ Edward 111., when Sir John 
de Derweiitwater was sheritf of tlie county, a post he also tilled in the leigii 
of Richard 11. He was the last of his race, and his property was inherited by 
liis daughter IMargaret, who, temp. Henry V , married Sir Xicholas de Radclille, 
of a family coming from the yillage of that name in Lancashire, near Bury 
(see Dilstoii], whose pedigree assumes a Ue Radclifte prior to the time of 
Henry 11. (('libsoii). Many of these Cnmberl.ind R.idchtles were buried at 
Crossthwaite. 


ADS 


( noii-r.xislnit ) 


H CTCHIXSOX says (yol. i. p. 102) that the ancient mansion-hnu-'e of 
Gilsland was at a place in the parish of W’.ilton called Castle Steed, and 
that Gilbert Bueth dwelt here (see ; also that the lords of Gilsland 

Used its ruins for building Xaworth Castle. But the fact is, that there is no 
eyidence for the existence of any castle or tower here at any time : there 
seems to haye been nothing but a Roman c.niip, the r.inip.irts and ditches 
Ilf which are still yery apparent, and from this site many altars and K'oman 
remains haye been dug. 


C A T T K R L \L N H eV L L ( muior) 

T hree miles X.WC of Bemith, situated on <i lull at the base of which 
flows the Petterill, is a good specimen of a Border peel tower, with later 
additions, which increased cn ilisalion reepiired and improyed security allowed. 
It Is not known by whom the ancient tower was erected ; it prob.ibly dates 
from the Wars of the Roses, and is similar to others m the district. It w.is 
added to in the lifteenth century, and, in the middle of the seyenteeiith, it 
receiyed the more imposing buildings, appro. idled by a Ihght ol stairs. 

The peel is a small one, to'- Ui't long by ml broad, and consists of a 
single barrel-yaulted basement lighted by nairow slits and old loops enlarged, 
the walls being 4 feet thick. In the S.W. angle a low-iiomted doorw.iy leads 
to the newel stair by which the other floors are reached. The lii'st story is 
the sol.ir, in a single apartment, with a small closet h.iying a window on 
the E., oyer which is a shield with the arms of \ aux of Catterleii. Ihe 
llooriiig of both storeys is gone, but the joist coibels remain. 'Hie second 
floor was the ladies' chamber, with windows on the X. and E. sides. 1 he 
parapet round the roof was crenellated. 

The ranges of building adiled at the end of the tower consist of a two- 
storeyed erection 21 yards long, with a hall anil kitchen and sleeping rooms 
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1 )\'frliLMd. <)\cr tile duiirwav i-^ an ni^Lnptiun bv the biiildei’, Rowland \diux 
(i"?)- d'h( hall, with a woialeii nxil, i-, a anod 'I’liclor hinldinai where the 
Inid and In', ^ue't-, dnud iii einniiiDn witli hi', letaiiRi,,. 

'Idle seeniid additnm um' iiiadi. Iw the Richmond familv, about 1^)57, <at 
nL;iit angles to the la^l laiiae; this contains a eourtliou'e and a retirma-rooin 
leaclud In stalls lioin tlu Louit, with iiiteiior rooms below, all built in tile 
stvle ol tin Rh/abeth,ui and lacubiMii aoes. 

Aitei the C'Miu|iies!, lliibirl de X'allibiis (\'au\) wrested the lands from 
W'llliid, sen ol the Sa\oii th.iiie, and lleiiiv 1 . ^ranted them to him, 
toLii tiler w ith < lilsland, dc'pc iiled lioiii the Saxon ISeiith. Idle family ot \'aux 
continiud to hold die piopcit\ lill the list |olin X'aux died, x./’., in iti4i, when 
the maiioi went with Ills dauL;liti,-! .Malii I to a ueiahboiirina squire^ Chris- 
tophei IdiLliiiiond ol lli-lilu.id Castle, lioiii whose faiiiih it Caine in 1775 bv an 
heiitss to tlw liiiki III Xoilolk, and it n now the propertv ot the Howards. 


COCK I', K tVl O n il uhi.i) 


T' 


'Ills r.istle st.tiuis on a st, e|' ,uid rocky knoll on the point of land 
toimed b\ the coiiliih nee ot the Cocker with the nver I terwent. Such 
a position was in c.iilie't tmus .1 ia\ouiite one tor the placing of a strong- 
hold ; and upon this li ianL,ul.ii space ol se.u ped lock, detenckd on all sides 
but one Iw Wall r. and peihap' lollowmc; k’oinan loiind.itions, the Xorman 
Ixiion built .1 keip, with a ba'iiotRil ciiri.iin w.ill ariaiiid the lushest Ground 
iiiclosinq Ills baili V 01 waid., and piotectcdi on the open side by a ditch 
with a balbic.in. ddii' i.cly c.i'tle iiilist h,i\e been tli.it de.stioved bv 
Henry III, m Iin \em,, aiice on Willi.iin de k'ortibus, Karl of Albemarle, 
111 i-’Ji I'ce /,; c.Ao, |.,r dn.- reiuains of these buildinqs are trace- 

able, and the sie.itsi put oi wliai iiow i xists w.is erected in 1 )ecor:itccl and 
Pel pelldii ul.u 'Ules between It'io .iild 1400. 
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iorcl i)f Skipton), wlio wa'' marncd to tins same William, k'.ai I ol Moia\ ; 
and their only son, wlio is known in j>oL-trv as “ ilie ISoy ut le-'mii’iit, 
became heir to all these l.iroe possessions in bhiplaiid, as wall as to his latliei s 
\ast territory in Scotland. lint .111 eycii nie.iti-r liitiin.- sei-med possibh tm 
this son the yictim of the Wli.irfc for when l).i\id, Kinp ol Sioil.md, ilu d, 
Malcolm his successor was nof f.iyoiired by the lliyhl.ind clans, btcaiisi lu 
hail acted as a yassal or feudatory to his cousin Kinp lleni\ II. ol l-.ii'claiid 
,it the sieoe of Toulousc, and they dcsiied to st-i this (.■oiism, this Hoy ol 
Koreinont, on the throne in his pi. ice (Skene's “C'eltic Seotkiiid, \ol. 1. 
p. 45 ^ 1 ). 

lint the catastrophe of Wharfe, 

“ W'iien F.ady .\d.ili/.i iiiDurnrd 
Her son, and lelt in Iht des|Mit 
'I'lic [laiig of unav.iiling |ii.iui,'’ 

ended all these bright yisioiis, and the I'hirfhsh l.mds lell to th ■ thne si^teis 
of the lioy — Cicely, Amabel, and Alice — who all, in thenisebes or then desei 11- 
dants, possessed Cockerniouth. 

Cicely, the eldest dtuinhter of Willi, ini l-'it/-I )nnc in ,md his wile.Mwi de 
Hotnilly, earned Skipton to her husb.ind, William le (iros, k.ai 1 o| .Mbeinaile 
(see Scarbornng/i). And their only daughter ll.iwise iiiairicd suci'cssn ely \\ ilham 
de .Mandeyille, William de Foitibus, and lialdwm de lletluine. In the second 
of whom she left ;m only son, William, who throiioh he; Ik came the second 
Eai'l of .Albemarle, and w:is the rebel in the early part ot llenry III. s la 1411. 

-Alice was the wafe of Robert de Courteiiai, as her second hiisb.md 1 1 looi, 

• ind paid to Kiiie; lohn a line of £.500, ten p.ilircys, .nid ten o\en, to ha\e llw 
liberty of her inheritance, :md not to be compelled to marry ,14,1m. She 
died s./’., when her property of Allerdale went to the descend, mts ot hei 
sister Cicely, ;md to those of her other sister .Xm.d'el, who h.itl m. in led Keyiirild 
de Lucy and had obtained the b, irony ol Copeland. 

There is a command of the yoim 4 I\m 4 Henry 111 . m leei to the sluiiii 
of Westmorhmd, following on .Albein.arle s rebellion, that he sp.iuld e.iust tlu 
castle of Cockerniouth to be besieged and destroyed to its \e:\ toimd.itioiis. 
This order seems to haye been c.irned out, though, j'eih.ips, only in p,iil, toi 
we see in the W. tower eyideiice that it was built e.iily m the tinitiuith 
century, and was destiaiyed yeiw soon .ifter, ,i toiirtei nt h-ceiiliii \ binloine 
being alleiwards erected on the old toundatioiis. W illi.iin de l-oiiibii', IsiW- 
ewer, man.iged to make his peace, and perhaps la built tin- c istle. lb- m.iiiied 
.\yehne, the heiress of Robert de Montlichet, and died 111 lejgK.oini; .111 oiiK 
son, Willi.aii', whose second wate was Labi'l de Kip. nils (legyi, 'istei .ind 
heiress of lialdwan de Redyers, K.irl of Deyon. Willi.un died 111 i 2U0, .ind his 
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widow had Cockennoutli as her dower ; but the immense possessions of the 
Earls of Devon and of De Fortibus fell to Aveline, sole heiress of this last 
William and Isabella de Redvers, so that she became a suitable match tor Prince 
Edmond ‘‘ Crouchback," Earl of Lancaster, whom she married in 1269. She 
died six years afterwards, and her vast property was escheated to the Crown, 
though descendants of the two sisters Cicely and Amabel were still living. 

Edw.ird 1 . retained Cockeriuouth Castle in his own hands, and Edward II. 
handed it over first to Piers Gaveston, and afterwards to Sir Andrew Harcla, 
whose rebellion and destruction are related under Carlisle Castle. 

Then Anthony de Lucv, who had claimed the property, being a descendant 
of Amabel, the second sister of the Boy of Egremont, was, in return for his 
capture of Harcla, presented with Cockeriuouth. He died in 1343, and his 
son 'riiomas married Margaret, one of the three coheiress sisters of John de 
Multon ; the other two being married, Elizabeth to Robert de Harrington, 
and Joan to Robei t de Kitzwalter ; and each of the three became entitled to 
a third ot the Egremont barony. 'I'liis Tlioma-. de Lucv is given bv Froissart 
as one of the companion^ of Edward III. in Xormandv in 1346, and he pro- 
bably fought at Crecy. He repaired the bastion at the W. salient of this castle 
and built the great hall. His son .\nthonv succeeded him in 13(15, but died in 
the Holy Land, whereupon his sister .Mtuid, the wife of Gilbert de Lhnfrtiville, 
E:u 1 of Angus, bec.ime heiress of the Lucy line. This Anthony de Lucy was 
lord of Cockeriuouth from 2 Edward 11 . to 17 Edward 111 ., and being a 
high milittiry chief on the marches, probablv kept his castle in proper order. 
It may haw been he who remodelled the Xonnan work, and built the new 
front of the inner waid and the gre.it kitciieii, m the Decorated period (Clark). 
1 he Lady .M.iud h.id by the Etirl of .Angus a daughter, who tifter the earl’s 
death (.S Richard II.) married Henry Percy, 1st Earl of Xorthuinberland. 
F.uhng her own heirs, the honour of Cockei mouth was settled on the heirs 
male of her husband, who were to we.ir the arms of Perev (a blue lion), and 
of Lucy (3 lucies), tiuarterly ; and the rem.'under taking elfect, Cockennoutli 
passed to the Percy descendants of Earl Heiirv's lirst wife Margaret, daughter 
of R.ilph, Lord Xevill of R.iby. Tlie arms of all these families appear on the 
shields over the castle gatehouse built by this earl, bv whom the area of the 
fortress was trebled by the e.xteiision of the outer ward, eastward. Maud died 
111 131)^, and Earl Henry, like in, my other nobles, alter helping to place Boling- 
broke on the thn.ine, turned against him and joined Owen Glendower and 
Roger Mortimer ; he was beheaded after the light on Br, unham Moor in 
140S, his eldest son, Henry, “ Hotspur," having been sl.un at the b.ittle of Shrews- 
bury live ye. Us before. His grandson, the second earl, fell at St. Albans, and 
the third earl at I owlon (14(11), when the est.ites became forfeited to the Crown 
by attainder, aiK.l this c.istle and honour were then granted to Richard, Earl 
of Waiwick, and, .ifter his death, to Henry, 4th Earl of Xorthuinberland, who 
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\v;ib murdered at his seat of Cock Lodge, York^^hire. The hfth earl, who did 
not live here, died in 1527, being the lirst of these lords who died a natural 
death during 150 years, ;ind the sixth died leaving his [iropeitv to the 

Crown. 

The Percvs were thus dispossessed for twenty years, but in i s 57 Thomas 
Percy was restored, and when Oueen Mary Stuart landed at Workington, at the 
mouth of the Uerwent, in 15OS, and was by the sheritf. Sir Richard Lowther, con- 
ducted to Cockermouth Castle, Earl Thomas hastened to receiye her tliere, and 
desired to bring her to his grander home of Alnwick, which, from the pioximity 
t)f that castle to the coast, was not permitted by Eli/abeth. 

In 1577 a suryey of the castle was made, which stated that the fabric was 
then in a great state of decay “ as well in the stone work as timber work tliereol.” 
This was in the time of Henry, eighth earl, who, being conlined in the Tower for 
complicity in Throgmorton’s plot for lilierating the Oueen of Scots, was in 15^5 
found dead in his bed in the Bloody Tower, with three bullets in his side, lbs 
son Henry, ninth earl, called “The Wiz.ird," was also committed to the 'bower 
on the charge of being concerned in the (iimpowder Plot, and remained there 
for lifteen years ; he died in ii)32, and was followed by Earl .Xlgei'non, whose son 
Earl Jocelyn (ele\’euth) ended the male line of his race, and Cockermouth came 
by his daughter and sole heiress to Charles Seymour, Duke of Somei’set. 'I’heii' 
son, Duke Algernon, created Earl Egreinont and Baron Cockermouth, died in 
1750, leaymg a daughter, but Cockermouth Castle and the earldom were settled 
on Sir Charles Wyndliam, the grandson of Duke Algeiaion, and thus descended 
to George, the last earl, who died legitimate, lea\ing this castle to his 
natural son. 

The entrance is at the X. end of the E. front, formerly through an open 
barbican with a drawbridge, and thence through a three-storeyed gatehouse 
(cii'. 1400) which has a line newel staircase with groined roof. Inside the walls 
are modern buildings and traces of early ones, and on the left is an ascent to 
the tlagst.iff tower at the S.E. angle of the wall, and to the wall allure. In 
front is the great face of the inner w.ird ( i ijpo), which once had belore it a 
dry ditch across the courtyard. Passing through the inner gateway in the 
centre we cross the cellars or prisons, formed within what was originally the 
first moat, and by a steep flight of stairs ascend into the inner ward, where, on 
the right, is the castle well, and an entrance into the great hall which abuts on 
the kitchen. This is a huge tower, open to the roof, and haying a gallery across 
its X. side which led into the hall, with recessed pantries below it, and on its 
opposite side a newel staircase in the wall to the roof. The hall measures 
48 feet in length by feet, and bevond it runs a range of solar or state apart- 
ments, whose inner wall h. is disap[ieared. In the salient circular tower at the 
\V. the archers’ seats still remain in the windows. Perhaj^s the chapel stood 
oyer the great entrance. 
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In Aui^ust 1648 the cnstic was held for tlie Parliament, and beins^ attacked 
by a Rovalist force it held out for a inontli, until I'elieved by General Ashton. 
As there are no battlements remaining, there seems good reason to believe that 
the fortress was dismantled at this period. 


CORBY {))iiiior) 

O x the E. side of the Eden, four miles E.S.E. of Carlisle, stood this fortress, 
built on a precipitous cliff impending over the river, on the site of a 
still earlier work. The square walls of its keep were incorporated in the 
later mansion built about the middle of the sixteenth century. 

The manor of Corby was given by Henry II. to Hubert de \kuix, who 
gave it to one Odard, whose descendants assumed the name of De Corby. 
In the reign of Edward I. this De Corby family gave wav to the Richmonds, 
who 16 Edward II. conveyed the propertv to Andrew de Harcia, afterwards 
Earl of Carlisle, after whose execution (see Carlisle) it was bestowed in 1335 
on Richard de Salkeld for his former good service in assisting in the capture 
of the earl. His descendant in the reign of Henry VH. left two daughters, 
and the families derived from them owned Corby, and in 1606 and 1624 
sold their moieties to Lord William Howard, who gave the place to his 
second son, Sir Francis, ancestor of the present proprietor. Lord W. Howard, 
or Belted Will, is written of in the Memoir of Xaworth (q.vl). 

There is little of antiquity apparent in the existing structui-e, so many 
and various have been the alterations and additions made thereto. The castle 
is surrounded by celebrated and very beautiful grounds. 


D A C R E {minor) 

T he river Eamont, flowing E. from Ldlswater, receives at its X. bank 
the small stream of the Dacre beck, and about a mile from this place 
up the beck, at the mouth of a pleasant valley, stands this castle on a spur 
of high ground, with the village of Dacre close beside it. William of 
Malmesbui } , w 1 iting ,-\.D. 1131, mentions a castle at Dacre as being the place 
where Constantine, King of the Scots, and Eugenius, King of Cumberland, 
put themselves and their kingdoms under Athelstane, the King of England, 
about the year 927. But whatever may have been the rude fortress of 
those days, the present one, from its Early English style, was not built 
till some time in the thirteenth century. It was perhaps erected by 
Ranulph de Dacre, who was a firm Royalist during the Barons’ War, and 
was sheriff of the county, as his father was before him, dying 14 Edward 1 . 
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His family doubtless took their name from the place, and lived here probably 
till by the abduction of Margai et de Multon, the heiress of Gilsland, in 1313 
(see Naivorth and Kirko^zvald), Ralph de Dacre obtained the line seat of 
Kirkoswald, which formed an abode more heiittiii}^ the increased importance 
of his person and family. These Dacres were bold men of high spirit and 
reputation, and were as successful in love as in the State. Sir Thomas at 
the end of the fifteenth century followed his ance-^tor's example in acquiring 
the lordship of Greystoke by a marriage of elopement. 



DACRE 


In the seventeenth century Thomas, Lord Dacre of the South, cieated 
Earl of Sussex ihyq (see Hiirstuiojiccaiix, Sussex), made many additions to 
the building, inserting also the square-headed windows, and placing his aims 
(which quartered Lennard, Fiennes, Dacre, and Multon) over the entrance. 
He died in 171S sp. male, when his earldom ceased, and the barony of 
Dacre fell into abevance between his two daughters, Barbara and Anne, \\ho 
sold Dacre to Sir Christopher Musgrave of Edenhall. It was afteiwaids sold 
to i\fr. E. \V. Hasell of Dalemain. 

Dacre Castle consists of a plain massive stone tower, almost squaie in 
form, with large square turrets projecting at the E. and W . coineis, squaie 
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witli the tcnver, and at the X. and S. angles two other smaller turrets, set 
diagonally like buttresses. The summit of both tower and turrets has a 
crenellated parapet, the height of this from the ground being about 66 feet. 
The large turret on the \V. contains a broad newel staircase leading to the 
upper storevs and the battlements, and the one on the E. side has ft)ur small 
apartments. Against this latter is built, on the outside, a flight of stairs giving 
access to the pointed doorway of the castle. Of the two smaller turrets, that 
on the X. contains room,', for sleeping accommodation, and the oppo.-'ite one 
was appropriated to garden )bes and drains, and is now blocked up. 

The outer walls are very strong, being Si feet thick. The basement has 
two barrel-vaulted chambers for cellars or dungeons, dimly lighted. Above 
these, with its oven and tireplaces, is the original hall or kitchen, formerly 

a single apaitment 36 feet long bv 21 feet wide ; opposite the fireplace is a 

curious recess with a shelf and water drain, like a piscina. The chamber 
of the second floor is called by tradition “The Room of the Three Kings,” 
from the legend of William of Malmesbury ; it is 17 feet high to the wooden 
ceiling, and a minstrels’ gallery seems to have formei ly occupied its E. wall, 
reached by a stair from the turret .and a mural passage. 

A large moat, once 15 to 20 feet deep, and from 30 to 50 feet wide, 

extends from the X.E. of the castle, and forms a qu tdrangular enclosure 

150 feet square, being still tilled with water. The court thus enclosed prob.ably 
held the stables and offices, and the outer defences were perhaps closed on the 
tower by palisades. 


DALSTON HALL (minor) 

T he manor-house of Little Dalston, King four miles to the S.W. of 
Carlisle, is a building which, like Xaworth, has expanded from the 
original peel, the tower at the E. end of the range of building measuring 
31 feet by 25! feet. Little Dalston w.is a manor within the barony of Dalston, 
which was presented by Hanulph de IMeschines, Earl of Ciimberkind, to 
Robert de Valhbus or Vaiix, the brother of Hubert of (filsland. He took 
the name of the place, which he enjoved until Stephen ceded Cumberland 
to King David ; but this manor he gave to a younger brother, whose descen- 
dants kept it till lytii. 

Sir William Dalston, cre.ated baronet in 1640, was a staunch Rovalist and 
suffered considerably in the cause. During the long siege of Carlisle in 1644, 
he had to retire before tiener.il Leslev, who seized on his house and converted 
it into headquarters. He died in 1637, and the male line failed at the death 
of Sir (deorge, the tlfth baronet, in 1765, who, however, had sold the propertv 
five years before to ^fonkhoiise Davison, after whose death it was purchased 
(1795) by J. lines Sowerby, in whose family it remains. 
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This old fort is situated on an eminence overlooking the valley of Caldew, 
and i-. at present used as a farm-house. It consists of two square einhattled 
towers echeloned 50 feet apart, and connected hy inferior huildin<4s. Upon 
a cornice is seen this old inscription : 3Dal0tOIl Clijahctlj toipljC llltlD 

bplDjIXff,” which is thought to refer to an owner in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The fabric itself is ancient, but the square-headed 
windows are of the date of Henry \’ 11 I. The tower is of the same type as 
all peels, in three storeys, with a staircase in the wall. 


D R A \V DYKES {Iion-iwiilcnt) 

T he tower of this name, in the township ot Linstock, was Iniilt in lOyO 
by [ohn Aehonby on the site of an old Bolder foitress, which was 
removed during that century, but of which there are no remains, nor any 
history. The vallum of the Roman wall is clearly traceable in front of the 
castle ; the three busts on the top of the tower are said to have come from 
tlie wall, but thev ha\c nothing Roman about them {J. C. Ihiia). 


DRUMBURGH twih/wq 

C LOSE to the Roman wall, at tiie head of the Solway Eirth, qf miles from 
Burgh, ai'e considerable remains of a line specimen of an old fortitied 
manor-house. Leland, writing of it in 1531), says; “.At Driimbiirygh, the Lord 
Dacres father builded upon old ruiiies a prety pyle for defence of the country. 
The stones of the I’ict wall were [lulled down to build it.” It was ancientl\' a 
seat of the Bruns, lords of Ifowness, and afterwards belonged to the barony of 
Burgh, which passed bv heiresses through the several great lamilies of Estriver, 
Eiigaine, l)e Morville, Dacie, and Howard (see Three;-///, R:c.). It now belongs 
to the Earl of Lonsdale, since in 1(178 Henry, Duke of Norfolk, sold the demesne 
to ]ohn Aglionbv, who repaired the castle, then in rums, anti later conveyed 
It to the earl’s ancestor, Sir John Lowther, in exchange for Xiinnerv, the head 
of the Arniathwaite manor. Thomas, Lord Dacre, rebuilt the structure in the 
reign of Henry \' 1 IL, and in itiNo |ohii .-\glionbv inserted new square windows ; 
so although built at the end of the lonrteenth, or at the beginning of the lifteenth 
century, its appearance is quite changed, and there is nothing now of a castel- 
lated nature remaining. 
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DUNWALLOGHT (uou-cxistent) 

T his castle was in the parish of Ciiinrew. Here Williani cle Dacre had 
a manor-house, which in i Edward II. (1307) he obtained a licence to 
fortify. It was then written as Diininalloght, and there are some existing 
traces of if. 


EGREMONT {minor) 

T he castle stands on a remarkable hill close to the town, commanding the 
ford over the Eden and the bridge of later date, — a most favourable site 
for a fortress, but no traces exist of anv fortification earlier than the twelfth 
century, though there may have been a hill-fort in prehistoric tunes. 

When William de Meschines obtained the barony of Copeland from 
H enry II., he built on this “cop” a fort to protect himself against a hostile 
population and also from the attacks of the Scots. There is shown under 
CocKERMOfTH how Allerdale below Derwent came to Alice de Romilly and 
William Fitz-Duncan, Earl of Moray, and also the disposition of the lands after 
the death of their son, “The Boy of Egreinont,” — so called, perhaps, from having 
been horn here in the castle of his grandmother Cicely de Meschines. His sister 
Amabel or Annabel married Lambert de M niton, the eldest son of Thomas de 
Multon of Holbeach, Lincolnshire, and brought to her husband these lands and 
the castle, to which he is said to have added the great hall. He died in 1247, 
the property descended for three generations of the same family to Thomas 
De Multon in 1243, who, an important man (T his day, figures in the Roll of 
Caerlaverock. He died about the time of the Bruce’s raid into Engl md in 
1315, leaving a widow Eleanor, who had for her dower the castle of Egreinont 
with its lands. 

John de Multon, the last of his race, died s.p. in 1335, when the barony 
passed to his three sisters, the atput baronue, i.c., the castle and lands, falling 
through the eldest, |oan, to Robert Eitzwalter. 

We ne.xt hear of Egreinont in 1371, when Waltei', the son of this loan and 
Robert Eitzwalter, being taken prisoner in the invasion of Gasconv, had to 
mortgage the castle in order to raise .^looo for his ransom. f-’erhaps this 
money was furnished by the Percy family and was never redeemed, since in 
1449 Thomas Percy, a son of Hotspur, was created Baron Egreinont of 
Egreinont Castle; he was slain at the battle of Northampton in 1460, when the 
title expired, but this property remained with his family. 

About the year 1528, Henry Algernon Percy, 6th Earl of Northumberland, 
the early lover of Anne Boleyn, bought from Robert, \dscount Eitzwalter, one 
third part of this ancient barony and castle, whereby he seems to have acquired 
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the greater portion of the whole property ; but on the death of tins earl 
in 1537 the entire Percy estates fell to the Crown, and were afterwards 
granted by Philip and Mary in 1557 te> Ins nephew Thomas, at wln)se exe- 
cution, in connection with the rising in the North in 1572, his brother 
Henry inherited. 

A survey was then made of the Percy estates, and at Egremont it was found, 
in 157H, that “the Castle of Egremont is now almost ruinated and decay'd, 
save that some part of the old stonework & walls thereof are yet standing, 
& one chamber therein now used for the Court house in like rum iS: decay. 
About which castle is a pleasant dry dich, N without the said dich hath been 
the base court now called the Castle-garth, the site of which said C.istle together 
with the said Castle-garth contain by est. 2 acres & worth to be lett p. aim. 
14s. Od.” Such condition of 
the old fortress at that date 
is SLitficient to account for its 
present state, without ascribing 
its further ruin to the Parlia- 
mentary forces of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Tile castle occupies an oval- 
shaped eminence, the sides of 
which have been scarped on 
all sides, its highest point being 
at the X., where perhaps stood 
the original tower of the Mes- 
chines, and where Buck's draw- 
ing of 1730 shows a high raised 
tower fronting the road from St, Bees Abbey (also founded bv William de 
Meschines) to Egremont. Kound the crest of this hill ran the enceinte wall, 
which once had bastion towers at various points. 

The square entrance tower remains at the S.W. corner, the lower part of 
which, with a considerable length of the curtain wall adjoining on the left of 
it, is of the lirst half of the twelfth century, according to Mr. Jackson (Tnuis- 
actions of the Cuinberlaitd and Westuiorland Antiquarian SvLioty, vol. iv.), and 
contains herring-bone work, as appears on the drawing gi\en. There was a 
steep approach up to the drawbridge, and a circular Norman gateway opened 
into a groined archwav, defended by strong door^. 

The outer ward is 120 feet in length and ends in front of the great hall, 
built cir. i2ho, which formed a defeii'ible dwelling of the nature of a keep 
(as at Knaresborough), with an entrance defended by a portcullis. Traces 
of screens and window seats remain, but little of this building now exists ; 
the lights were double, and raised far above the court. No chapel is to be 
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found, but :is the walls of the inner bailev have nearly peri>hecl, this and 
other buildings which we now seek in vain may have been situated 
here. 

The salient on the S. was formed by a thirteenth-ceiituiy circular bastion, 
which has vanished. 

Below the upper ground there runs round the castle a broad lower terrace, 
also scarped ; on the inner side of this was the ditch, of which a portion 
remains near the S.W. entrance. The barbican at the main entrance has 
gone entirely, as likewise have defences which perhaps stood at two other 
points of approach up the scarp of the terrace, round which probably ran 
a strong palisade. Below the S. end of the hill were the pleasaunce and 
gardens, and perhaps the tilt-yard. This is the castle to which, as told bv 
Wordsworth, is attached the legend of the Horn of Egiemont, relating to its 
possession by the Lucys, which could not, however, have lasted many years 
after 1335 . 


GREYSTOKE, or GREYSTOCK (chief) 

T his beautiful mansion of the Howards, occupying the site of the ancient 
castle, was built in the seventeenth century by tlie Hon. Chailes 
Howard ; but subsequent owners, Dukes of Xorfolk, have added to and 
greatly embellished the work of those days. It stands on an eminence 
protected on the E. and S. by a rocky bank, below which a small stream 
flowed on its way to join the Betterill. There are but few remains of 
the ancient fortress, which was demolished by the Parliament after its 
capture in the Civil War. “ Some broken towers are seen to the E., and 
in the back part of the present mansion some other old edifice appears” 
(Hutchinson). 

The Conqueror gave Cumberland to Ranulph de Mesclunes, who granted 
this barony to one Lyulph, to whom it was confirmed bv Henry 1., and 
whose postei ity assumed the name of ( ji'evstiick. 1 he (Irec’stocks coiitiuued 
here in unbroken succession, generally Irom father to sun, with much honour 
and wealth, intermarrying with the best families in the land, until the reign 
of Heniy \ 11., when Robert, the son of [\aljih, Eord (Irevstock, concluded the 
line, leaving an only daughter. She, being lady of Creystock and Wem, eloped 
from Brougham Castle one night and married Thomas, Lord Dacre of Cilsland, 
wheieupon her estates went to the Dacres, whose race ended m the male line 
at the death of George, an inf.mt, from the effects of a fall in the nursery, in 
II Elizabeth. His sisters then succeeded. The eklest, Anne, became the wife 
of Philip, Earl of Arundel, eldest son of the Duke of Xorfolk, and brought 
Gie\ stock to that famiK ( see i\ aici'rtn). 1 he old castle must have been built 
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in tile fourtcentli century by William, Loicl (}rey>tuck, who obtained a licence 
from Edward III., and who built aKo the cattle of Morpeth ; he died in 1 S5(i. 
(IreyMoke was garrisoned and held for King Charles, but in ifigX it wa-. 
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c.iptuied b} a Pai hanientary force ol (leneral Lambert s division, and was then 
burnt and destroyed. It Ntood in a park of =;oo acres. 


HARBY BROW (mmor) 

N ear the village of Allhallows and not far from Aspatria, on the X. bank 
of the Eden, is an old peel tower, 30 leet sejuare and bo feet high, now used 
as a farm-house. 


HAY, OR HAYES i^noH-cxisttHt) 

I N the Whitehaven district, half a mile from Distington, was once the 
residence of the Aloresby familv, and the manor-house of the lords of 
Distington. Little remains of the place except a portion of the X. wall, but 
its foundations may be traced over a considerable area. 
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H I G H H E A D {minor) 

T his place lies about eight miles S. of Carlisle, in the township of Ivegill. 

The tower belonged to the barony of Dalston, and is called in old records 
“ Pela de Hivehead,” - showing that originally it was a peel tower only. 1 he 
manor belonged to Sir Andrew Harcla (see Larhs/r), and after his e.\ecution to the 
Crown. In i ^2h Ralph Dacre obtained a grant of it and of the tower for ten years, 
after the expire of which William L’Anglevs, or L’Englise, was made custodian for 
life. In 1^42 (ih Edward III.) Wilhelnnis Lengleys, “ dilectus vallettus noster,” 
had a licence to crenellate his house of Hevheved, and this is probably the date 
of the new buildings then added to the old peel. His son in 135^^ built the 
chapel, which was but a mean edilice. From the Langleys the property passed 
in 1550 by sale to lohn Richmond, in whose time the building was altered 
and enlarged, and all that remains of the old castle was then incorporated. 
His descendant Christopher Richmond left two daughters, the elder of whom 
became the wife of S. Gledhill, and the younger, Elizabeth, married Peter 
Brougham of Skelton, whose son, Henry Richmond Brougham, the High 
Sheriff of Cumberland, spent 410,000 upon new buildings here, procuring 
workmen from Italy to carry out the plaster-work. He died in 1740, before the 
place was fini-hed, and the house passing into the hands of two hunilies, 
half of it to each, was neglected by both, and fell partially into ruin. In 
the present century, the famous lawyer. Lord Chancellor Henry Brougham, 
a descendant of one of the owners, became purchaser of the castle, which 
has since been placed in hct'er repair, and is now used as a farm-house. 
There was once a good deal of carved woodwork about the building, which 
has been removed to Brougham Hall. 

Mr. h'erguson says that the remains of the ancient peel have to be sought 
behind the panels of upper bedrooms. Buck gives a drawing of Highhead as 
it appeared m 1739. 

This grand structure stands on the brink of a rockv ravine, overhanging 
the Ive rivulet which Hows below. Lpon three sides the position is strong 
by nature, and upon the fourth the defences were assured bv a massive wall 
andiron gates. In Bucks view there is shown the ruined gatehouse with a 
staircase turret in the inner corner, ending in a look-out, and on each side 
a high embattled wall ; on the brink of the rocks stand the shattered remains 
of a large tower. H. R. Broughams work must have commenced immediately 
after the taking of this sketch, and the building as erected bv him is in a 
singularly inappropriate Italian style, with a balustrade parapet at top support- 
ing a grand pediment decorated with figures in high relief. A double flight 
of stairs leads to the entrance, which conduct.s to ;i great hall with rows of 
Ionic columns, and corridors branching off right and left to the various 
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apartments ; in the inicEt rises a hire staircase, in two tli.e;hts, to the 
upper storeys. 

The only remaining portion of the ancient Inukhny is at tlie S.Wh side, 
incorporated in tlie present house, and made to match tile new work hv a 
new stone facing. 


HUTTON JOHN ( uiinoy) 

T his is a peel belonging to the chain of Border towers extending through 
the Eamont and Eden v.illeys, among which are Yanw.itli and D.icre, 
and perhaps Blencowe, which is, however, a Hall of the fourteenth century. 

It is a square embattled tower, witli added wings of later d.ite, the work 
of Andrew Hudleston in i(>h 2 , when, after being driven away fi'om his other 
possessions, he retired here with ids f.miilv. 'I'lie building was .iltcred ag.iin at 
the end of the hist centniw, but still retains its .mcieiit .i|ipcar<mce. 

The old peel seems to elite from about iqhj, when it was the property of 
William de Hoton, being held under (irevstoke. d'he Hotoiis were here in 
the thirteenth centurv, and possibly began to build at that period. 

The structure is in two storeys, and measures 38 feet long by 30 feet wide ; 
it has some interesting masonrv and arms upon it. A branch ot the Hotons 
or Huttons held it till Bs'iq, when an heiress, .Margaret, sister of the last male 
heir, brought the propertv to hei' husband, .Xiutixw Hudleston, whose familv 
afterwards parted with the greater part of the l.mds to Charles, iith Duke 
of Norfolk, It was a member of this family. Father ]ohn Hudleston, who 
assisted in the escape of Charles 1 1 , after the battle of Worcester (September 
11151), and followetl him ui his exile and wanderings, attending him on his 
deathbed. A portr.iit of this priest is preserved here. 


I R T H I N G T O N 

T he Chronicle of Lanercost shows the caput barcnicc of the barony of 
Gilsland to ha\-e been .it Irthington, a village on the X. side of the river 
Irthing, 2I miles from Brampton. Here w.is once .1 Roman camp, where 
now stands the Nook farm-house, alongside of which is an ancient mound, 
on which the English owners, the Irthing.is, built their wooden homestead, 
and which was perhaps included m the Norman castle afterwards erected 
upon the site of the Roman camp. 

Ranulph de Mcschines, after the Conquest, had granted the baronv of 
Gilsland to his kinsman or follower Hubeit de \'aux or \’.illibus, and with 
the consent ot Heniv II. his tamilv contuuied to possess it. The lands had 
belonged to a Celtic family c.illed Bueth, one of whom, Gille Mor, was 
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driven out bv the Contiueror ; but when Kin" David obtained Cumberland 
from Stephen, he supported Gille Mor Bneth against the Norman possessor, 
Robert de \haix. On Henrv II. regaining Cumberland from the Scots, 
this Robert re-entered on his propertv, and the legend runs that he invited 
his rival Bueth to a friendlv trvst at Castle Stearls, and there treacherously 

murdered him. It was bv wav of expiating this deed that, about ii6q, 

Robert de Wiux is said to have founded the priorv of Lanercost. 

There is no evidence as to when Irtlungton Castle was destroved ; the 
foundations of it are well ascertained. Maclauchlan (“Memoir of the Roman 
Wall ’’) says that the centre of the present f.irm-house occupies what was once 
the site of the ancient castle : its dimensions were about c)6 feet bv 75 feet, 

with a tower at the S. .mgle, and perhaps at the others. The middle of the 

castle was about 50 yards trom the mound, ,md the walls were some 10 vards 
clear of the ditch surrounding that elevation. The mound has been lowered 
in order to tijrm a garden on its summit. Manv Roman remains, coins, &c., 
have been found here. 


I R T O N (iiihiur) 

T his is an early Border tower, square and embattled, on the W. side of 
the county, which has been incorporated in the modern dwelhng-house 
with other portion' ol the old building — the home of an ancient family 
who took their name trom the pi. ice and the river Irt. The manor was 
held as tar hack as the reign of Henry 1. by their ancestor Berti'am de Irton, 
whose successor Adam became a Knight Hospit.iller and went to the Crusades. 
The family has continued here in high standing and honoui through all the 
vicissitudes ot the country. One member. Sir 'riu.imas Irton, was knighted 
for his conduct at Floddeii (1513), and others have tilled the office of High 
Sheriff for Cumberland until late in the last centurv ; the present owner is 
Mr. Samuel hton. 


K I R K O S W A L D ( tjiinor) 

T he remains of this once magnilicent abode of the Dacres are situated 
on rising ground about 200 yards S.E. of the town, in a tine valley, 
eight miles from Penrith. The town was called after St. Oswald, King of 
Northumbria. 

This favourite residence of the lords of Oilskind is said to have been built 
oiigin.dlc be Ranulph or Randolph de Eiigain, Baron of Burgh, who married 
the heiress of the Triveis family not long after the Concpicst. His grand- 
daughter Ada brought the inherit.mce to Simon de Morville, and, in the 
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second year of Jolin, Sir de Murville obtained a licence to fortif\' the 

castle and enclose a park. This Baron of Burrth and Kirko^wald, ha-^ 

in error been confounded witii his notorious namesake who w.i^ one of the 
murderers of Becket. The .tssassin c>f St. Thomas, however, w.is Hm^h, lord 
of Westmorl.ind and Knaresborouph at the time when Kirkoswald was held 
by Simon de Alorville, the ^larandfather of Sir Hii.r^h, who fortilied the ca-.tle. 

After three generations of this family the lands went with an heiress to the 
Multons of Holbetich, who as owners greatly enlarged the fortress (temp. 
Edward II.). In the seventh year of this king, the castle aiul manor passed 
by the runaway marriage of Margaret de Multon to Ranulph de D.icre of 
Dacre (see Xazcvrl'i), and the new owners made this place their favourite 
residence ; so th:it in the fifteenth ;ind sixteenth centuries, Kirkoswald rose 
to its full splendour, and in or about 1500 the cattle received its last 
additions from Thomas, Lord Dacre, who “encompassed it with a large- 
ditch for better security, and beautified it at great expense." This Sir Thomas 
held the propeity from 1485 till 1525, and bv carrying off at night from 
Brougham Castle the young heiress Elizabeth, daughter of the last Lord 
Greystoke, he united her barony of Grevsti.ike to Kirkoswald. During his 
wardenship of the iNIarches he lived chietly here, and some of his despatches 
are dated from this place. 

Upon the division of the vast possessions of the Dacres into the two 
branches of Dacres of the Xorth and Dacres of the South, tins castle fell 
to the latter, that is, to the Fiennes ;uk1 Lennard families ; the hist of whom 
marrying a natural daughter of Charles II. by the Duche-'s of Cleveland, 
was created Earl of Sussex, and died 111 1715, leaving two dtiughters. The 
property was then exposed for sale, and was purcluised by Sir Christopher 
Musgrave, Bart., of Edeiihall, in whose family it continues. 

These South Dacres, however, did not live here, and under their rule the 
place was little cared for and fell into ruin ; at last it was dismantled bv 
order of Lord Dacre, and was also suli|ected to spoliation to a vast extent, 
a quantity of the carved wood and of painted glass iiiuliiig its wav to Lowther 
and Corbv. Lord Mhlliam How.ird enriched his castle of Xaworth with 
curious genealogical glass windows and the panelled ceiling of the hall - 
all miserably burnt there m the tire of 1844 (see Ah.xv/V//). In i()22 the 
beautiful chapel roof of Kirkosw.ikl was removed, aiul put up over the 
library of Belted Will; so that in i()88 Thomas Denton wrote of this castle 
as “a bare shell or heap of stones." Buck's drawing of ipiO shows it almo-.t 
as ruinous as it is at present ; some walls, however, were then standing which 
have since been removed for use in other buildings. 

The castle stands in the centre of a sp.ice of about 1 acres, enclosed 
bv a rectangular moat, 30 to 40 feet wide, and from ij to iS feet deep, 
which is supplied by a brook m the park above. In the W. angle of the 
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moat is a separate outwork, an outlying mound which once was fortihed, 
surrounded bv water, and thinking the drawbridge on the \V. side. There 
are no traces of the gatehouse which, with this bridge over the moat, 
gave admittance to the outer ward. Tlie buildings of the castle formed a 
square of about 150 feet, and two towers partly remain on the S. face of it, 
having a vaulted basement and two floors. On the X. side stands a tall 
slender tower, tolerably entire, feet in height, built diagnnallv to the castle 
wall ; it contains a spiral staircase, admitting to the three floors of the castle 
by mural galleries, the doorw.ivs to the several entrances still remaining. 
There is a fourth doorwav leading to the battlements, which have all dis- 
appeared. On this X. face were situated the chapel and chief apartments, 
the great hall Iving probably on the E. side. 

Sandford, visiting Kirkosw.ild in lOio, declares this castle to have been 
“the fairest fabrick that ever eves looked upon. The hall 1 have seen too 
feet long, & the great portraiture of King Brute lying at the end of the 
roof of this hall and of all his succeeding Kings of England. In this grand 
Castle 1 was some Oo years ague, when there was many fair towres and 
chambers & chapels.” 

On the \V. face, among grassy mounds and heaps of rubbish, can be 
traced the site of the inner gatehouse, and in the outer ward th.it of the 
stables and offices. It seems possible that before the moat was added by 
Sir Thonuis Dacre, in 1500, there was an outer wall of defence. Xothing 
remains now of the Xorman castle, all that we see being chiefly the buildings 
of the tune of Edward II. 


LIDDELL, OR LYDDAL ( llOli-l'Xlsfl'//t) 

A t Liddell there is a strong earthwork entienchnient, about two miles from 
Xetherby, called the .Mote, situated on a lofty cliff overlooking a vast 
expanse of country. At one end of the enclosure is a high mound, and in 
the middle lie the foundations of a square building. The work is further 
strengthened on its weaker side bv a curved lunette m front. 

Leland appears to be the authority tor this work having contained a castle. 
He says : “ This was the noted place of a geiitilman cawled Svr Walter Selebv, 
the which was killed there, X the place destroyed \ ii King Edward the Thvrde 
time, when the Scottes went to Dyrhain.” It is said to have been taken by 
storm by David II., who c.iiised the two sons of Sir Walter to be strangled 
before their father's face, and then conimanded their parent to be beheaded. 

This is all disallowed, however, in a paper on the work by Mr. K. S. 
Eerguson, published in the Tra)isactioiis of the Cnmbcihaiul ArchiCoh\^iial Society, 
vol. ix. He affirms it to have been purely a Roman post, and denies that anv 
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cabtle existed here, though perhaps tliere may have been an early sixteenth- 
century abode of the Graham family. 

Tlie barony of Liddell was held bv the Crown from 1343 till the seventeenth 
century, when James 1 . granted it to Francis, Earl of Cumberland, who sold 
Liddell in 1629 to the ancestors of the Grahams of Xetherbv, of whose estates 
it still forms a part. 


LINSTOCK (minor') 

L instock is a square peel on the Borderland N.W. of Carlisle. It was 
j granted by Henry 1 . to his chaplain Walter, and given by him to the prior 
and convent of Carlisle ; afterwards, frmn the foundation of the bishopric in 
1133, it was for nearly 200 years the residence of the bishops. Bishop Irtoii, 
a prelate employed by the king in negotiations with the Scots, died here in 
March 1292, after a tedious journey in the snow to attend the Parliament in 
London. The next year Bishop Halton entertained here John Romaine, Ai ch- 
bishop of York, and a suite of 300 persons, on his wav to Hexham. In 1307 
Edward 1 . came with his cpieen, and was sumptuously lodged for six days 
by the Bishop. Linstock was, however, an insecure retreat, lying exposed 
to the incursions of the Scots, who were small respecters of persons, and during 
the time of the soldier bishop, who was governor of Carlisle, the annoyances and 
the difficulties of defence were so great that about this time it was abandoned 
and deserted ; and so it remained till about a century ago, when the castle was 
rebuilt and modernised by one James Nicolson, lessee of the estate. 

The ancient square tower or keep, built of red sandstone, still exists. Its 
walls, which are very massive, contain four chambers ; the ground floor is 
\aulted, and is lighfed bv a single loop. From the large room on the first floi.ir 
a stair contrived in the wall leads to the second floor, which is in two rooms. 
It was repaired and modern windows were inserted in 176H, and it is now used 
as a farm-house. Part of the moat which once surrounded the building still 
e.xists. There is no way of fixing the date of erection, but originallv the castle 
must have been of much larger extent to have accommodated the bishcips with 
their retinue and their visitors. 


M I L L O M (minor) 

M ILLOM is on the e.xtreme S.W. point of the county, between the sea and 
the Duddon sands, in the barony of Egremont, and was granted by 
William de Meschines to one Godait de Boyville or Boisville, temp. Henry 1 . 
His familv retained the property till the reign of Henry III., taking the name 
of De Millom, and ending, after live generations, in an heiress, Joan, who 
brought the lordship to her husband. Sir John Hudleston, knight, with whose 
VOL. II. 2 S 
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descendants it continued for nearly 500 years. Tliese Hudlestons were a 
very ancient stock, whose origin is traced hack lonst anterior to the Conquest ; 
Sir John served at the sie^e of Caerlaverock, and in 1301 signed the celebrated 
letter of the harons to the Pope, under the title of Lord of Anneys in Milloin. 
Another, Sir Richard, fought as a banneret at Agincourt (1415). Sir William 
Hudleston was a distinguished and devoted Royalist in the Civil War, being 
made a knight banneret on the held by Charles I., for his great personal 
bravery at the battle of Edgehill, where he recovered the royal standard. 
Afillom is said to have been beset by the Parliamentary forces in ibgcS. The 
Hudlestons were still living there in 1688, but the castle was then in a 
ruinous state. W'illiam Hudleston left a daughter Elizabeth, who in 1774 
sold the estate, for about £20,000, to Sir |aines Lowther, Bart., and it now 
belongs to his successor, the Earl of Lonsdale. 

There are considerable remains of the ca-^tle, which wa^' fortihed by Sir 
John Hudleston by licence obtained 9 Edward 111 . (1335), on the plea of 
defending himself against the raids of the Scots. In early time there were 
the surroundings of a line park, but most of the timber was cut down in 
1690 for fuel to work iron furnaces ; as late as 1774 the park was well 
stocked with deer, but in 1802 it was disparked by the Lonsdales. 

Canon Knowles states (1872) that the house of the thirteenth century 
consisted probably of a hall, a si.ilar chamber and cellars, a palisaded court 
and offices. It had on the E. a stone gatehouse flanked by two semicircular 
turrets, of which there are traces. Sir John Hudleston added a kitchen on 
the site of the old hall, with dormitories above ; as well as the present entrance 
tower and the new hall and solar, with the corridor buildings. In the fifteenth 
century some rooms occupied the site of fhe old hall, and late in the si.xteenth 
the great tower, 50 feet square, was built. It is a quadrangular building. The 
entrance tower on the E., now a ruin, leads into the courtyard, in which can 
be seen traces of the original gatehouse ; on the N. is the kitchen, and S. the 
solar. On the \V. corner is the ancient h.ill, dismantled perhaps in 1322, and 
next to it is the great tower, the battlements (<f which have disappeared. 

Of late the fabric has been used as a farm-house. 


M U N C A S T E R {minor') 

T flE manor of Healcastre or Mulcaster was, like .Millom, held of the 
barony of Egremont, and lay between the rivers Esk and .Mite, about 
a mile fiom the lailwar .it Ravengl.iss, where these two streams unite with 
the Irt in the estuary of Esk, and flow thence into the Irish Sea. 

There was an ancient castle here upon an eminence X. of the Esk, 
belonging to the Penningtons, a family whose domicile, prior to the Conquest, 
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had been at a place of that name in Furness, where they resided till 
1242. The fee of Ravenglass had been given to Alan Pennington temp. 
John, and his descendant Sir John Pennington, a steadv Lancastrian, residing 
at the time at Muncaster, gave shelter there to King Henry VI. after the 
disaster at Hexham in 14^4, on his flight from Hvwell Castle in Northumber- 
land to find an asylum in the Lake Country. On leaving the friendly castle, 
he is said to have presented his entertainer with “ an ancient glass vessel 
of the basin kind, about 7 inches in diameter, ornamented with some white 
enamelled mouldings,” which has been preserved here with pious care ever 
since, and is called the “ Luck of Muncaster.” Like a similar relic at Eden- 
hall, it was given with a praver that as long as it should be preserved the 
family should prosper, and never want a male heir. There is an old painting 
representing this incident in what is called King Henrv’s Bedroom here. 

Sir John was a distinguished soldier, and led the left wing of the English 
army in an expedition into Scotland. His grandson fought at Elodden, and 
one of his descendants was a trusted admiral of Charles 1 . In 1783 Sir John 
Pennington was created Baron Muncaster, and the property continues with 
his descendants. 

The present castle is chiefly modern, but the principal tower of the 
ancient castle has been preserved, though it has no longer its original out- 
ward appearance. The place is surrounded with line grounds and woods, 
and has a magnificent prospect over Eskdale. 

Near Ravenglass is a very curious relic of a building called Walls Castle, 
said by Canon Knowles to be decidedly of late Roman construction. It 
consists of some low walls forming a series of rooms, with doorways and 
traces of windows. 


N A WORTH {chirf) 

N AWORTH was probably erected about 1385, “in magno periculo propter 
Scntos,” and is a truly beautiful ca'-tle, formed by the enlargement of 
an original peel, which was placed here in very early davs. It is an irregular 
quadrangular building, defended on three sides by a deep ravine, and formerlv 
on the fourth by a moat with gatehouse and drawbridge, and lies about twelve 
miles N.E. of Carlisle, in the parish of Brampton. Ranulph de Dacre, Sheriff 
of Cumberland 20 Henry III., w.is its first possc'-sor, and had a licence to 
crenellate in q Edward III. (1336) ; he was governor likewise of Scarborough 
and Pickering, and of Carlisle at his death, 32 Henrv III. 

Mr. Ferguson says that he found the lower part of the Carlisle or old tower 
at Naworth and the S. curtain wall of a date not later than the tenth century, 
and that this was the original peel from which the famous castle grew. 

When Henry II. recovered Cumberland from the Scots, he granted the 
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barony of Gilsland to Hubert cle Vallibiis or \'aux, whose family had come 
from Xormandy some rears after the Conquest, and thi^ property descended 
from ancestor to heir in unbroken series, through the successive noble families 
of De \’aux, Alulton, Dacre, and Howard, to its present possessor, the Earl of 
Carlisle ; it has never been sold or alienated for a period of over 700 years. 
Robert de Vaux, the second baron, founded the nei,dIibouring abbey t)f Laner- 
cost, and defended Carlisle in 1174 atfaiiist William the Lion. In 0 Henrv 111 . 
we lind Robert de \'aux, a crusader, at Gilsland. His son, the fifth baron, 
who succeeded him 1234, left an onlv daughter, Maud, who brought Gilsland 
to her husband, Thomas de Multon, who was of a Lincolnshire familv, and 
thus obtained the De Vau.x estates in Cumberland, Yorkshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Somerset, and Devon. Thomas de Multon, his great-grandson, was summoned 
to Parliament among the greater barons, and died in 1313, leaving an only 
daughter and heiress, Margaret, married to Ranulph de Dacre, who came from 
a place of that name in the same county, in the barony of Grevstoke. This 
Ranulph had eloped in 1313 with Margaret, a girl of seventeen, from Warwick 
Castle, where she and the Gilsland lands were placed under the tutelage of 
the Earl of \\ arwick. He was a man of much importance on the Borders, 
and suttering trom an inroad of Scots under Lord .Archibald Douglas in 1333, 
obtained licence to fortify his house at Xaworth in 133^) ; he died in 1340. 
His great-great-grandson Ralph, Lord Dacre of Gilsland, was killed at the battle 
of Towton, and his possessions were forfeited, a great part going to his niece 
Lady Joan, married to Sir Richard Fiennes, (through her) Lord Dacre of the 
South. His brother Humphrey, liowever, made his peace with Edward IV., 
and was summoned to Parliament as Lord Dacre of the North ; he was Lord 
Warden of the Marches, and died in 14^5. To him succeeded Thonias, Lord 
Dacre, who in 1487, following the example of his ancestor, carried oif by 
night from Brougham Castle Elizabeth, the heiress of Grevstoke, a wai'd of the 
king, and in the custody ot Henry Chllortl, Earl of Cumberland, who perhaps 
intended her for one of his own family. Thus was Grevstoke added to the 
Dacie mheiitance, .lud the united estates were possessed bv this lord s de- 
scendants till 1 his I homas was a notable figure in history; he 

accompanied, in q Henry VI 1 ., the Earl of Surrey in his relief of Xorham 
Castle. .At P’lodden he commanded the cavalry ; 

“The right-hand wing with all his rout. 

The lusty Lord Dacres did lead : 

With him the bows of Kendal stout, 

V ith milk-white coats and crosses red.’ 


He filled the office of Wharden of the East and Middle Marches, and later of 
the W est also, <md carried out many negotiations with the court of Scotland. 
In 1523 he led the cavalry m Surrey’s attack upon Jedburgh, and after an 
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obstinate conflict, took the castle of Fernhurst. He died a KniL;lit of the 
Garter in 152::;. 

William, Lord Dacre, who was ito'crnor of Carli-^le temp. Edw.ird \’I., 
Mary, and Elizabeth, died in 15^3, and w.i-. followed bv his eldest son, Thoin.is. 
He died two years 
after, leaving an infant 
son George, who died 
1569 from fallinn oft a 
wooden rocking-horse, 
when the barony of 
Dacre of Gilsland 
(of the North) fell 
into abeyance be- 
tween three coheir- 
esses. Their uncle 
Leonard tried to wrest 
the lands from them, 
but failinu in this 
he embarked in the 
Northern Rebellion. 

Laying hold of Na- 
worth, he fortilied and 
held it, but beino de- 
feated by Lord Hims- 
den, the O()yernor of 
Berwick, at the Gelt 
Bridge, he betook 
himself to the Low 
Countries, and died in 
exile thei'e (1373), as 
did his ne.xt brother 
Edward. 

'Hie mother of the 
infant LordGeoige had 
married, as her second 
husband, Thomas, 

Duke of Norfolk, who 
was beheaded by Elizabeth, and who had apportioned the three heiresses, then 
minors, to his three sons. Ann accordingly married the Earl of Arundel, Mary 
was given to Thomas, Lord Idoward cle Walden, and Elizabeth to Lord William 
Howard, his third son. Mary, howeyer, died before her marriage ; Arundel was 
imprisoned by yueen Elizabeth, and died in the Triwer, and Lord William had 
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to purchase Xaworth and the estates for Cio,ooo. He and Elizabeth Dacre 
were married in 1577, and they lived together for sixty years. The persecu- 
tion of his family ended at the death of the queen, and on the accession of 
James, Lord William was restored in the blood, and in 1605 made Warden of 
the Marches. He at once occupied Xaworth and commenced repairing and 
altering the old stronghold, whcrse chief interest perhaps is gained from him. 
He was not only a bold soldier and the terror of marauders in the Rorderland, 
but was also a man of culture, the friend of Camden and Cotton, and one of 
the original members of the Society of Antiquaries. I>egend and poetry have 
thrown a charm over the name of him whom Scott calk “ Xoble Howard — 
Belted Will.” Another Border name for him was “ Bauld (or bold) Willie.” 

“ Howard, than whom kniyht 
Was never dubb'd, more bold in fight : 

Nor when from war and armour free. 

More famed for stately courtesy.” 

H e is said by a strong hand to have given peace to the Borders, and substituted 
obedience for anarchy. He died at Xaworth m 1640, aged seventy-seven. 
H is eldest --on Philip died during his lifetime, leaving a son. Sir William 
Howard, who was by Charles II. created Lord Dacre of (FLland and Earl of 
Carlisle, and whose family have since then po.ssessed the lands and Xaworth. 

The castle stands on a triangular tongue of land formed by the castle 
stream on the X., and a little rivulet on the S., which unite and tlow into the 
Irthing; from their banks, which on either side are rocky and precipitous, 
rise the castle walls. It has been said to be “one of England's choicest 
architectural monuments.” 

In the S. front, close to the old tower, is the entrance, admitting under the 
main building into the courtyard or quadrangle, around which the castle is built. 
1 he outer defence in front consisted of a deep ditch e.xtending from one stream 
to the other, but stopped at each end and crossed bv a drawbridge. The E. 
front contains the chief rooms, the X. side being occupied mostly by the great 
hall, which is entered by a flight of st.iirs from the court ; it has sixteenth- 
century windows on the inner side (enlarged afterwards), and is 70 feet long 
by 24 feet wide. At the end is the dining-room, and the kitchens are at the 
W. end of this front. The W. front contained the chapel and the lodgings, 
the S. side being chiefly a curtain wall. 

The hall and gatehouse into the small outer ward, as well as other buildings 
taken down after the great fire, were erected by Lord Thomas Dacre, the 
great builder of the family. But the Dacres, who created Xaworth, resided 
principally at Kirkoswald, and the successors of Lord Thomas did little for 
Xaworth, which after 1569 was unoccupied for thirty years ; so that in the 
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Survey of 31 Elizabeth it is stated to be “in very threat decay in all parts.” 
Then succeeded Lord William Howard, who repaired Lord Thomas’ work and 
rebuilt a i^reat part, including the upper portion of the tower bearing his name, 
and the long gallery in the E. front; some of his work bears the mark 1602, 
about which time he came to reside here. The first Earl of Carlisle repaired the 
castle, and the third earl, who built Castle Howard, did more in that wav, his 
architect \’anbrugh adding the music-gallery and the hall-screen. The old or 
Carlisle Tower is like the Strickland Tower at Rose Castle. The E. front is 
shown by Buck with its two great flanking towers ; that on the S.E. being the 
old tower, which is 29 feet square, and that on the X.E. Lord William Howard’s 
or Belted Will’s Tower. 

On the loth May 1S44 a lire broke out, during the absence of the family, 
which destroyed the greater part of the castle, but was fortunately stopped before 
it reached the X.E. tower of Belted Will, where the apartments remain much in 
their original state. These are closed with iron doors, and contain his furniture, 
and his scholarly library of books is still in the room in which he used to sit. 
Near this room is an oratory, and the fire revealed below this tower three priests’ 
holes lighted by slits. Beneath the great S.E. tower are three dungeons on the 
ground floor, and one above, cpiite unlighted, with iron doors and a ring in the 
wall to which prisoners might be chained. In the “Legend of Montrose” 
is mentioned a private stair and passage from Lord William's room to these 
prisons, and the lire revealed others. Here he used to immure the daring 
moss-troopers, and tiiere are two magniliceiit oaks near the entrance on 
which he is said to have hanged his victims. He kept a garrison of 140 men 
at Xaworth. 


P E N R n' H (///h/or) 

S INCE the men of Penrith obtained a licence to fortify their town in 1347 
(20 Edward 111 .), it is evident that no castle of any sort was then in e.xistence 
here. In 1397 Richard II. granted the manor of Penrith to Ralph Xevill, 
Earl of Westmorland, and to his heirs, his son Richard succeeding ; and it is 
likely that Penrith Castle was built at this time. When the Earl of Salisbury 
had been beheaded after the battle ot Waketield, Henrv \T. gave Penrith to 
John, Lord Clifford of Brougham Castle ; and when he fell at the battle of 
St. Albans in 1461, this manor and castle were given by Edward IV. to the 
Earl of Warwick, the king-maker, on whose death at Barnet, m 1471, they 
reverted to the Crown. Edward then granted them to his brother Richard, 
who is said to have lived here when engaged in the defence of Cumberland 
against the Scots ; for live years he is described as sherilf, and of Penrith 
Castle, which fabric he greatly enlarged, but after this the castle seems to have 
been neglected. The Crown held it till lUih, when it was devised in trust for 
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Charles., Prince of Wale.-., and in 1672 it formed part of the jointure of Chieen 
Catherine of Bragan/a, who po'-s.eSbed it on tlie death of Charles II. In ihi/i 
William 111 . granted the honour and castle of Penrith to his friend William 
Bentinck, Earl of Portland, and in 1787 the Duke of Portland sold the 
property to William, 5th Duke of Devon. 

In the Survey of Elizabeth's reign in 1572, two towers are mentioned : 
one the Red Tower, and the other the White, or Bishop Strickland’s Tower, 
with one great chamber adjoining tlie latter, a bakehouse, brewhouse, &c., all in 
good repair. The outer gatehouse, with the gates, was in utter ruin, as were 
also the chapel, the great hall and solar, and the kitchens ; these could not be 
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repaired, for already much stone material had been abstracted from the ruin 
and carted awav for buikling purpo-.es 'ince 1547. 

Penrith was captured in ibg.S by Cencral Lambert, who made it his head- 
quarters for a month, and the ca-.tle seeiiis to liave been demolished at this 
time, the lead and timbei being siild for the use of the Coniiiionwealth. 

The castle stands on rising grouiul nc.ir the r.ulway station. It was built 
in the form of a parallelogram, and w.is fortilied with a verv deep ditch outside, 
and a walled rampart. Ihere was one entrance on the side of the town, where 
an opening still exists, and where the approach lav over a drawbridge. 

Bucks view in 1739 shows two large detached fragments of the main building 
with windows of the hall, aiul a long ran.ge of the outer walls with supporting 
turrets, having the corbels for carrying a wooden allure outside. There are still 
manv cellars aiul dungeons remaining. 
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ROSli {chi,-f) 

R ose, tlic cpi>cnpal palace of the see of Carlisle, is situated bv the 
Calclew river, seven miles S. of the citv. The oric;in or nucleus of the 
tine .L^ronp of towers and lianein^ gardens which we see now, was the baronial 
manor peel of Dalston, Pl anted to tlie see bv Heiirv III. m 1 22S, the remains 
of this buildnpo forminp' the present Strickland Tower on the X.E. corner ot 
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the X. fiaint of the tabric. 'Phe name of The Rose was borne by the tower 
at that time. 

The first historical notice we ,<>et of the place is in 1300, when Edward 1 . 
was residmo here, after the sie,^e ol Caerlaverock, probably as a Lfiiest of Bishop 
Halton. Whilst here he summoned a parliament to meet him at Lincoln, 
the writs for which are dated ‘‘Apud la Rose, Sep. 25, 1300." In T322, 
diirine an inroad bv KniLf Robert Jiriice, the buildimrs were burnt, and the 
same thiny happening a few years later. Bishop John Kirby in 133^1 obtained 
a licence to crenellate his house called La Roos. This bishop then built hmiself 
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a spacious mansion within the walls, and the works were continued hy his 
successor, Ihshop Welton. The castle then formed a quadraipL;le, the hall 
heinq on the E. side, to the S. of the old lower ; on tlie \V. side was a council 
chamber, and at the end of this was the chapel, with the Constable's tower 
beyond. .All this stood within an inner court surrounded by its own moat ; 
outside of this was the outer bailev, .iroiind which a second wall was drawn, 
with towers ,it intervals, anti a strong gatehouse at the point of the present 
entrance. The whole was encircled hy a moat supplied by a spriiiL,' from the 
b.mk above. 

In the lifteenth century Hishop Strickland restored the old peel or keep, 
which h.is -.ince borne his name, and by the provision of larger windows and 
better sleeping accommotl.ition, the fortress w.is rendeied more habitable and 
convenient, liishop Hell .iflerwards built another tower on the X. front, which 
bears his monoyiain of a bell ; and Bishop Kite m the sixteenth century added 
a tbiird tower on the \V. side, and more priv.ite .ipartments ; the total number 
of rooms bemy sixty. Later m tliat century Bishop .Meye complained, in the 
reiyn of Elizabeth, that he was turned out of the Rose by the Warden of the 
.M.irches, who occupied it as ,i stronyhold ayaiiist the Scots. Xo histoi'ical 
interest att, idles to it till it)45, when the castle, bemo held for the kiny b\- Air. 
Lowther, the Constable, with only twenty or thirty men, was attacked and 
taken by a rletachmeiit of Colonel Heveianohain's regiment, and was used :is a 
prison toi' Rov.ilists. In 1O4.N it seems to have changed hands ayain, and 
w.is once more be'ct and summoned. .After sufferins.; a storm of two hours’ 
dur.ition it was taken and burnt, so that in the Surwy of itiSo the castle was 
reported to be m a state oi yreat decay, its materi.ils beiny \alued at onl\' /■.'425 ; 
and when Bishop K’ainbow came here after tlie Restoration, no p.irt of the 
fabric was habitable. 

Succeeding bishops repaired the building .uid added to it, but its pirescnt 
state Is due to Bishop I’ercv, who in iSiy restored tlie place to a condition 
worthy ot its ancient name, and in the style which prcw.iiled at the date 
when the older portions were erected, that is, m the fourteenth ceiitiirw 
Beyond Kite's 'bower .it the S.W. anyle was another, called Pettenyer's 
'bower, where once some one of that mime had hanyed himself, but this 
was remmed. llie yatehoiise cont.iiiis a room for the warder, abiwe the 
archw.iy, which imm be ol .is early a d.ite .is Bishop Halton : ,i rose is 
sculptured on it. 

'bile onymal ivtre.it of the bishops of Carlisle was at Linstock 




William left only twa) daughters: they both in.ii'netl into the Miisyrave 
family, the y(uul;;e^t, Mare^aret, eonferrmL; Sc<ileby on lier husband, Xahohi' 
Musnraye, whose descendant, Sir Edward .Mnsnr.iye, largely rebink the ea^tle 
in lyijb. His grandson. Sir Edward, created a baronet in I'yijN, wa^ a /ealon-^ 
Koyali.it, and garrisoned Scaleby Ca^'lle lor the king in 1I144, bnl during the 
siege of Carlisle in ihgg it was taken Irom him. leecoyering it, howeyei', 
he held it again for King Charles in in4S : but the place had sultered so 
much in the hist siege that it was now too we.ik to holtl out, and ,iltei' tiring 
a single shot. Sir Edw.ird liad to surieiider to (leneial Lainbeit, whose siildieis 
;ire said to haye set lire to the castle. 
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rhen. to iflievc Ijiin^cll Irom lii^> hc.ivv in the Civil War, Sir Lclwaicl 

\va> ()hli_Ced to sell his property, which was conveyed to Dr. Richard (hlpiii, 
who repaired the castle and lltted it up for his own residence. Here in 
1724 was horn the Rev. William Gilpin, the voluminous author. Afterwards 
the place was acquired bv the family of Stephenson, or Stanclish, and is now 
the propertv of their descend.mt, Captain \V. R. Standish. After the Ciilpins 
the castle was lonq deserted, and fell into .1 state of decay ; but it was apain 
put into qood repair bv a Mr. Rowland hawcett, whose tainily inhabited it 
for manv years. 

Although the castle stands on a tlat site it is a place of considerable 
strength, having two broad and deep moats for an outer defence, one of 
which, partlv tilled with water, still remains; the circumference of the outer 
one measured iiearK' a mile. With the ihbldi of these moats a mound was 
foiined, upon which pait of the castle was built. Tlie entrance was across 
two dr,iwbnd, 4 es defended bv a strong tower with a portcullis, and a very 
loftv battlemented wall. considerable portion of the old work remains 
in a toleniblv perfect state, the walls beino immensely thick. The vaulted 
hall is a tine apartment, and beiieatli it are large cellars. 

Reihaps the large area contained within the moats was intended tor the 
protection and the support of cattle, which would be driven in at a time of 
.il.irm oil the I iorder. 


S 1 ', A T O N 1 non-CM'-tcnt) 

N R.\1\ W'i ii kington, on the W'. co.ist and close to the sea, there was a castle, 
once the seat ot the Ciirwen fauiilv, who left it as eailv ,is the tweltth 
ceiitiii'v, .111(1 reiiKWed to Workington H.ill, on the other side of the Derwent 
River. .-\ few remains c.vist, and are known as the liarr(.)w Walls, being 
Used for shooting-bntts by the loc.il \'olunteer force. The Ciirweiis trace 
their dc'Cent Irom John de T.iilbois_ a brother ol the Count of Anjou, 
before the Coiuiiie-t. 


I K 1 J -: R M A I X ( minor ) 

T ielb.RM.MX. ,in .incieiit lief of the baroiiv ot Gilsl.md, is sitii.ited at 
some dist.ince lioin the lelt trout ot liirdoswald, the Roiii.m station ot 
.\nibogl,mn.i, .ind the l.irgi st one, upon the line of the gre.it w.ill of Iladri.iu. 
the keltic possessors ol Ineimain before the Xormaus were named tiiieth, 
ot which l.imily one (iille-mor, or "the big gillie," or servant (hence Gillesland, 
(ir (lilsLind), wms deprived of his lands bv Henrv 1. in favour of one Hubert de 
V.iu.v or X'.illibiis (see I rthiu ^tmn. Robelt ile X’aii.x had the jdace in and 
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it w.i^ licit! by a 'iiiccc^suui (il male I)c \’,iu\ci until the reiyii ol Kdwaial 1 \'., 
when Jane, tlauejhter .iiul heiress iil the la-^t ol them, hrouyht it to Sir Richard 
Salkeld of Corby, wiiO'.e daughter inherited 'I'riennain, aiul Iroin her it pa-'-^ed 
in several chance^ to the family of Itaere, and linallv to that ot Howard in the 
bei^inniiyLt of the seventeenth centnrv. 

1 his tower mav have been erected b\ .in e.irlv I )e \'an\ iil rrierm.un, it 
beiny built of stones t.ikeii Irom the coiuenienl neiyhboiii my iinaiiA ol thi' 
Roman wall. It was a total inin temp. I'ih/.ibeth, .md is thus iK scribed in 
• in iiKiiiisition t.iken in the thirty-lirsl year ot her rei,yn : “The scite of the 
s.iid manner ol Traderin.ivne, was sometime a t.nr C’.istle called rr.idermavne 
Castle, a house of “reat streiiyth iC ol yood receipt; it stood ,ind w.is built 
opposite to the coasts ot Scotland .ind 'rvndell, and .iboni \i niih-s dist.int 
Irom Lydderesdell, and w.is .i verv convenii-nt pi. in lor both ,iimo\ iny ol the 
eiiemv .ind deleiidiny the conntrv theri .ibonis, lull now the said C'.istle is 
utterly decaved." 

In ,t;reat portions of the rnin tell, but before its coll, ipse it w.is described 

,is an oblon,i 4 quadranyle, lnrri.ted at the e.istern and western extremities .ind 
mo.ited round. The prineip.il enli.ince w.is nnderne.ith a m.issive .irchw.iy in 
the Western turret. This is the c.istle celebr.ited bv Scott m his lom.intic 
pomn ot “ 'I'he Ilrid.il of Trierin.nn.” 


\y ( ) 1 . S r Y < itnii-i i/'/( III) 

T 1 1 1 S castle, w Inch w.is i wa > miles i roin Silloth, nuis| m e.ii Iv 1 mics h,i\ e been 
.1 position of streiiyth .ind import. mce. sincr' ICmi in potterv li.is been 
found in the e.irthwork'. The [dice bee. ime Church propr-rtv, .ind .i licence 
to crenell.ite a castle w.is yranted to the abbots of Holme bv Edward 111. in 
1341 ). It w.is atterw.irds used by the abbots of Holme C'lilti.im as a strony- 
liold wherein to [ii eseiwe their Ire.isure. It belonyed to nine yenei .itioiis ol 
the t.umlv of Ch.unber of Holderne", .ilterw.irds ol ll.inworth, .\l iddlese.x. 
'I'he only e.Mstiny rein. nils are those ot the site ol .1 p.u t ol the ditch, which 
was l.irye and deep. 
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A U C K LA N D. or BIS H O P A U C K L A N I) uht<j » 

A (’CI\[.AXI) CASTIJC stands on a hill ten miles SAW of Lurhani. Of 
the fourteen castles and inanoi'-houses once lield by the ancient 
bishopis [lalatine, this is the only remaining episcopal I'esidence. It 
L stands in a wcll-tiniberecl park — the remains of the chase which 
originally perhaps attracted the earlv bishops, wlio were niielitv hunters, to 
the manor-house; and it is stated that Ihshop Anthony liec (i-!N3 to 1311) 
“did sumptuously build and incastellate the ancient manor place of Auckland.” 
He is said to have built “ the it'cat hall with its divers pillars of black marble 
speckled with white” — though this is now thonyht to be of earlier date but he 
certainly added a hall, of which portions are to be seen in the present kitchen, 
as well as the chapel, the “reat chamber, and manv rooms adioinin“. The 
succeeding three lashops made large additions to the buildings, until their 
palace became a very grand edilice. It was not a liighlv defensible place, and 
was called a manor-house, and not ,i castle, till the sixteenth centurv, but it 
was certainly strong enough to atford protection to the bisluaps in troublous 
times. Bishop Kuthal (1509-1522) built a dimng-hall, the great window of 
which was completed m the reign of Henry VIII. by Bishop Tunstall 
( I529-I55f'j, who also added that part of the castle stretching westward, 
called “Scotland, from the tact that it w.is set apart tor the lodgings of 

Scottish hostages. All tins has been modernised. Beneath are the cellars, 
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;uk 1 (Ml tlie tirst tlu(jr the ser\ ants’ dwellinj^s, with a lon^ line of bech'ooms 
above, built bv Bishop Tunstall. 

Thus Auckland remained in the seventeenth centurv, a st.itelv and luxui ious 
seat, of considerable strength, compassed with a thick "tone wall on the side 
of its hill, below which runs the river. In the park were wild cattle, such as 
are still seen at Chillingham — “all white, which will not endure your approach, 
verv violent and furious." 

In i 6 ii it was determined to send to AuckkiiKl. to the custody ot Bishop 
james, the Ladv .Arabella Stuart, who had married contrary to the intent ot 
her tvrant cousin. King fames. On the ro.id thither she managed to escajie 
from her cmiductors at Highgate, but being retaken, was afterw.irds conlined 
in the Tower of London, where she lost her reason and died a prisoner. 
Six vears after this. Bishop fames was so roughlv upbraided by the king, in 
his own castle of Durham, that he retired t(.» .Auckland and died there three 
(lavs after of “a violent lit of strangury," brought on bv vextition — "scolded 
to de.ith," as was st.ited in the Afoitahty Rolls. 

In Afav Charles I. spent three days here, on his journey to Scotland, 

and was magniiiccntlv entertained. He was here again m 1^147, n prismier 
with the Scottish armv, at which time the castle was in the hands ot his 
enemies. In this vear the castle palace was conliscatcd and was conveyed 
bv the Barliamentarv Commissioners to Sir .Aitluir Hastlengg ot XoseLy, 
Xorthants, for the sum of k(>i 02 , Xs. 11 Id., when the purchaser began to con- 
struct f(M' himself a magnificent m.insion within the castle yard, using the 
materials of the chapel, which he destroyed with powder ; but he meddled very 
little w ith the castle itself, in spite of the assertions to the contrary of Bishop 
fohn C'ostin, who, coming in at the Restoiation, made as an excuse lor hi^ cawn 
alterations, that Ilastlerigg had “ruined aiul almost uttei ly destroyed " the castle, 
'fills prelate removed tile new mansion of Hastlengg, and built the courtyaid 
w.ills shown in Buck’s drawing ot lyj.S. Succeeding bishops added rooms on 
the S. front and carried out various “improvements," spoiling thereby much 
good old work. 

.All that remains of Bishop Bee’s work is the ch.ipcl in the X.K. corner, 
called after its founder, and perhaiis a small tower in the .S.\\'. cornel ot the 
outbuildings. 


B A R N A K D ( III! nor) 

O X the summit of a high nackv chtt, \\’. ol the town of the same name, 
are the ruins of this once magnilicent lortress. 'fhe positum is an ideal 
(jne for securitv, defence, ,md picturesqueness, overhanging the 'fees at a 
considerable elevation, with tar-reaching prospects up and down the vallev, 
and over the spreading countrv below. William the Red King gave to 
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Guy Halml one of hi-> father^ follower^ from Xonnandy-the forests of 
Teesclalc and Marwood, with tlic lordships ot Middlehain and (hiinforth, and 
(lUy’s eldest son Bernard hnilt this castle about the year 1130. He was one 
of the barons who defeateil the arinv of the Scots at the Battle of the Standaid, 
and he was taken prisoner with Stephen at Lincoln in 1 142, when that restless 
and valiant kiny was struck clown, li,L;htinr; against inerpowerinr; odds, in the 



I \i;N \i. n 


decisive battle there. In 1174 (20 Henry 11 . ). when the Scots under their 
kinu William the Lion laid sie^e to Alnwick Castle, Bernard de Baliol, 
Robert de Stuteville. lord of Kn.ircsboroiiph, and others, collected their forces 
and marched to its relict. A thick 104 coniino on, a halt was achiscd, 
when Baliol exclaimed that he would push ou alone if the rest waited, and 
so thev .ill moved forward, ,ind with such desp.nch that thev surpiised the 
enemv, and in a short skirmish took the Scottish kiny prisoner, .ind sent 
him to Richmond Castle. Duriiyi; the time of the next lord, Hiyuh Baliol, 
Alexander, Ixiny ot Scotl.ind, came betoie B.n nard Castle with an .irmv, and 
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reconnoitred it to ascertain if it were assailable. While the enemy was thus 
occupied, some one from the walls with a crossbow-'^hot killed the kiiirt's 
brother-in-law, Eustace de \’escv, lord of Alnwick, whereon the nortliein 
force decamped. This Hunh was in ^rcat favour with Kiipn |ohn. On the 
forfeiture of the estates of |ohn Haliol, Kmn of Scotland, in 1294, Edward 1 . 
tiave Ilarnard Castle to Cfiiv r>eauchanip, Earl of Warwick, in whose laniily 
it remained through live descents. After them, .\nne \e\all, daughter ol the 
Rinn-niaker, brought the property in iii.tiriaoe to Riii" Richai'd 111 . (at tliat 
time Duke of (lloucester), who resided at the castle as one ol Ins lavonrite seats. 
The sculpture of his co^ni/ance, the white boar, is still visible on the ruins, and 
there is a line oriel window in the W. front which is said to have beloin;etl 
to his state chamber. 

'File castle and manor were restored by Ileiirv \’ll. to Warwick's widow, 
blit that nix-ed}’ kina atteiwards obliaed her to reconvey them to him. Then 
they passed, through several other possessors’ hands, to Charles, Earl ot 
Westmorland, who with the Earl of Xorthiimberland headed tlie Catholic 
insurrection in 1569, known in history as the “Rising of the North. " 'Fhe 
tleep attachment of the northern jirovinces to the old laith seems to have 
been stirred bv the zealous proceedings of I’llkington, the hist Protestant 
Ifishop of Durham, while at tile same time the misfortunes of .Mary (Jneeii 
of Scots had evoked general interest, which was quickened by the imprison- 
ment, on her account, of the Duke of Norfolk, head of tlie ancient nolhlity 
of England, and brother-in-law to Westmorland. At the first alarm of a 
disturbance in the North, Elizabeth summoned both Westmorland and 
Northumberland to London, as the chief men of those parts both in dignity 
and propertv. Being neither of them strong men, they were worked upon 
to believe that their lives and estates were to be forfeited, and that the royal 
troops were on their way to seize them. The Earl of Northumberland 
therefore left his house bv night, <ind sought the Earl of Westmorland at 
Brancepeth, where he found him similarly alarmed, and arming his followers, 
the bells ringing backwards, and beacon-tires blazing. The two earls had 
no diflicultv in rasing 1500 men, a force which was doubled as they proceeded 
to Durham. Here they made a Catholic demonstration, celebrated iiKus 111 
the cathedral, and then proceeded southwards, their torces numbering 4000 
foot and Ooo horse. Meantime the queen's lorces under Radclilte, Earl ot 
Sussex, and the Earl of Warwick with 3000 men in suiiport, were coming 
to meet the insurgents, while the bulk of the Catholic nobility and gentry 
abstained Iroin giving anv assistance. .\t this critical inonient the two e.iiL 
showed neither talent nor decision, but retreated to Raby, and then turned oil 
to besiege Sir (feorge Bowes, who had taken possession of W estmorland s 
cMstle of Barn.ird. The rebels gained the outer b.iilev and the outer circuit 
of the castle walls without dilliculty, but the strong keep delied them, obsti- 

vui,. II. - 
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nately ckfended ;is it was. Sir George liowcs held i.ut for ten days, and 
then surrendered upon sfood terms from want of provisions; but this delay 
enabled the queen's forces to come up to Xortiiallerton, when the insurgents dis^ 
banded and fled. The earls made their way into Scotland, and there Xoithum- 
berland was hetraved bv a faithless iiordercr named (jiaham, to the kegent 
Moray, who sent him to Berwick, where he was beheaded. the Lari of 
Westmorland escaped to Flanders, where he survived to old a^e (see Ati/n 
and BrauctpctJi). On the forfeiture which followed this foolish rebellion. 


A"'' - 



IlARNARI) 


under the Act of Henry \’III., the castles of Barnard, Rabv, and Braucepeth, 
with all the manors, oujtht to have vested in the see of Durham, but Eli/abeth 
obtained an Act enabling the Crown to retain the whole properties {S//r/irs). 

Barnard Castle was then leased to Sir George Bowes, whose own castle 
of Streatlam had been entirely wrecked by the rebels. James 1. gave it to 
his minion, Robert Carr, Karl of Somerset, on whose attainder it reverted 
to the Crown, and became part of the provision of the Prince of Wales. 
Afterwards the castle, honour, and privileges were purchased hv an ancestor 
of the present Duke of Cleveland, and in ihqo Sir H. Vane obtained a grant 
of these, which were afterwards made into a haronv bv William III. During 
the Civil War the castle was held for the king, when it was besieged by 
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Cromwell, who opened batteries upon it from the other side of the Tees, 
on fowler Hill, with such effect that the garrison were soon obliged to 
capitulate. 

The circuit of the walls of this grand fortress covers an area of nearly 
seven acres, but the remains are now nothing more than a shell. The 
strongest part of the castle, whose situation is so charmingly described in 
“ Kokeby,” stands on the brink of the cliff, 8o feet above the Tees at its \.\V. 
corner, d’he whole is enclosed by the ancient walls, the portion on the X. 
being the oldest, and the \V. front overlooking the river containing the 
chief apartments. At the X.W. corner is Hahol’s Tower, a circular structure 
of great size and antiipiity, and of excellent masonrv ; it was in such good 
preservation that at one time it was let for a shot factorv, an emplov- 
ment which caused some serious damage to the fabric, especially to the 
vaulting of its curious door and staircase. The wall on the S. is verv thick, 
and was strengthened by balks of oak, laid in tiers in the centre of the 
wall, for resisting the blows of battering-rams. The outer court is separated 
from the inner by a deep ditch which surrounds the rest of the fortress. 
There is one entrance from the market-place into the outer bailev, where 
perhaps was the chapel spoken of by Leland as having sculptured figures of 
the Baliols, but all this has vanished. Another gatehouse, with a circular 
arch, having a semicircular Hanking tower, led ‘from the Hats adjacent and 
the old Roman road communicating with the ford. In the interior is the 
building known by tradition as Brackenbury’s Tower, which was anciently 
used as the castle keep. It is supposed to be named after Khchard's officer, 
the notorious Constable of the Tower of London, who was entrusted with 
the murder of the princes. 


BRANCEPETH uhirf) 

O F Brancepeth Sir Bernard Burke writes : “ Of all the feudal fortresses 
of England, whether we regard their venerable antiquity, the rank and 
authority of their early possessors, or the wealth and taste which have been, in 
modern times, e.xpended upon them, there are few which can claim precedence 
over this home of the Xevills." Still, so much of this castle has been rebuilt 
and so much modernised, that as a building, and standing as it does on a low 
site, its effect is disappointing. 

Brancepeth is live miles S.W. from Durham, on the road hv Xevill’s 
Cross. It was originally erected by the family of Buhner, seated here for 
many generations, till the death of their last male representative Bertram, 
whose only daughter Emma married Geoffrey Xevill, a grandson of that Gilbert 
Xevill who was admiral in the fleet of Duke William of Xormandy. Their 
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dauL^hter and heirebs, IsabL-l, married Robert Fitz Meldred, lord of Raby, 
whose son Geoffrey assumed the name of Xevill, and from whom spraiyy the 
noble line of warriors and statesineTi of that name, whose principal seat for 
so long was at Raby U/.r.). Ralph, Lord Xevill, in 13().S was created Karl of 
Westmorland by Richard II., and the lordship and castle of Ifranccpcth con- 
tinued with this family till the time of Elizabeth, when Charles, the sixth earl, 
joining in the Rising of the North (i56()), the object of which partly was 
to effect the marriage of his brotlier-in-Iaw, the Duke of N'orfolk, with Ahu\ 
Oueen of Scots, his lands were forfeited to the Crown (13 Elizabeth), with 



IIRANC I IM.Tll 

the castles of Raby and Brancepeth (see BaDiard Castle). I’ndcr the Act of 
Henry VIII., all this large property ought to have vested in the see of Durham, 
hut Elizabeth obtained a special Act to retain it in the Crown, James I. granted 
it to his favourite Robert Carr, who lived here as Baron Brancepeth from 1613 
until his trial and condemnation (see Greys Court, Oxoti). Thus Brancepeth 
remained until the eighth year of Charles I., when the castle and lordship 
were sold to Lady Middleton and others ; then to the Cole family ; and in 
1701 a new’ sale was made to Sir Henry Bellasvs, whose grandson devised 
the property to the Earl of Eanconberg, and he sold it in i/pb to John 
Tempest. Twenty years after it was purchased by Mr. William Russell, and 
his son Matthew, considered the richest commoner in England, at enormous 
cost reared the present structure in iHjS. In 1828 the marriage of Emma 
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Marie Russell with the eldest son of \h\couut Bovne hronqht Brancepeth into 
that family. 

Lelaud says that “ Ralph, Earl of Wesfmorelaud, huilded much of this house 
■A.L). and as Brancepeth was nearer to Durham and to the Marches than 

Raby, it was oftener used by the Nevills as their residence ; the fourth, lifth, and 
sixth earls seem from their correspeuidence to have spent much time there. 

At the present day there is little of the original fortress visible. It consisted 
of four square towers with their connecting curtain walls built as a quadrangle, 
each corner tower having four turrefs. The enfrance gatehouse was on the 
X., flanked h}- two square towers, with a portcullis. E. of this was the 
hattlemented wall connecting another larqe square tower, and so round the 
enceinte. There may originally have been eiqht of these towers. On the X. and 
E. the castle was defended bv a moat, hut on the W. it stands on a rock with 
a small stream running below, and this side alone ifives a picturesque \'iew of 
the fortress. An old ruin, rootless and dec.iyed, is a venerable object of interest ; 
every one of its stones seems imbued with historic associations ; but when the 
old work gives place to new, and ancient walls are rebuilt or covered up to 
meet modern rei-iuirements and modern taste, with nineteenth-centui'y windows 
and sham battlements, then, alas, good-bye to all interest in the fabric. 

The word Branccqieth is saitl to have been derived from “ Brawn's path," 
or the track of a great wild boar which tradition says had its lair there and 
was accustomed to pass through the manor in search of its pi'ey. 

In the barons’ hall is the original sword of Richard Xe\ill, with which he 
fought at Xevill’s Cross, bearing his name, with the date 1345. 


D LT R H A M (' ///(•/') 

E xcept at Edinburgh, we have in this kingdom no combination of 
architecture and scenerv so line as the \ieu of Durham Castle and 
Cathedral standing over the woods and gorge of Wear. 'I'he original church, 
which was reared over St. Cuthbert’s grave in was standing when the 

Conqueror ordered the rebuilding, in 1072, of the palace of tlie Saxon bishops 
of Durham, which had been burnt down two or three years before. This edilice 
did not perhaps suit the taste or requirements of the proud and wealthy prelates 
who came after, and in 1174 Bishop Pudsev rebuilt the whole, with great addi- 
tions, in the best late Xorman style of military architecture. Freeman says : 
“ The bishop of the days at once following the Xorman Conquest, turned by 
Xorman polity into a military tenant of the Crown, dwelling commonly as a 
stranger among a strange and often hostile people — often raised to his see as 
the reward of temporal seryices to the Crown — as soon as he found himself on 
his rural estates began to feel like any other baron. He raised for himself, not 
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a house, not a palace, but a castle in the strictest sense ; a fortress not merely 
capable of defence in case of any sudden attack, but capable of being made a 
centre of military operations in case the bishop should take a fancy, in times 
of civil strife, to make war upon some other baron, or upon the king himself.'’ 
William placed Bishop Walcher as a ruler both spiritual and temporal over 
the turbulent and wild native^ of the district, and him thev besieged and 
murdered. Then Rufus had to lav siege to Durham, and afterwards Henrv II. 
took possession of both castle and town. In Clark’s work is given a curious 
poem by Lawrence, the prior in 1140, describing the castle as it was during 
the strife between Stephen and Maud, which raged with great severity in 
that part of the kingdom, on account of the claim of King David, Maud's 
uncle, to the old inheritance of Xorthumberland and Cumberland. The castle 
still retains manv features there depicted. 

It is built on a high rocky hill of hcirse-shoe shape, round which the river 
Wear flows, under steep clills, 80 or too feet below, serving as a moat to the 
fortress. The line of walls, with their live gates, extended round that side of the 
hill not occupied by the catliedral, enclosing the courtyard or bailey. The 
great X^. gate, which flanked the keep to the E., and the space leading down to 
the town commanded the most important approach, and was rebuilt and much 
strengthened by Bishop Langley in 1417 ; it had double gates towards the 
bailey, and one towards the city, with portcullis and battlements. The old 
gate had a postern and a round tower at the end of the ditch, still existing. 
The second gate, called the King’^ Gate, commanded a ford on the river, but 
has disappeared. Two others ^tood where are now Queen Street and Duncow 
Lane; and the fifth, or water gate, being that of the outer court, stood m its 
ancient form until of late years. 

The mount on which the keep stands is 44 feet high, and was vaulted beneath. 
The tower was an irregular octagon 63} feet across, and four storeys high, with 
an entrance on the W. ; the eight angles were supported by buttresses, and a 
battlemented parapet ran round the summit. Nothing, however, remains of 
this edifice but the mount, the vaults, and the outer shell ; it was probablv the 
work of Bishop Hattield in the middle of the fourteenth century, who also built 
the great hall. Bishop -Morton entertained Charles 1 . here and all his retinue 
with a magnificence that cost T1500 a day. The bishops palatine of Durham 
seem to have vied with each other m enlarging and beautifying their dwelling, 
which continued to be their residence till 1833, ^vhen the Durham Universitv 
was founded, and the castle given up to accommodate the members. 

Many royal visitors have stayed m this grand fortress since William 1 . Most 
of our -Angevin and Plantagenet sovereigns came there, and also James 1 . of 
Scotland and his English queen ; the saintly Henry VI. ; the Princess Maro'aret 
on her wav to join her husband, James IV. of Scotland ; James 1 . of En<dand 
and Charles 1 . his son. 
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H O U G H 1' O N - L E - S P R I N G {jnijiur) 

T his tower, like the one of Corbrid^e in Xorthumberland, i.s an instance 
of a rectory house which the state of the country made it neces'^ary to 
fortify. In 1483 the then incumbent, |ohn Kelynu, began to crenellate and 
embattle a peel tower without iirst obtaining a licence, for which he was 
called to account bv the prince bishop, and only pardoned on payment of a 
fine. To this was afterwards attached a large dwelling, in which the famous 
divine, Bernard Gilpin, known as the “Apostle of the North,” lived and 
ministered with profuse hospitality for the manv vears in which he was rector 
of Houghton, and where he died in 1583. This building was destroyed in 
1664 bv a succeeding rector named Davenport, who built it anew and added 
another tower and a chapel. The whole of Davenport’s work, however, 
was demolished bv the last rector. 

The appellation added to Houghton is derived from a family named Le 
Spring, who possessed the manor in the thirteenth century. One of them. 
Sir John le Spring, was murdered in Ins house at Houghton in the si.\th 
year of Edward III., as is related in a pathetic ballad given by Surtees. His 
effigy is in the church at the side of Gilpin’s tomb. 


HYLTON {chief) 

T his castle, or what is left of the ancient structure, stands on the N. bank 
of the Wear, about il miles on the W. of Sunderland, in a low situation, 
surrounded by trees, and well sheltered from the N. by a hill on which formerly 
stood the vill of Hilton. In the days of its baronial grandeur the castle must 
have been of great extent and strength, to judge from its gatehouse, the only 
part of it remaining, which is a massive, imposing edihee, five storeys in height, 
resembling in form a superior peel tower, (>6 feet long by 36 leet deep, having 
on its W. or principal front angle turrets formed by the junction of broad 
projecting pilasters on either side, with two caiuidistant pilasters, one on each 
side of the gateway ; all these turrets are continued above the roof, and are 
terminated in octagonal super-turrets boldly projected beyond the face on 
corbels, and machicolated on all sides. The E. front has a circular turret at 
each angle, and in the centre a single broad projecting tower, the whole of the 
roofs being screened by a heavy crenellated parapet. The walls are from 
8 feet to 12 feet thick. During the restorations m i8()y a square courtyard was 
disclosed on the W. side, which seems to jirove that the main buildings of the 
castle were on that quarter. 

The origin of the Hilton family is hidden in its antieputy. The lirst member 
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recorded is one Romaiuis, in the reign of Henry II., who then appeals in 1166 
in an application for a chaplain to officiate in his chapel of Hylton, and therefoie 
the tradition of the Hiltons being here long before the Conquest is possibly true. 
The Prince Bishops of Durham were sovereigns in their own domain ; they had 
a mint, and sustained a court of barons, in which the Hiltons, as powerful lords 
holding a very extensive territory both in this county and in Xorthumberlaiid 
and Cumberland, and in Yorkshire, always had a seat, the name of the Baion 
of Hylton alwavs standing first on the list. 

The names of the successors of Komanus are proved by charters, licences, 
and other documents as lar as the middle of the fifteenth century, with a stead\ 
succession throughout from father to son as barons of tlie bishopiic, and 

nothing is recorded of them 
of a stirring nature almost 
throughout their story. Baron 



Alexander was summoned to 
Parliament by Edward III., 
having served in his Scottish 
wars, where he held a com- 
mand in 1333, under Lord 
Nevill. He died in I3hi, 
seised of many manors. Wil- 
liam, who was born in 1356, 
was probably the builder of 
the existing structure. 

Baron William in 1513 is 


HYLTON 


said to have fought at Flodden, 


and his son Sir Thomas Hilton 


|oined Aske in the Pilgrimage of Grace in 1536 with Lord D'Arcy and others, 
but does not appear to have sutfered for his participation in that rebellion. 

Henry Hilton, who died in 1640, “by a will such as a madman only could 
make," alienated the properlv and ruined his familv. He left his entire estate 
to the Lord Mayor and Corporation of London, and so reduced the Hilton 
possessions to little more than a name His brother Henrv was a stout 
Royalist, and served King Charles under the Marquess of Newcastle. He 
was included among the malignants, and though his son obtained a re-grant 
of the lands alter the Restoration, the property was little more than a name, 
when saddled with the encumbrances raised by Baron Henry. 

The last baron was John, who died in 1739, having devised the estates to 
his nephew. Sir Richard Musgrave of Hayton Castle. This owner took the 
name of Hilton, but obtaining an Act of Parliament to enable him to dispose 
of the estate, sold the manor of Hilton in 175° to Mrs. Bowes, widow of Sir 
George Bowes of Streatlam, from whom it was inherited by the Earl of 
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Strathmore. Then it passed through several hands, until in 1863 the castle 
and lands were purchased by Mr. \V. Briggs of Sunderland, whose son, 
Colonel Charles J. Briggs, is the present owner. 

Sir Richard Hilton’s grandson was Mr. Hylton Joliffe, M.P., created Lord 
Hylton in 1866. Sir Richard soon after obtaining the property, spent a large 
sum in Italianising the fabric, adding two huge wings to it, which were found 
in 1869 to be in so decayed a state that they were removed, and the building 
was then restored and greatly improved ; the windows being remodelled 
from an ancient one which the S. wing had hidden. On the \V. front are 
a number of heraldic shields exhibiting the arms of various families allied to 
the Hiltons, the Perevs, Viponts, Lumlevs, Feltons, Bowes’, and others. In 
the centre is the banner of France and England quartered ; that of France 
bearing only three fleurs-de-lys instead of live, a change made late in the 
reign of Henry V., and therefore fixing the date of the sculpture and perhaps 
of the building. The ruins of the castle chapel, dedicated to St. Katherine, 
lie to the N.E. of the castle. In it most of the Hilton barons were buried. 
They had also a chantry within the castle. 

Many legends hang over this ancient family : amongst others there is that 
of “The Cauld Lad of Hilton,” a brownie, or familiar sprite, whose gambols 
for many years disturbed the household of Hylton. Sleepers used to be 
awakened liy violent noises in the kitchen ; platen and dishes were broken, 
and pewter thrown about in confusion, when things had been left in good 
order there. But if, as did happen often, the servants left things in disorder 
downstairs, then the bro\Miie arranged everything carefully in its proper 
place ; so he was looked on as a benefactor by them. “ One night,” as the 
English Fairy Tales so daintily tell, “they heard a noi^e, and peeping in, 
saw the brownie swinging to and fro on the jack-chain, and saying : 

‘ Woe’s me ' woe's me ! 

The acorn’s not yet 
Fallen from the tree 
That’s to grow the wood 
That’s to make the cradle 
That’s to rock the bairn 
That's to grow to the man 
That’s to lay me. 

\Toe’s me ! woe’s me 1 ’ 


Then they took pitv on the poor brownie, and asked the nearest henwife 
what they should do to send it away. ‘ That's easy enough,’ said the henwife, 
and told them that a brownie that's paid for its service, in aught that's not 
perishable, goes away at once. So they made a cloak of Lincoln green, with a 
VOL. 11." 2 X 
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hood to it, and put it by the hearth and watched. They '•aw the brownie 
come up, and, observing the hood and cloak, put theiii on, and frisk about, 
dancing on one leg and saying — 

‘I’ve taken your cloak. I've taken your hood : 

The Cauld Lad of Hilton will do nae mair good.’ 


And with that it vanished, and was never seen or he.ird of afterwards.” 

This of course is a folk-lore t.ile, common to other languages, and other- 
wise told in Grimm’s “ Elves and the Shoemaker ; ” but at Hvlton thev connect 
the sprite with the story of an unfortunate stable-boy, whom one of the lairds 
killed, accidentallv as some say, with a pitchfork, and then threw into a pond, 
where his bones were found in the time of the last Hilton. Surtees tells 
of the inquest in 1609 on one Roger Skelton, who was killed bv Robert 
Hilton of Hylton accidentallv with a scvthe, when Hilton got off with 
a free pardon. 

LUMLEY U-hicf) 

A MILE to the S. of Chcster-le-Street, near the old Roman load to the 
north. Stands this seat of the Earls of Scarborough, on elevated ground 
sloping down to tlie river Wear. 

The Lumleys descend from a Saxon thane named Liulph, of high repute 
in the time of tlic Confessor ; Iiis son, or grandson, assumed the surname 
of De Lumley from thi> place, and from him the propertv has come down 
with the name, generally from father to son, in direct succession to the 
present time. 

The original manor-house or castle was built (temp. Edward 1 .) bv Sir 
Robert Lumley, knight, and was enlarged bv liis son Sir Mannaduke ; but in 
16 Richard 11 . (1392) a royal licence was obtained bv “Ralph de Lomley, 
chivaler, quoddam castrum apiid Lomlav de novo facere et constriiere,” and 
he had also one from Hisliop Skirlaw, to repair and cienellate his castle. He 
was summoned to Parliament in this reign, but |oining in the insurrection of 
Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent, was slain in a skirmish at Cirencester, and 
his estates weie fiiifeited. Ills son Sii [ohn, hiiwever, succeeded in obtaining 
livery of all his lands, castles, and manors, and was restored in blood bv the 
Parliament m 1411, as Baron Lumley. He served m the French wars of 
Henry IV. and Henry V., and lost his life, with the Duke of Clarence, at 
Beauge in 1421. 

His descendant John, Lord Lumley, in ah Henry Vlll. joined in the 
popular religious movement called the Pilgrimage of Grace, but afterwards 
shared in the king's clemencv. His only son, George, who succeeded him. 
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being tried also for treason with Lord Darcy and Sir Thomas Percv, was 
committed to the Tower, and was convicted and executed. 

The son of tliis man, Jolin, was restored in the blood, and created 
Lord Liimley in 36 Henry VI 11 . ; he fonglit at Flodden, and was 
chosen as one of the peers to sit in judgment on the imhappv Queen of 
Scots. He is styled 
by Camden “a per- 
son of entire virtue, 


integrity, and inno- 
cence, and in his old 
age, a complete pat- 
tern of true nobility." 



Dying in ihoij, he be- 
queathed Lumlev and 
all his lands to a dis- 
tant cousin, Richard 
Lumley, elevated to 
the peerage of Ireland 
as Viscount Lumley 
in ih’cS. He was a 
faithful supporter of 
Charles 1 ., and held 
this castle as a gai'- 
rison for the king, for 
whom he commanded 
a force under Prince 
Rupert, in the \V. of 
England, and at the 
siege of Bristol. His 
grandson Richard 



came next into the 


estates, being created 
in ih(Si Baron Luin- 


ley, and by Villiam 


and Mary, Viscount, and further by them, in i6yo, Earl of Scar- 
borough. 

The castle forms a quadrangle with a large courtyard. So feet square ; in 
the centre of the building and at each corner rises a pro|ecting massive square 
tower, the whole of the parapets being battleniented with turrets, octangular 
in shape and inachicolated, at each angle of the towers. The entrance is on 
the \V. side bv a broad staircase and large platform, which admits to the great 
Hall. This is 60 feet long bv 30 feet, with a minstrels' gallery at one end. 
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The S. front is modern, and that on the N. is occupied by the offices. The E. 
front retains its ancient character, with a noble projecting gatehouse, carrying 
turrets and a machicoulis gallery. On its face are six stone shields of arms, 
corresponding to the time of Richard II., bearing the devices of Lumley, Grey, 
Xevill, and others. 

The original house of the family before the present castle was erected seems 
to have been at a site about a mile distant, where are some traces of it. The 
whole interior of Lumley Castle was subjected about 200 years ago to a complete 
remodelling and renovation in an Italian style, whereby its antique character has 
quite disappeared. 


R A B Y {chief) 

T he superb fortress of the Nevills, Earls of Westmorland, “can boast,” 
remarks the Duchess of Cleveland in her interesting iMemoir, “ of having 
had a hearth-tire always alight since the days of Edward the Confessor.” The 
name is of course Danish, and tradition assigns to the site of it a palace of King 
Canute, standing upon a rocky eminence about a mile from the village of Stain- 
drop. Tlie Sa.xon Earl Cchtred was one of the very few lords of the soil whom 
the Confessor permitted to continue in possession, and his family remained here 
for five centuries. In the fourth generation from Cchtred, Robert Eitz-Maldred 
married Isabel de Nevill, from whose mother Emma, the daughter and heiress of 
Bertram de Buhner, lord of Brancepeth, she inherited that territory as well as 
Sheriff Hutton in Yorkshire. Emma de Buhner had married Geoffrey de 
Xevill, the descendant of Gilbert, admiral of Duke William’s fleet, who came 
from Xeuville in Xormandy. Geoffrey, the son of Isabel and Robert, lord of 
Raby, adopted his mother's name of Xevill, and thus commenced the male line 
of a mighty and princely family, second to none in the kingdom. His son 
Robert was made by Henry HI. captain-general of the royal forces north of 
Tweed, but he afterwards joined the popular side m the Barons’ War. He had 
a son of the same name, who marrying Mary, daughter of Ralph EitzRandolph, 
added through his wife the manor and castle of .Middleham to the other large 
estates of the Xevills. His son Ralph de Xevill was summoned to Parlia- 
ment as a baron in 1294, served m the Scots and French wars of Edward I. 
Ralph died in I 33 ^t and his son Ralph, the second baron, held high emplovment 
undci Edwaid III. in Scotland and hiance, and was one of the leaders at the 
battle of Xevill's Cross ; he died in 13O7. His son Sir John, whom, when a 
child of five years, he had taken to witness the great tight near Durham, became 
an illustrious warrior, and is said to have won during his military service no less 
than eighty-three walled towns and fortresses. He also tilled the post of admiral 
of the royal fleet from the Thames northward, and he attended Richard H. to 
Scotland with his own forces of 300 archers and 200 men-at-arms. 
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In 1378 he obtained from the Prince Bishop of the Palatinate, Hatfield, a 
licence to crenellate his castle of Raby, and built the Xevill gateway, whereon 
we see three shields bearing St. George’s Cross between the arms of Xevill and 
Latimer — his second wife being the heiress of the latter familv ; each shield is 
encircled by the garter, of which order Lord Xevill was made a knight in 1369. 
Dying in 1388, he was buried like his father in Durham Cathedral ; his brother. 
Sir Ralph, being slain at the battle of Otterburn (tj.z'.) or Chevy Chase in the same 
year. With his son, also Ralph, the fourth baron, the fortunes of the Xevills 
reached their zenith. Holding high office under Richard II., he was created Earl 
of Westmorland, but he nevertheless became a strong supporter of Henry IV,, 
whom he assisted in placing on the throne, receiving from that king for his 
services a grant of the county and honour of Richmond for his life, and the high 



R.\i:v 


office of Earl Marshal of England. He supported Henry IV. against the Perev 
rebellion, and did great service for him at the battle of Shrewsbury ; and in 
1405, by artful treachery towards Archbishop Scrope and the Earl Alarshal, he 
brought their formidable insurrection to an end (see Pontefract, Yorks) in a 
bloodless campaign {Henry IV., Part ii. Act iv. Scene 2). In the ne.xt reign we 
find him at Agincourt, being at that time Earl Marshal, with a following of his 
own of five knights, thirtv men-at-arms, and eighty archers. By his second mar- 
riage with foan de Beaufort he was uncle to King Henry V., though Shakespeare 
makes the king to call Westmorland his “cousin.” By his two wives this earl 
had twentv-three children ; nine by his first wife, Lady Margaret Stafford, and 
the rest inherited the blood roval through their mother, the daughter of John 
of Gaunt bv Katharine Swvih\)rd. The youngest daughter of this large family 
was Cicely, the fair “ Rose of Raby,” who married in early youth Richard 
Plantagenet, Duke of York, by whom she became the mother of the two kings 
Edward IV. and Richard III. (see Berkhamstcad, Herts). 
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This great noble died in 1426, and was followed at Raby by his eldest son 
Ralph. The elder son of the second marriage was Richard Xevill, created Earl 
of Salisbury, who, with the rest of his kith, became a strenuous supporter 
of the White Rose of York, through his youngest sister’s marriage, though 
so closely allied through his father to the house of Lancaster. He fought at 
the first battle of St. Albans, and afterwards defeated Lord And ley at Blore- 
heath, and was a leader af Xorthauipton fight in 1460 ; he was slain, 
however, at Wakefield with his brother-in-law the Duke of York, as was 
also his second son, and his head, like that of the duke, was mounted over 
one of the gates of York. Salisbury’s eldest son was Richard Xevill, the 
stout Earl of Warwick, the King-maker, than whom few better known figures 
exist in history. 

Ralph, fifth lord of Rabv and second earl, managed to live through the Wars 
of the Roses, in spite of, perhaps because of, his close relationship to the chiefs 
of both the contending factions, and died at Raby the year of the last battle, 
which placed the crown on the brow of Henry, Earl of Richmond. There is 
little to remark in the history of the succeeding three earls, who lived out 
their days at Raby and Brancepeth. 

Then came the end of the Xevills, in Charles, the sixth Earl of Westmor- 
land, who joined witli the Karl of Xoi thumbei land in the insurrection of 1569 
(13 Elizabeth), called the Rising of the Xorth — a movement which resembled 
the rebellion called the Pilgrimage of Grace during the reign of Henry \d 11 . 
— the object of both being the restoration of the ancient faith of the country. 
The account of the rising of 1569 is given in the Memoir of Barnard Castle, 
where the two earls were unwise enough to delay until the cjueen’s forces 
arrived in the neighbourhood ; then the rebel party broke up, and the earls 
sought safety over the Scottish border. The Earl (.)f Westmorland was long 
concealed by the Kerr family at Fernhurst Castle, Roxburgh, and, more fortu- 
nate than the Earl of Xorthumberland, contrived to escape to Flanders. His 
vast property had, however, been confiscated ; his wealth had tied, and his title 
was gone ; so that in poverty he ended his clays in 1584, after subsisting mean- 
while on a “ miserable pittance ” bestowed on him by the King of Spain. He 
left four daughters only, from whom (gueen Elizabeth, while appropriating 
their father's estate, withheld even a bare subsistence, leaving them hterallv 
without bread. 

The possessions of the Xevills under Earl Charles' attainder should have 
devolved upon the see of Durham, but the queen, bv an Act which she 
obtained, caused them to vest in herself, and the whole, inclusive of Rabv, 
continued Crown property till James I. in 1013 granted them to his worthless 
favourite Carr, Earl of Somerset ; on whose degradation on account of the 
Overbury murder they were first made over to the citizens of London, and 
afterwards were devised for the support of the Prince of Wales, under trustees 
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who sold the lands ultiiiiately, with Raby and Baniaixl Castle, to Sir Henry 
\Ane, a distinguished statesman in the reign of James I., and Treasurer of the 
Household. 

There is a story that Vane, wishing tia underrate the value of liis purchase 
to the king, called Raby “ a hillock of stones ” ; and that on a subsequent visit 
to the place James, remembering what Vane had said, exclaimed : “ Gude sakes 
— ca’ ve thot a hullock o' stanes ? Bv me faith, I hae nae sic anither hullock 
in mv realm.” The storv is ascribed also to Charles I. 

Sir Henry's son, likewise so named, was a violent republican and Puritan, 
and was in the time of the Parliament the principal mover of the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and of the Self-denving Ordinance. By his evidence he pro- 
cured the condemnation of Stafford, and after the Restoration he was tried as 
a regicide and was beheaded (1662) on Tower Hill. In 1645, a Royalist force 
from Bolton Castle scaled the wall and surprised and took possession of Raby ; 
but after about six weeks it was invested by a body of 300 men raised by 
Sir George Vane, Sir Henry's second son (ancestor of the Londonderry 
family), and the garrison forced to surrender. Again in ifigS the castle was 
besieged by the Rovalists, but no record exists of the fighting, except an 
entry which appears in the paiish register of Staindrop. "Aug. 27, i64(S. -A 
souldier slaine at the seidge of Raby Castle was buried in the church. Memo. 
Many souldiers slaine before Raby castle, which were buried in the Parke, 
and not registered.” Charles I. was here twice. 

Sir Henry was followed by his son Sir Christopher, created in 1O98 Baron 
Barnard. It was this owner who in 1714, in order to injure his eldest son, who 
had displeased him and his virago wife (Lady Elizabeth Holies) by his marriage, 
endeavoured to ruin Rabv C.istle. He caused the lead to be stripped off the 
roofs, and the ironwork and glass and the flooring taken away and sold, employ- 
ing 200 workmen for the purpose. The old timber was cut down, the deer 
killed and the park ploughed, and he was beginning to throw down the walls 
when the heir obtained an injunction against his parents, who were forced by 
the court to make good all they had injured, under the eye of a Master who was 
sent down to carrv out the order. This unworthy lord died in 17-3 1 !^nd 
Henry Vane, grandson of the last (married to the Lady Grace, daughter of 
Charles Fitzrov, Duke of Cleveland, the son of Charles II. by Barbara 
Villiers), succeeding in 1753, was created Viscount Barnard and Earl of 
Darlington the next vear. In 1827 his grandson was made Marquess of 
Cleveland, and Duke in 1833. 

Leland, who visited the place before its foideiture, says ; " Raby is the largest 
Castel of Logginges in al the North Countery, and is of a strong Building, but 
not set other on Hil or very strong Ground. . . . The Haul and al the Houses 
of Offices be large & stately, and the Great Chamber was exceeding large, but 
now it is fals rotid and divided into 2 or 3 Partes. I saw ther a htle Chaumber 
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wherin was in Windowes of colerid Glasse al the Pedigree of Neville : but it 
is now taken down.” 

The position thus spoken of by Leland was rendered a strong one by the 
water defences ; a moat, now filled in on all but the S. side, surrounded the 
castle, and was supplied by a small burn which, being dammed, formed an 
artificial lake around it. The entrance is on the \V. front in the Xevill Tower, 



RU’.V 

or inner g.atehouse, built by Sir John Xevill in and bearing the three 

stone shields of arms, the passage guarded by an outer and an inner portcullis. 
Adjoining this is Joan’s Tower, at the S.W. angle of the fortress, called after 
Lady Joan of Beaufort, the mother of the King-maker ; in this are the family 
apartments, and beyond it the S. front consists of the modern buildings of Inigo 
Jones, and later fanciful additions of an octagon tower and a dining-room ; 
to fit them in the ctld vaulted fourteenth-centurv rooms were sacrificed, 
and a huge gap was made in the Buhner Tower at the S.E. angle, the 
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Danish arrow-pointed structure of the original castle, which inav be considered 
as the Keep. 

Next to this, on tlie E. front, is the j«reat Chapel Tower, containin'^ the 
chapel and priest’s room, with a tfuardroom above, and between it and the 
next tower, called Alount Raskelf (from one of the Xevill manors), is the chapel 
i^.iteway with its two picturesrpie turrets, in front of which stood the barbican, 
destroyed by Lord Darlington in the last ceiiturv, whereon was sculptured the 
huge Xevill hull with the saltire banner, now removed to a modern entrance to 
the home farm. 

From Alount Raskelf at the X.E. corner a modern circular curtain leads round 
to the remarkable Kitchen Tower on the X. fia'mt, built about itjo, with its three 
immense fireplaces, vaulted roof, and mural passages. At its S. wall remain the 
stairs leading up to the Barons' Hall. Below is a great cellar with vaulted roof 
supported by a massive central column, and from it descends a long staircase 
leading to a subterranean passage to Staindrop Priorv, but now walled up. 

From hence an ancient curtain wall — pierced with a po'^tern into the inner 
court — conducts the X. front to Clifford's Tower, at the X.W. angle, the 
largest in the castle, having walls lo feet thick, in which are mural passages 
between the loopholes for the bowmen ; and thence by the two-storeyed vaulted 
guardrooms (now the servants' hall) we pass by the \V. watch-tower once 
more to the great entrance with its two splayed turrets. Passing through, 
we arrive at the central courtyard and at the entrance hall built by Lord 
Darlington, who opened up a broad avenue through the building to the chapel 
gateway. This hall, supported on lofty columns, contains the state staircase 
to the new apartments, and to the ancient Barons' Hall above — “the great 
historical room, where the 700 knights that held of the Xevills assembled once 
a year, and where the council that decided upon the fatal Rising of the Xorth 
was held in 1569’' — built by Sir John Xevill in the fourteenth century, but 
much injured and altered by modern architects. 

The park is now reduced in size, but still contains 400 fallow and 100 
red deer. 

Since the de.ith of the fourth Duke of Cleveland, Raby Castle has become 
the property of Lord Barnard. 


R A E N S W O R T H {chief) 

R A\’EXS\V 0 RTH, a seat of the Liddells since the fifth year of James I., 
stands about four miles S. from Gateshead, on gently rising ground a 
mile from the river Team. The present mansion was built in 1808 on the site 
of an ancient castle, two towers of which remain. The name is sometimes 
written Raffensweath, and hence is thought to relate to a defeat of the Danes 
VOL. !I. 2 Y 
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here, in allusion to the Danish Standard of the Raven ; and there is no record 
of any licence to crenellate, as in other residences of the bishops, which would 
seem to show the antiquity of the settlement. 

The manor was granted by Bishop P'lambard to his nephew Richard, for 
half a knight’s fee, and in the twelfth year of Bishop Hatfield (1345-1377), 
we read of a lady of Ravensworth. In 1370 the family of Lumley is mentioned 
in connection with the place, and in 1384 Robert de Lumley is seised of 
the manor of Ravensholm. This Lumlev family became extinct in Isabel, 
wife of Sir Henry Boynton, at the end of the fifteenth century, and their 
only daughter Elizabeth married Sir Henr\- Gascovgn, whose descendant. 
Sir William Gascoygn, 5 James 1 . (1607), sold Ravensworth to Thomas Liddell, 
a Newcastle merchant. His son, also Thomas Liddell, defended Newcastle 
against the Scots, and was made baronet in 1642. Sir Henry, the fourth 
baronet, was created Baron Ravensworth in 1747, but at his death in 1784 
this title became extinct, the baronetcy devolving on his nephew, Sir Henry 
George, whose son was raised to the peerage as Baron Ravensworth in 1821, 
and in 1874 the second baron was advanced to an earldom. 

The ancient castle was built in the usual form of a quadrangle with a 
tower at each corner, connected bv curtain walls, and before the e.xisting 
mansion was erected in 1808, two of these old turrets remained, forming 
a part of the offices, the other two, as now, projecting in front. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES {non-existe„f) 

T he bishops palatine had a castle at Stockton, with which the borough 
was closely connected, erected in early times of the see. In 1214, 
King John \isited Bishop Philip de Poictou here j and in the fourteenth 
centuiy the castle was rebuilt by Bishop Kellew, and again renovated in 1578 
by Bishop Barnes. Several of the bishops between 1241 and 1640 made use 
of this fortress as a retreat or a refuge in times of danger. It was besieged 
and captured by the Parliamentary troops in 1O44, and in' 1652 was dismantled 
and destroyed. Nothing now remains of the castle except the names of 
Castle Street and Moat Street, but until lately there was still a fragment of a 
low massive tower at the end of the High Street. ^ 


ST REATLAM {minor) 

S TREATL.AM lies m the S. of the county, two miles N.E. of Barnard Castle, 
and between that place and Raby, in a low situation surrounded by a fine 
timbered park. The present mansion was built early in the eighteenth century 
and encases whatever remains of the ancient castle, erected here, as supposed! 
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bv the Baliol family, to whom the lands belonged. Bernard Baliol gave 
Streatlam and other Linds in dowry with Agnes his niece, daughter and 
sole heiress of Ralph de la Haye (Lord Percy), on her marriage with Sir 
John Trayne, who may have built this castle. The sole iasue of the union 
was a daughter, Alice, who married Sir Adam Bowes in the beginning of the 
fourteenth centurv. 

The Bowes family were a martial race ; Sir Adam’s grandson. Sir Whlliam 
Bowes, was created a banneret at the battle of Poictiers in lygh, and his son. 
Sir Robert, was slain at the battle of Beauge with the Duke of Clarence in 1419. 
The son of this man, knighted during the Rrench wars at the battle of \’erneuil 
in 1424, was chamberlain to the Duke of Bedford in France. He sent home 
a model for the reconstruction of Streatlam Castle, and the plan was carried out 
on his return from the wars. 

Another Bowes, Sir Ralph, received the honour of knighthood after Hodden 
Field, and his brother Sir Robert was a Privy Councillor to Henry \'llt. The 
direct line ended in Sir George Bowes, the grandson of Ralph, who left three 
daughters only, and the line was carried on by his cousin. Sir Robert, who acted 
as ambassador to Scotland. It was this Sir Robert’s son. Sir George Bowes, 
who withstood so strenuously, and unsupported, the insurrection of the 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmorland, called the Rising of the North, in 
1569, in his defence of Barnard Castle O/.v.), in recognition of which service 
Queen Elizabeth made him Knight Marshal. The last of this valiant race was 
George Bowes, whose daughter and heiress Mary-Eleanor married in 1767 
John, 9th Earl of Strathmore, who took the name of Bowes on the strength 
of his wife’s property. 

The story of this Ladv Strathmore is a sad one. After the earl’s death, when 
she was hut twenty-nine vears old, and a “pretty, lively, and accomplished 
lady," she bestowed her great wealth, her property, and herself, on a worthless 
scoundrel from King's County, named Andrew Robinson Stoney. This fellow, 
who had been a lieutenant in the army, and already by cruelty had done one 
wife to death and dissipated a large fortune, contrived to inveigle the unfor- 
tunate countess to marry him, and adopting her name, proceeded to run riot 
over her property. He spent her money, cut down her splendid old trees, sold 
her horses, confiscated her plate, and outraged her feelings bv leading openly 
the wildest of lives. At last the broken-hearted woman managed to escape from 
him, and commenced proceedings at law against him ; but, waylaying her, 
Stoney effected her capture, and shutting her up in Streatlam Castle, recom- 
menced his cruel treatment. Here, however, the people of her estates inter- 
fered, and Stoney took to flight, carrying off the countess from the back of the 
castle, lying across the horse’s neck in front of him, and in this way he brought 
her through deep snow to Darlington. Here, however, thev were tracked 
and overtaken, and the country people, knocking the villain off his horse 
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and nearl}’ killing him, rescued the wife. She obtained a divorce, and Stoney 
Bowes was shut up for some years in prison. 

No traces remain of the two former castles, the earlier of which was cleared 
away by Sir William Bowes in the fifteenth century when he reconstructed the 
building, and this castle too, in its turn, was removed when the present one was 
built at the beginning of this century. The shape of the original castle cannot 
be known ; the e.xisting one was built by Sir George Bowes on the old founda- 
tions, and it retains many of the old apartments. The situation is in a low 
vale, surrounded hv high hills, and enshrouded in forests. The moat which 
encircled the original fortress can still be traced. 

Leland's account says that “ the Castle had 2 or 3 Towers and a faire Stable.” 


W n' T O N - L li - W E A R (jmnor) 


T his castle stands on the S. bank of the Wear, near Bishop Auckland. The 
Crown held the lands until Henry II. granted them to Henry Pudsey, 
nephew of Bishop Pudsey ( 1 153-1 196), who was a kinsman of King Stephen. 
It is not known at what date the Eure or Ever family first came here ; they 
were anciently derived from the old lords of Warkworth and Clavering (temp. 
Henry II.), and Ralph Eure is found seised of the manor of Witton in the 
time of Bishop de Bury (1333-1348), it being held of the bishop in capite. 
In 1410 Bishop Langley granted a licence to Sir Ralph Eure to fortify and 
crenellate his castle of Witton, and “to entower the same”; and this may 
be taken therefore as the date of the main building. The family of Eure 
ended in a female representative early in the reign of Henry VII., but before 
that time the manor and castle of the Eures, Barons of Witton, were sold, we 
are told, to the Darcys, which family sold them in 1743 to William Cuthbert 
for about £1^,000. 


The old castle, so long the home of the Eure familv, was burnt down late 
in the last century, while undergoing repairs, and the present house was 
built upon its site, pieseiving what remained of the former structure, 
including the keep. 

These Eures seem to have been a martial family of consequence, and 
were connected by marriage with many noble houses. One of them. Sir 
Ralph, was killed at low ton Held, and another of the same name in a fight 
m Northumberland. Sir William Eure was created Lord Eure in 1584; 
he was a famous man during the Border xvarfare, and died in 1592. His 
descendant was the Colonel William Eure who was slain at Marston Moor 
on king Charles’ side, and his son Thomas also fell in the Civil War. The 
last Lord Eure, George, who was living in 1674, dying s.p. male, the family 
became extinct. 
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Sir William Darcy held Witton Castle tDr the king, and was besieged in 
it by Sir Arthur Hazlerigg of Auckland Castle {ij.v.). The place was taken 
and its contents were sequestered, but no injury was done to the building by 
the Parliament. A subsequent owner, however — James, Lord Darcy — in i68i 
destroyed the place ; he took away the lead, timber, and chimnev-pieces to 
help in building a house at Sudbury, near Richmond, but this plan was never 
carried out, and the spoil of the old castle of Witton was afterwards sold at 
a lower price than the demolition had cost him. 

It was originally a place of great strength ; rectangular in shape, it had 
strong embattled curtain walls enclosing a large area, with projecting turrets 
or bartizans, three circular and one square, at the four angles. At one end 
and on the line of wall stands by itself a lofty square keep with a crenellated 
parapet throughout ; it is two storeys only in height, with a staircase turret in 
one corner giving access to the roof, and its windows are square and modern. 
The entrance was in the centre of the X. wall through a gateway which is 
defended by a projecting gallery. 

This important and interesting castle is now the propeity and residence 
of Henry Chaytor, Esq. 




WAKKW'OR'I H 


Moitbuinbei'Ianb 

A L N \y I C K ( cJu'ef } 

A fter the ConqLiest, the lands and tlie existing castle at Alnwick, of 
whatever sort it was, were bestowed upon Ivo de \T-scv, a Norman 
noble, who, dying without male issue, left them to his daughter 
L Beatrice. She married Eustace F'itz[ohn (temp. Henry I.), one of 
the Justices Itinerant with Walter Espec, the leader of the English at the Battle 
of the Standard (see Hiinisley, Yorks). 

In the reign of Rufus, in 1093, Malcolm Ceanmor, King of Scotland, in one 
of his incursions into Northumberland, was met on the banks of the Ain by 
a strong force under Morel, the sheriff of the county, the nephew of Robert de- 
Mowbray, and was defeated and slain, together with his son Edward. 

The need of a strong fortress at this point, to restrain these murderous 
Boidei laid.s, was naturally felt, and in 1140, or thereabout, Eustace Fitzjohn 
set himself to eiect the castle of which the splendid Norman arches of the 
innei most gatew a} , and some fragments of the outer curtain wall, still remain. 
His son William took the name of his mother’s family, de \’escy ; he sup- 
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ported the cause of the Empress Maud against Stephen, and he delivered his 
castle of Alnwick into the keeping of Maud's uncle, King David of Scotland. 
He was aftei'wards killed in an expedition against the Welsh, when his son 
Eustace de Vescy succeeded him. In his day in 1174 King William the Lion 
invaded England, on one of his attempts to compel the restoration of the 
earldom of Xorthumberland that had belonged to his ancestors, and his 
savage and undisciplined soldierv spread through the countrv, burning and 
destroying as they went. This aroused the indignation of the neighbour- 
ing barons in the north of England, and Ralph de Glanville, Bernard 
Baliol (see Barnard Castle, Dnrhain), Odmel de Umfraville of Prudhoe (y.n.), 
and others raised a force of 400 heavy armed horsemen, and hastened by a 
fatiguing march to Newcastle to check the career of the Scots. Resting here 
for the night (nth July), they pressed on early next morning towards Alnwick, 
where the Scottish king was lying in fancied security ; but on their w.iy they 
were overtaken by a mist so dense, that fearing the proximity of the enemv, 
and having lost their way, they thought of retreating, and would have done so 
but for the intrepidity of Baliol, who urged on the march, and soon the sun, 
lifting the mist, showed them the towers of Alnwick. They then came by 
surprise on the king, who was attended by sixty horsemen only, all his force 
having dispersed in pursuit of plunder. William boldly charged them, but 
being unsupported, was speedily overpowered, unhorsed, and made prisoner. 
The gallant band then, to secure their prize, wisely galloped off the held and 
returned to Newcastle, whence the king was taken prisoner to Richmond, from 
whence he was despatched to Falaise Castle in Normandy. The Scottish army, 
blind with rage at the loss of their king, at once broke up from Alnwick and 
tumultuously dispersed. 

King John visited Alnwick on four different occasions. Eustace de \’’escv 
married a daughter of the King of Scotland, and in 1216 accompanied 
Alexander II., his brother-in-law, in an expedition against Barnard Castle 
in Durham, and while riding round the fortress reconnoitring it, was slain by 
a bolt from the walls, to the grief of the Scottish army, which at once left the 
place. His son William succeeded, who was married to Agnes, daughter of 
William Ferrers, Earl of Derby, bv whom he had two sons, John, who sided 
against Henry III., and was made prisoner at Evesham, and who died 1288, 
and William, who died 1297, both without issue. Thus the family of de Vescy 
came to an end, and the castle and manor of Alnwick became by royal licence 
the possession of Anthony Bek, Bishop of Durham, from whom the lands and 
castle were purchased in 1309 bv Sir Henry de Percy, ist lord of Alnwick, a 
name so intimately connected with the history of this country, and with all 
that is chivalrous and martial in it for so many centuries, that a short account 
should be here given of the familv which at this time acquired Alnwick. 

Their ancestor, William de Percy, coming from the quiet little village of 
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Perci in Calvados, Normandy, had accompanied Duke William to England, 
and his son and grandson succeeded to the lands bestowed upon him by the 
Conqueror ; but the family of his grandson ended in a daughter and heiress, 
Agnes de Percy, married to Joscelin, the brother of Adehza de Louvaine, Oueen 
of England. Their son and successor, Henry, assumed the name of his mother’s 
family, and thus recommenced the family of Percy. He married Isabel de Brus, 
obtaining with her the lordship of Skelton and its castle in Yorkshire. His son 
William succeeded, and died 1245, when his son Henry de Percy came into the 
estates, which included also the lordship of Petworth in Sussex. This Percy 
marrying Eleanor, daughter of John, the great Earl de Warenne, was led by him 
to espouse the side of Henry III. in the Barons’ War, and he was taken prisoner 
at Lewes. In the Chronicle of Dover he is spoken of as “ unus de melioribus in 
regno.” He died 1272, leaving a son. Sir Henry de Percy, a warrior of distinction, 
who was knighted by Edward I., and accompanied that king in his wars ; he 
was, together with his grandsire John de Warenne, at the siege of Caerlaverock, 
and at Berwick 22 Edward 1 ., and, like his father, he took a wife in Sussex, 
namely, Eleanor, daughter of the powerful noble Richard EitzAlan, Earl of 
Arundel. He it was who in 1309 purchased Alnwick of Bishop Anthony 
Bek, but he only enjoyed it for six years, dying in 1315. Ep to this date little 
perhaps had been done on the old fabric in the way of additions, but we are told 
that his son and successor most excellently repaired the castle. At this period 
were added or remodelled the barbican and the magniticent gatehouse with its 
two octagonal towers, and also those called the Abbot’s, the postern, the 
Constable's, and the Friar’s Towers, and the gatehouse between the outer and 
middle bailey ; also one on the foundations of the present Record Tower, and all 
the intermediate ones westward to the barbican. He also added the great hall 
and the vaults below it, as the latter still exist. This Percy married a daughter 
of Robert, Lord Clifford, and so we liiid the Clifford escutcheon carved on the 
wall of the inner gatehouse. He served throughout the wars of Edward 111 . 
in France and in Scotland, and with the Black Prince, fighting at Halidon Hill 
and at Nevill’s Cross, and is described as being a personage only second to the 
king in importance. He died in 1352, when he was succeeded by the oldest 
of his four sons, whose marriage with Mary Plantagenet, daughter of Henry, 
Earl of Lancaster, shows that the Percys were esteemed worthy of alliance 
with the blood-royal ; he fought at Crecy, and died in 1368, after completing 
the remodelling of Alnwick Castle. His eldest son, the father of “ Hotspur,” 
was in great favour at first with Richard II., but transferred his allegiance to 
Henry IV. on his claiming the crown. He was created Earl of Northumberland, 
and married as his second wife Maud, the sister of Anthony, Lord Lucy, and 
widow of Gilbert Umfraville, by whom he obtained the manors and castles of 
Cockermouth and Langley, and whom he succeeded in those of Prudhoe. 
Both he and his son Henry “Hotspur” revolted against King Henry, the latter 
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hciiii^ killctl .it the b.Utlc iil Shi ew ''l'tir\ in 141)^, .mil tin.- i .11 I at a ^kiiini-.li uii 
IjrainlKun Moor in 1407. 

In 1403 Alnwick -^u^t.linctl ,i shoit ^h;4c, .mil w.i-. \nliki! to lKni\ l\'. It 
w.is dctcnilcil hv Sir Hcnrv 1 ‘criv of Atliol, .is lu- u.is c.illnl, tlu L;iaiuK. m nt 
the E.irl of Xortluiinheil.inil, hut on tlu- l.ill ol lleiwuk lie sni 1 emlei ed. 
Hots[iur's son Ilenrv, the heir, who throiirtli Ills mother mheiilid the blood 
ol the roval stock ot tlu- Mortimers, u.is .m i-\ilc m Siotlaiid till i(i'', 
when Ilenrv \’. restoiaal him to his l.imiK possi-ssions, tu, 111114 I"'" I'kn I ol 
Xortlnimbi-rl.md. He rep.nn-d the i.istics ol Aliiwuk .md W’.ii ku 01 1 h, |ios~ibl\ 

• iddinr; the keep of the l.ittir. lie u.is .111 .utiw L.ii u .is| 1 i.u 1, .md \i.is killed .il 
the hist b.ittlc of St. .Xlb.iiis m 1453- lb' 'on I lenr \ , t h<- thud i .11 1 , h.id .1 1 u ei u i 
to crenell.ite the town ol .\hiwick Iroiii llenr\ \'l., .md built tlu l;ond4.ili 
'rowi-r .it -Mil wick. He \\ as sl.nn on the bloods lu'ld ol Tou Ion in 1 p) 1 , li^htiiiLt 
like Ills f.ither for tlu- Rid Rose. 'Hie loiiith e.ii I u.i' in. is, .u led b\ tlu im b 
at ’riiirsk 111 i4Siu\\heii he w.is stiisim; to lolKit IIiiiis X'll.’s t,i\es. In his 
time Alnwick w.is the centre of much li^htinp. In upij, lu 1114 hekl b\ tlu 
Lancastrian Wilh.im 'I'.ulbois, it was besie4ed bv Lord H.isiin4s and Sii Kkilph 
(Irev and taken, but on Oiiei-n M.irp.iut' l.mdmp 'luatL .ilh 1 .it 11 , 1111- 
bnrph, siepe was a4ain laid to .\lnwuk L.i'tle, whuh Ironi I.u k ol pioMsuuis 
was forced to surrender. 'Hie next veai the L.ii I ol W'.irwick m took it, but .1 
few months after it w.is ti e.iclieroii'K vu-ldi-d bv its uoveinor, >sii R’. ('inw, to 
Lord Hunoerford and a k'l'ench forci-, and .14am, alter the b.ittlc oi tlu Lmiu L 
at Hexham, it was 04,4.1, up to Warwick. 

'I'he I’ercvs, as letidefs of the noithein barons, lesided ,it .\hiwick, .md 
entertained here Rmp Edward II. in 1311 and 1322, .md aLo Ivdw.iid III. m 
1333 ; hut the later earls lived much in X’oikshire and at I’etworth, ,ind on the 
death of tile seventh eai'l and the impii'onment ot ho biother the l.iinily cc.i'ed 
to live at Alnwick, and the c.otle came to be nepleck-d. 

We have recounted seven lortls of .\lnwick who died sioleiit de.ith', ,ind the 
list increases: Thomas, 7th Earl of Xorthumberl.md. w.is btdieaded .it Xk-rk 
111 1372 for the Risinp n, the Xorth, and the iiphth e.U I died mS'tiiioU'h m the 
Tower of London : with the eleventh e.ii 1 , loCelvn, the m.ili- line ol the I’eiiSs 
- the mo't historic perhaps ot all our English l.inul ;i s - i ouii ' to ,ui end in 1 nyt,. 
The last e.irbs daughter, Ladv Eh/.ibcth Percy, who w.o twici a wile .md twiie 
a widow before she was si.xteen, bee, line IlklSj) the wile ol k li.ii li ■■ Si'.nioiir, 
Duke of Somerset, to whom 'he brought lice pre.it we.ilth. I lu ;i d.inyhti i 
Catherine married Sir Willi.im Wvndh.im, .111 d com e \ ed to his l.iim 1 \ the i ,i,tti , 
of Petw orth, E.premont, anil Leci mlield. In the next centiii s , .\l4i nun Si \ nu ui i , 
Duke of Somerset, left one child. Lady Eh/.ibith, w lu. mluriiid Aliiwuk .md 
married Sir Huph Smithson, ci eated E.irl I’ercx .md Duke ..I Xoi thumbii kind 
in 1706, — the ancestor of the present noble owner ot .\hiwick C.ntle. 

This mapnilicent fortress stands on hiph 41011111! on the S. b.mk of the .\hi 
voi.. It. - ^ 
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River. The view is companitively confined. The enclosure of the walls is of 
irregular shape, in the form of two loops or links, with the great keep and its 
approaches forming the junction between them. This keep consists of a cluster 
of towers and walls set round a central court, having a superb gateway with 
two highly ornate Norman arches, the work probably of Eustace Fitzjohn, 
cir. 1140. There is also a great deal of Norman masonry remaining in the 
walls of the enceinte. Originally there was a deep dry ditch surrounding the 
keep, which is spoken of in the Survev of 15X7. The Norman gateway was 
built into the later work of the middle of the fourteenth centurv, when also the 
two lofty Hanking towers were added. 

The central “Prudhoe” Tower is modern, but adds much to the elevation 
of the castle. There is a curious garrison well in this part, which ma}' have 
been built by the second Percy lord (1315), who did so much to the structure. 
Ihe great gatehouse and barbican are fine examples of the military architecture 
of the fourteenth century. The latter gave access over a drawbridge across a 
moat which originally encircled the building, besides the bridge operated on 
fioni the gatehouse; these were not in existence in 1556. This entrance is 
the work of the second Lord Percy of .Alnwick, who also built most of the 
towels of the outer wall. After his time little mention is made of the fabric 
Fll 153^; when the first survey was made (given by Hartshorne in extctiso), and 
theie was anothei' in I58f>, wherein the chapel is mentioned, removed in 1755. 
In 1764 lepairs were imperative, and Hugh, ist Duke of Northumberland, was 
ad\ised to leniove the chapel, and the Exchequer Tower, and to “restore” 
the fabiic lifter the lamentable Strawberry- Hill Gothic taste which then prevailed. 
Ihe oiiginal arrangements of the interior were entirely destroved at that time, 
and in i 854 » "lien a new building was carried out in the keep, it was found 
necessan to pull down the old Hall, which was in a dangerous state: the marks 
of the dais across the hall were then discovered, and over it a butfet or side- 
board for the display of cups and plate; also water drains, and the hooks for 
suspending tapestries upon the walls were found in the old plaster {Hartshorne). 
The hall was rebuilt in 1863, but the vaults below are original. 


A A D O N {i>tiHor) 

^pHlS fortress stands on the N. side of Tyne, one and a half miles from 
1 Coi budge, in a secluded wood; on two sides the building is protected 
by a deep ravine and on the others by a ditch. It was built in 1305 by 
Robert de Reymes or Ravines, who then obtained a licence from Edward I. 
to crenellate his house (“mansiim siiiiiu de Evdon”). At the same date this 
Robert also built under royal licence a similar tower at Shoktflat, but 
.\ydon exceeded it greatly in extent. 
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Robert cle Raymes owned the manor, castle, and half the village of Aydon, 
and his descendants retained some interest in it till the reign of James ]., 
though the family of Carnaby became possessed of the castle in 1542, their 
arms being cut on a stone mantelpiece in the castle. It was afterwards the 
property of the Collinsons, “ but the last of that family was ruined by being 
bond for a friend.” Then Aydon was purchased by onejohn Douglas, from 
whom it descended to the Blacketts of Matfen, and it is now the property of 
Sir E. \V. Blackett, Bart. 

In the “Domestic .Architecture” of Hudson Turner are admirable drawings 
and detads of .Aydon, which in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was called 
Aydon Hall, as being a Border house, in realitv, carefully fortified. In plan 
it was a many-sided enclosure of high walls, forming three courts attached to 
a strong house of three storeys, gabled at the ends and battlemented through- 
out, standing on the edge of the ravine. Some good rooms are on the upper 
floor, one measuring about 30 feet by 20 feet ; there are four original fire- 
places with good chimneys, and some of the windows are square-headed, with 
double lights. 

BAMBOROUGH, formerly called B.AMBURGH {chief) 

N O spot in England, remote though this one be, is more intimately bound 
up with the early memories of the country than Bamborough. A bold 
plutonic rock of black basalt, a natural fortress overhanging the North Sea 
was chosen by Ida, at the head of a powerful force of Angles, in 547, as his 
camp, “ which he surrounded with palisades and afterwards with a wall ” 
(Flores Hist.). It is not possible to prove the tradition that .Agricola had been 
there before him. Ida became king of that country called Bernicia, e.xtendmg 
from the Tyne to the Forth, which joined in the ne.xt century to Deira, and 
reaching to the Humber, long formed, under the name of Northumbria (or 
lands north of the Humber), the most powerful of the .Anglo-Sa.xon states, 
whose king was then Ethelfrith, and their capital Bamburgh or Bebbanburgh, 
so called from Bebba, Ethelfrith's queen. It covered no more ground than 
the e.xisting castle, hut formed in those wild times a camp of refuge, where 
the Bernician kings and their Thegns might be secure from the inroads of 
Scots and Danes. It was spoken of in 774 as “a most strongly fortified city 
yet in 993 the Danes broke in and injured its defences, and again in 1015 they 
took it by assault. 

In the spring of 1095, Robert de Mowbray, the third Norman Earl of 
Northumberland, who had two years before killed Malcolm Ceanmore, the 
Scottish king, and his son before .Alnwick, took on himself to wantonly plunder 
four Norwegian ships lying in some northern harbour. The merchants pre- 
ferred a complaint to the king, William Rufus, who, glad perhaps of a cause 
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against this turbulent earl, sent positive orders to de Mowbray to restore 
what he had taken ; but of this the earl took no notice, and on being 
summoned to court to give an account of himself, stoutlv refused to go. 
This dehance was more than the Red King would endure, so, gathering a 
strong force together, he put himself at its head and marched to the north 
to chastise the earl, and put a stop to the conspiracy which he knew existed 
there. Arrived at Newcastle, the fortress, which his brother Robert had built 
to defend the Roman road to the north, soon fell into his hands, and he then 
laid siege to the castle of Tynemouth, which was held bv the earl’s brother, 
and which, after a delay of two months, he took, and at once pressed on to 
attack de Mowbray in his citadel of Bamburgh, where the earl lay, accom- 
panied by his newly married wife, Matilda de I'Aigle. The old fort, described 
as “a city small but strong, and its steep height approached only by steps,” 
had then been replaced by a Norman castle fortified by all the military 
science of the age. Rufus found it impregnable, and contented himself with 
forming close to its walls a strong earthwork, which he called Malvoisi}i, or 
the Bad Neighbour, as cover for a force placed there, to harass and watch 
his foe, and then left the place for the south. De Mowbray, deceived bv false 
news that Newcastle wished to open its gates to him, escaped by sea to go 
there, leaving in charge of Bamburgh his countess and his nephew Morel, 
the knight who had slain King Malcolm in 1093 ; but arrived at Newcastle, 
he found himself mistaken and the enemy in possession, and just managed 
to throw himself into Tynemouth, where he was besieged, and, after a 
defence of six days, overcome, wounded, and taken prisoner, awaiting the 
king’s disposal. The lady of Bamburgh continued the defence there, and reso- 
lutely refused to yield ; whereupon Rufus sent orders to parade her husband 
before the walls of Bamburgh, with the threat that unless the castle was given 
up his eyes should be torn out. Then the countess gave in, and the castle 
was surrendered to the king, but the earl was sent prisoner to Windsor, and 
condemned to perpetual captivity, which some say he endured for thirty years, 
another account being that he became a monk at St. Albans and died there. 
The poor bride, who had seen little of pleasure or quiet m her short married 
life, after some time recei\ed a Papal dispensation to marrv again, and she 
became the wife of Nigel de Albini. Henry 1 . entrusted this castle to the 
keeping of Eustace Fitzjohn, Lord of Alnwick. 

Bamburgh resisted the attack of David, King of Scotland, when he invaded 
the Marches in the interest of the Empress Maud, and the value of this 
fortress to the English Crown is shown by the reservation of it in the grant of 
the earldom of Northumberland to Earl Henry, David's son. 


Henry 11 . was a great castle-builder, and in his time the keep was erected, 
cir. 1164. King John, in his endless journeys, came here four or live times, 
and Henry 111 . in 1221. The Constables of Bamburgh seem to have always 
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held royal appointments. It was here that Edwaicl I. vainly summoned John 
Baliol to attend and do him homage for Scotland. Edward II. granted the 
castle to Isabel de Beaumont, widow of John de Vescy of Alnwick, a favour 
which she repaid by giving shelter there to Piers Gaveston. To Bamburgh 
they took the young King of Scotland, David, son of the Bruce, when captured 
at the battle of Xevill's Cross iu October 1346, before sending him to London. 
He was only twenty-one years old, and had shown great courage at the battle, 
being with difficulty taken prisoner, wounded as he was in face and leg ; and he 
was now in a pitiable state, since two barber-surgeons were sent for from York 
to extract an arrow with which he had been wounded, and to heal him “ with 
despatch,” — services which they appear to have performed satisfactorily, since 
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they received the sum of £6 for them, a sum equal to perhaps LT20 of our 
money, — but it was live months before David could be moved to London. In 
1336 Edward, proceeding to attack Berwick Castle, left his queen, Philippa, at 

Bamburgh, when the Scots, under Archibald Douglas the Regent, attempted 

to draw him off bv besieging that fortress, but, stimulated by the presence 
of their queen, the garrison made so strenuous a defence that they beat off 
their assailants, and then Berwick fell. Edward spent ten days here in 1356, 
when he was in treaty with Edward Baliol for the surrender of the Scottish 
crown. Heiirv IV. gave the constableship of Bamburgh to Henry Hotspur, 
for his assistance in effecting the dethronement of Richard II., but after the 
battle of Shrewsbury this post was given to Hotspur's great enemy, the Earl 
of Westmorland. In the wars of the Roses Bamburgh played au important 
part. Being surrendered to Edward IV. after Towton, it was soon after 
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recovered by Queen i\Iar<^aret, who (2 Edward I\'.) gave it into the keeping 
of the Duke of Somerset and Lord Koos, witli a garrison of 300 men. Edward 
coming north with an armv of 10,000 men, then laid siege to the three castles 
of Alnwick, Bamburgh, and Dunstanburgh, the conduct of the operations 
being superintended by the Earl of Warwick, who, taking up his lodging at 
Warkworth, rode thence daily to look after the conduct of these three sieges. 
He commenced the attack on Bamburgh on the loth December, and the 
garrison bravely defended the castle till Christmas Eve, when, in the face of 
the great odds against them, thev were forced to surrender. Meantime, the 
queen had managed to escape in a small ship, intending to go to France, but 
her ever-pursuing evil fortune prevailing, a violent storm drove her to Berwick, 
where slie was glad to land, with the loss of the treasure she had on board the 
vessel. After its fall Sir Ralph Grev was left in charge of the castle, but in 
Lent, 1463, he betrayed it to the Lancastrian troops, with Queen Margaret, 
who entered Bamburgh with her ill-fated husband, Henry, only to (.[uit it 
again in April, when she sailed for Flanders. The king, thus left alone in the 
castle, remained there for a whole year. The next year, after the disastrous 
battle of He.xharn, or the Linnels (May i4f)4), King Henry fled from Bywell 
Castle, where he was staying, leaving behind his “ bycocket,” or coronetted 
cap, and other effects, and returned to Bamburgh, which, however, he soon 
quitted for the loyal district of the Lakes. Then Sir Ralph Grev, who had 
fled at Hexham before the battle, threw himself into Bamburgh, with manv 
other Lancastrian fugitives, and was followed shortly after by Warwick and 
his brother Xortluunberland, who laid siege to the castle. Grev, on being 
summoned, delied them, when he was warned that it was intended to take 
the fortress, even if the siege lasted seven years, and that for every shot tired 
from their guns a head should fall from a member of the garrison. The 
siege was then commenced, and heavy ordnance was opened on the castle, 
doing great injury to it, and sometimes sending their shot through Sir Ralph 
Grey’s quarters. At last, one of the towers being ruined, in falling injured the 
captain, Grey, so severely that he was taken up for dead, when the defenders 
lost heart and at once yielded. Sir Ralph, however, recovered, and being 
carried to Edward at Doncaster, was executed. 

In the sixteenth century, Bamburgh, like all the Border castles, was suffered 
to fall into decay, and the survey (temp. Elizabeth) shows that it was ruinous. 
Sir John Foster succeeded as captain, and was charged, 1584, with having by 
his cupidity laid parts of it waste; yet in 1610 James 1, bestowed it and the lord- 
ship upon Claudius Foster, the son of one of Sir John's illegitimate children. 
The estates of the Fosters were sold in 1704 to meet their debts, and were 
purchased by Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, who had married the beautiful 
Dorothy Foster. The bishop dying without heirs in 1720, left the greater part 
of this property to trustees for charitable purposes, and in 1757 the restoration 
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of Bamburgh Castle began under the auspices of Dr. Sharp, Archdeacon of 
Xorthiimberland, who carried out his own plans verv zealously, and partly at 
his own cost. He repaired the Norman keep, and lived in it with his family, 
managing the vari(jiis charitable designs of the founder, dispensing corn to the 
poor and housing shipwrecked seamen. 

The enceinte of the castle follows the bends of the cliff, enclosing nearly 
five acres of ground, and from the entrance to the brink of the cliff, where the 
wall stands 150 feet above the sea, is nearly j mile. There were three wards or 
courts ; the \V. or lower ward, and the E. or middle ward, have been at one 
time covered with the buildings of the ancient town, and at the extreme W. end 
was situated the Church of St. Peter. The original entrance was by a flight of 
steps at the N.W. or lowest corner, where now are modern stairs. The great 
quadrangular Norman keep was bnilt (temp. Henry II.) after the foreign pattern 
adopted at London, Dover, Newcastle, and other places; it had originally only 
two storevs, with galleries and staircases in the wall. A deep draw-well exists 
m the keep) ; it is 145 feet deep, cut through the hard rock, and the water, 
“ sweet and very pure,” is said in the Chronicle to have existed in 774. There 
has been much fanciful restoration, but happily some old work has escaped, 
and on the \V. is the wall of the Captain’s Lodgings, where probably the shot 
from the brazen gun penetrated Sir Ralph Grey's quarters. I'he gatehouse is 
all changed. Dr. Sharp kept exact drawings tif the old work as he found it, 
and he gave these to an antiquary, one Edward King, but they cannot now be 
traced. Under the Captain’s Hall is a very fine vaulted chamber of the best 
masonry in the castle ; it is now divided and used as a coal-cellar. Above this 
were the kitchens. It is deplored by Mr. Bates in his “ Border Holds of 
Northumberland” that a grand old fortress of such historic interest as this, 
which was successful! v defended by Margaret I’Aigle, by Philippa, and 

bv Oueen Margaret of An|ou, "sanctihed for more than a year by the solitary 
agony of Henry VI. ,” should now he “degraded into a T5 a year boarding- 
school for thirty girls, with its keep let as a lodging-house during the summer 
months,” and he urges that the fabric should be made use of in ways consonant 
with the wishes of Lord Crewe. This is right, and one is therefore glad to read 
(April 30, 1894) that “the historic Castle of Bamburgh has just been purchased 
from the trustees of Lord Crewe's Charity by Lord Armstrong, who has under- 
taken not to alter the historic character of the building, but to restore all the 
parts that have fallen into decay in accordance with the original design. A 
considerable portion of the castle will be devoted to an endowed Home for the 
reception of improverished psersons of cultivated habits and acquirements.” The 
good work was at once set in hand, and ranges of buildings, commensurate 
with the scheme and of a dignified character, are now rising upon the ancient 
foundations. 
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BELLISTER ( minor) 

W ITHIN a short distance to the E. of tliis castle, and c)pposite to it on 
the S. hank of the South Tyne, in a beautiful situation near Haltwhistle, 
stands Bellister Castle, the seat of a younger branch of the Blenkinsops. It is 
a rude irregular structure, and a gloomy-looking one, built upon an artificial 
mound, and surrounded by a broad moat. It belonged to a Thomas Blenkinsop 
in the reign of Edward VI., and to George Blenkinsop temp. Elizabeth. The 
manor came during this century into the possessit)n of the Ellisons of Hebburn, 
and this castle and estate to the Bacon family. 


B If L S A Y {m/noi-) 

T his ancient seat of the Middleton family dates from the reign of 
Edward II., cir. 1317, the modern mansion of Belsay Hall being the 
residence of a descendant of the founder. Sir Arthur E. Middleton, Bart. 
It lies about nine miles S.W. from Morpeth, and in the park is the old 
castle, or rather peel tower, one of the largest in the country. The 

Middleton family continued here through all the yicissitudes of the country, 
till at the Restoration the proprietor was, in 1662, created a baronet, and was 
high sheriff in 1O66, from which time the succession to the present holder has 
been unbroken. 

The tower is described as a highly picturesque structure, built of a rich 
yellow sandstone, and enyironed with line timber. It is four storeys in height, 
and measures at its base an area of 56 feet by 47 feet. The ground-floor is 
yaulted, and the second floor contains a state apartment, 41 feet long and 
21 feet wide, with a height of 17 feet. A newel stair in a sejuare turret leads 
to the roof, which is masked by a line embattled parapet, projected on corbels 
oyer the face of the wall, and haying oyerhanging circular bartizans at the 
angles. Additions were made to it temp. James 1 ., one of which remains in a 
steward's house, with the date 1614. 


BLENKINSOP (minor) 

I s a peel castle or Border fortress, ih miles from Haltwhistle, on the S. side 
of the Tippalt, in a cold bare country. The number of these fortified houses 
is yery great, because eyery chief residence in these lawless regions had to be 
protected against, not only the enemies of England across the Border, but 
also from the raids and injuries of thieyes and moss-troopers. This one is a 
strong square tower with a yaulted basement, surrounded by a high wall at the 
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distance of four yards, and again by a deep ditch on the X. and \V. sides, a brook 
on tlie S. and a steep bank E. It appears to have been Iniilt out of the Roman 
wall, from which it is not far removed, being, next to Thirlwall, the most 
westerlv of the Northumbrian castles. It is in a ruinous state, but partly 
inhabited, having a farm-house added to it. The familv of Blenkinsop held 
it in Henry II I. 's reign : it was perhaps built about 1340 by a Ralph Blen- 
kinsope de Boltbv, Baron of Tynedale, and continued for centuries in that 
family, ,going by marriage at last to the Coulsons of jesmond, jane, the 
heiress of the Blenkinsops, whc'i in the seventeenth ceiiturv lived at Drvburn- 
haugh, marrving in 1727 William Coulson. In Hurray is given the tradition 
that exists in this familv of a black dog which appears as a warning before 
the death of anv member of it, and reappears m the house again at the moment 
of dissolution. 


B O T H A L (niiuor) 

T he site no doubt of a very early fortress or “ Bottle.” This ancient seat 
of the Ogle family stands on an eminence above the Wansbeck River, 
on its X. bank, in a romantic situation, enveloped in woods, between Horpeth 
and the sea. The lands here belonged to the Bertrams, one of whom, Robert 
Bertram, served in the Welsh War of 1277, and his son was sheriff of the 
county. Robert, fifth of his name, built the castle of Botha! 1343, under 
licence to crenellate 17 Edward 111 ., when twenty-one years of age. He 
was knighted and received the thanks of Edward 111 . for his bravery at 
Xevill's Cross ; dying in 13^12, his oiiK child Helen married Robert Ogle, 
and as she had four husbands, it was not until 1405 that her son Sir Robert 
Ogle came into possession of Bothal. This estate he entailed on his second 
son john, who took his mother’s name of Bertram, with remainder to his elder 
brother Sir Robert Ogle, who the next day after their father’s death in October 
1409, came with a force and besieged Bothal Castle, and took it after four 
days’ lighting. Sir john Bertram died in 144'), and his male line failing with 
his grandson, Bothal passed to the Ogles. Sir Robert Ogle had been created 
Lord Ogle bv Edward IV., 1461. The seventh Lord Ogle died 1601, .v./. male, 
when the baronv fell into abevance between his twai daughters, the younger 
of whom, Catherine, marrving Charles Cavendish of W elbeck, Notts, was 
mother of William Cavendish, the famous iMarqui-^ of Newcastle, Ring 
Charles l.’s general. Again, on the death of the second Duke of Newcastle 
in 1691, the title of Ogle again fell betwx-eii his three daughters, the eldest 
of whom, Margaret, married Edward Harley, Earl of Oxford, and acquired 
the propertv of Bothal, which has descended to her representative, the present 
Duke of Portland. 

A Decorated gatehouse, which is ''till inhabited, is the principal feature 
VOL. II. ' 3 '' 
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of this fortress, having two semi-octagon towers covering the entrance, with 
portcullis groove under the archway. Above are sculptured a curious series 
of shields giving the arms of Edward 111 . and the Black Prince, with those 
of the warrior families of Wake, Aton, Grevstock, Percy, Bertram, Conyers, 
Darcy, and Felton. Around the courtyard were placed the great hall, parlour, 
seven bed-chambers, chapel, kitchens, stables, and all the domestic offices. 
Bates gives a drawing of the castle dated 1724, and Grose another of 1773, 
since which time it has been kept in good order, and a great deal remains. 
The outer wall runs round the edge of the chit, and encloses half an acre. 


BY WELL (niwor) 

S tands on the X. side of the Tyne, about seven miles E. of the town of 
Hexham, in the most picturesque part of the Tyne \'alley. It was an 
ancient barony of the Baliols and the Xevills, having attached to it a large 
park, which in the middle of the sixteenth century was full of “ redd deare.” 
The castle seems to have been the stronghold of a large barmkin, or walled 
enclosure, built at the E. end of the town for the protection of the people 
and their cattle from the raids of Tynedale robbers. Formerly it was a seat 
of the Baliols held in capite by hve knights’ fees, from the time of the Red 
King; then in the reign of Richard II. it came to the Xevills, lords of Raby, 
and afterwards Earls of Westmorland, who lost the property in 1571, when 
it was purchased by the Fenwicks. This family held it till 1713, when an 
heiress brought Bywell to another family of Fenwicks, of Stanton and Brink- 
burn ; in 1802, the proprietor dying s.p., bequeathed it to his widow, and the 
estate was sold to Thomas Wentworth Beaumont for 4143,000. It was to the 
shelter of this castle that Henry VI. tied after the battle of the Linnels, or 
Hexham (1464), but not feeling safe here, he escaped to Hamburgh, leaving 
behind him at this castle his helmet and sword, with the war trappings of 
his horse, and also a cap of state adorned with a double crown. 

The building is actually a grand hfteenth-century gatehouse, with turrets, 
battlements, and machicoulis (Parker), whose walls are almost intact. It is 
an oblong structure, measuring about 61 feet by 38 feet, standing close over 
the steep bank of the river. There was a portcullis in the gatewav, and the 
old oak gate is still in its place. In the gatewav passage are two doors facing 
each other ; one leads to the vaults below, and the other, which is an ancient 
one with an iron grating, opens to a staircase leading to a good chamber 
above, having a garderobe in the corner, and good windows. A newel stair 
leads to the upper room, nearly 50 feet long, with two lireplaces and Perpen- 
dicular windows. Above is the heavily battleniented roof, with four line 
turrets. A portion of the enceinte wall remains. 
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C A L E A L Y {iin'iwr) 

T his place is two miles W. from Whittingliam, and wa> the residence of the 
ancient family of the Claverinj^s. The building includes at the \V. end 
an original Border tower of great antiquity, that on the E. and the centre being 
of a later date. 

Callaly was the vill of William de Callaly, eariv in the reign of Henry 111 ., 
and his son Gilbert granted it to Robert Fitz-Roger, Lord of Warkworth and 
of Glavering m Essex. Ihe family of Fitz-Roger de-’Ccnded from the Xorman 
De Burghs, ancestors of many noble families in England, and this Robert was 
called to Parliament in 23 Edward I., and died 4 Edward 11 . At this time the 
want of surnames was found to be of great inconvenience, and in the geiier.il 
adoption of territorial names. Ring Edward gave to |ohn the son of this 
Robert that of Clavering, from the name of the chief part of his estates. 
He inherited the vast property left by his father, but left only a daughter, Eva, 
who had four husbands, the second being Ralph, Lord Xevill of Raby. At 
his death he left his lands in this county to the Crown, bv whom thev were 
passed on to the Percys. The youngest brother of this |ohn Clavermg was 
the ancestor of the Clavermgs of Callaly, which place remained their home 
until of late years. It is now the property of Major .Mexande-r H. Brown. 


CARTINGTON {mmor) 

T he castle is two miles X.W. of Rothbury, on the hillsule. It was a detached 
portion of the barony of Ditchburn, and was in early times held bv the 
owner of Embleton, whose lands after the death of Simon de Montforl were added 
to the possessions of the Earls of Lancaster. Although the Cartington family 
became tenants originally of the place about the year lyid, vet the tower is 
iirst mentioned only in 1415. The last |ohn Cartington (thev were almo'.t all 
named John) died about 1494, when the place came to the Radcliffes, his 
daughter and heiress Anne having become the wife of Edward, son of Sir 
Thomas Radcliffe of Derwentwater. In Xovember t5iS, Oueen Margaret, the 
widow of James IV. of Scotland, who had married Archibald Douglas, Earl of 
Angus, soon enough after Elodden, came to Cartington from Harbottle with 
her newly-born d.uightcr, Margaret Douglas, born at Harbottle a month 
before, and remained here a week. This little child afterwards married the 
Earl of LeniKix, and was the mother of Darnlev, and so grandmother to 
James VI. and 1 . of England. In lOoi Cartington was settled on an elder 
daughter, Elizabeth Radcliffe, married to Roger W'iddringlon, and their son 
was in 1642 made a baronet bv Charles 1 ., — Sir Edward W'lddrington of Carling- 
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ton. The Scottish army when it moved soutli entered and plundered this 
castle, and after Alar^ton Moor the owner, who had fought there on CharlesT 
side, was sequestrated, the castle being valued at g.cSooo, and ordered to be 
slighted. But in idq.S it was strong enough to make front against the Parlia- 
mentary troops and sustain a siege for a short while ; this was on the occasion 
when the Roval troops, 1200 strong, under the command of Sir Richard 
Tempest, commander of the forces of Durham, and Colonel Kdwaid Grey, in 
command of the forces in Xorthumberland, being encamped caielesslv along 
the Coquet, allowed themselves to be surprised in their beds by the Round- 
heads, when the greater part were made prisoners, hroin the \\ iddi ingtons, 
Cartington passed bv marriage to the Charltons, and again to one or two other 
families, till at last, when in a woeful state of neglect, it was sold in 1883 
to Sir William G. Armstrong of Cragside, now Lord Armstrong ; he rescued 
the old stronghold from ruin, .incl rebuilt and restored the castle. there 
are two good towers at the E. and W. extremities of the other building.s, 
remains of the ancient structure ; the tower on the E. was originally four 
storeys in height, having bartizans at the angles, and rising one storey above 
the W. tower. The paved courtvard has been restored and some seventeenth- 
centurv work removed. 


CASTLE STONE-NICK (mimr) 

T his is the name given to a fortilied building surrounded by a ditch which 
stands about a (.piarter of a mile from the great bridge over Tweed 
opposite to Coldstream. It is the only remaining portion of the stronghold 
besieged and captured in the incursion of the French auxiliaries from 
Scotland into England, which took place in 1541). It is described as a house 
of considerable strength, and much booty was found in it. This happened 
during the Protectorate of Somerset. 


C H I L L I N G H A M (chief) 

T he castle stands on n^,ing ground in the midst of a wild and picturesepie 
park. Licence was granted 18 Edward HI. (1344) to Thomas de Heton to 
crenellate “ inausum suum ac castriim sive fortalitiuin inde facere " at Chevelyng- 
hain. The Hetons possessed it till the death of William de Heton s.f. male, 
when the property passed to married female heir.-,. It i-, not known how and 
when the Greys of Wark hrst obtained this castle. There is a splendid altar 
tomb to Sir Ralph Grey, who died 1443, in the parish church, in a side chapel. 
His son, the Lancastrian leader of the same name, who defended Bainbiirgh 
Castle against tlie Fail of Warwick, and was beheaded after the hnal surrender 
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of tluit fcjrtrcbb in 1464, wisely had this propertv and castle conveved to trustees, 
and thus his widow Jacquetta was able to enjoy tliem after his death. After the 
insurrection in defence of the old faith in 1536, called the Pilurinia^e of Grace, 
some of the king’s supporters took refuge here, whereupem Sir Ingram Percy 
sent for heavy guns from Berwick to besiege the castle. In 1541 it was owned by 
Ralph Grey, a minor, and in the custody of his stepfather, and was then in fair 
repair. The Greys remained lords of Chillingham until the death of Ford Grey, 
Earl of Tankerville, in 1701, when the whole went to his onlv daughter and 
heiress, Lady Ossulton, whose husband was created Earl of Tankerville, and his 
family are still the possessors. On tlie X. side of the e-^tuaiv of the River Seine, 
not far from the town of Havre, is the countv of Tanquerville, which was givinted 
by Henry V. to Sir John de Grey, a brother of the ancestor of the->e Grevs of 
Chillingham, for services rendered in the French war in i4i() ; it was lost bv his 
son Henry de Grey in 144Q, when the armies of France overran Xormaiulv, in 
the weaker days of Henry VI. 

The chief remains of the mediieval castle are the corner towers, two of which, 
those on the S.E. and S.W. angles, belong to the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, together with a dungeon in the XhW. tower, and are probably the work of 
Thomas de Heton ; but the structures connecting these towers, that i', the X. 
and S. fronts, are of much later construction. Inside is an arcade by Inigo 
Jones, with a stone staircase leading to the dining-roi.im. In the beautiful and 
e.xtensive park attached to the castle e.\i>ts a famous breed of wild cattle, all 
white, very shy and fierce, but of unknown origin. 


CHIPCHASE (luinor) 

A x ancient and beautiful structure, nine miles X.W. from Hexham, situated 
, on a declivity on the E. bank ol the Xortli Tvne amid the tinest sceiiei'v 
of that river : it is in a state of good preserv.ition. The original tower is a 
rectangular building, about 52 feet long and 3 ^ wide, bv 50 feet in height. 
Adjoining it on the S.E. is the old manor-house built in 1O21 bv Cuthbert 
Heron; it is said to be the linest specimen of Jacobean architecture in the 
county. The entrance to the tower is through an archway next t') the manor- 
house, and over this entrance is a small room for working the portcullis, the 
groove of which remains, and the framework of which is still in place, being 
made of oaken bars (Hcirtshon/c). On the first floor there is a single dark, 
gloomy apartment, but the second floor has a good pointed window with two 
lights; a small oratory is contrived in the wall, adjoining the large room. 
1 here were good rooms on the third floor, which is provided with mural 
pas-^ages and a garderobe ; a wheel stair leads to a square turret. The old 
stone roof is very perfect. At each corner there is an embattled turret. 
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corbelled out over the face of each wall, and between them was a heavy 
parapet with hold machicoulis projectini^ 2 feet from face of walls. 

Chipchase was a portion of the manor of Prudhoe, belonj^ing to Odinel 
de Urafraville in 18 Henrv II.; and he had a small fort here. In the reign of 
Edward I. it was possessed by Peter de Insula (De Lisle), and next by a branch 
of the Herons of Ford. In Elizabeth’s reign Cliipchase belonged to Sir George 
Heron, High Sheriff 13 Elizabeth, who was killed in a Border fray. He was 
succeeded by his cousin Cuthbert Heron, whom Charles II. made a baronet 
in 1662, perhaps because his brother was killed at Marston Moor. He built 
the manor-house. His grandson sold the castle, which in 1732 became the 
property of the Reeds. In the first quarter of the present centur), owing to 
losses by banking failure-', the estate came to the hammer, and is now the 
property of i\Ir. Hugh Tavlor. There is a chapel in the park S. of the castle. 


C O C K L A W T O \v E R {minor) 

T his small peel tower stands near the conflux of the Erring burn coming 
from the X.E.--with the Xortli Tyne River, X. of Hexh.im, and witliin sight 
of the Roman wall. It aLo has the name of West Errington Tower, and is 
supposed to liave been built by the Errington family in the fifteenth century. 
Mr. Bates remarks, in regard to the rude and ancient appearance whicli some of 
these fortalices bear, that “ it is necessary to remember that towers of this class 
were the work of the country people themselves, and consequently look con- 
siderably earlier than they really are.” 

There are two floors above the basement or ground floor, which is entered 
by a low-pointed doorway on the S. frrmt, the door of which was fastened in 
the usual way by a wooden bar in sockets. At its right hand is a circular stair, 
in the S.E. angle, leading to the upper stages and roof, and opposite to this in 
the vaulted passage is a small dungeon, the sole admission to which is by a hole 
in the vaulting of it. At the end of tile entrance passage of 10 feet is a tine 
pointed doorway leading into the basement vault, the usual feature of Bm'der 
peels, measuring about 32 feet by 20I feet, into which the stock was accus- 
tomed to be driven for security ; a narrow loop or slit being given for light and 
air. It has a masonrv barrel roof. 

The first floor has a fireplace, and two lights, and a loop, and on the E. wall 
is a passage which led to an outside building, perhaps a chapel, now vanished. 
Ihe top floor has only two small windows and a fireplace. On the S.W. of 
each floor is a small chamber apart, and on the first there is a mural passage 
leading to a garderobe. 
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COCKLE OR COCKLEY PARK TOWER (minor) 

O X the road northward, four railed from Morpeth, is the ruin of a tine 
fifteenth-century peel of the Ogles, Lords of Bothal, whose scutcheon is 
borne on a large panel on the E. wall. A farm-house has been formed in the 
centre with the X. end wall which remains, since it was the property of Lord 
Oxford in 1724. The tradition is that the S. end was destroyed by lire seyeral 
centuries ago. 

It is probable that the tower, which stands in a bleak position, with a yery 
extended prospect, was reared by Robert, ist Lord Ogle, who came into actual 
possession of Bothal in 1465 ; it does not appear in the Iwt of these fortalices in 
the suryey made in 1415. Hodgson shows that in 154, Sir Robert, :;th Lord 
Ogle, settled the building and lands upon his wife Jeyne, prior to which they 
had been in the occupancy of his mother, Anne Ogle. Lord Robert was killed 
at the battle of Ancrum Moor a few days after he had made the aboye disposi- 
tion “ in case of being slain by the chance of war." Since then the place 
has descended in the same way as Bothal to its present possessor, the Duke 
of Portland. 

The length of the W. front is 54 feet, and that of the X. 30 feet, including 
its projection at the E. end, which carries the staircase, — this X. end being 
the only original part left. The entrance doorway is near the staircase, which 
leads up to the first and second doors, and terminates in a small gable giving 
to the battlements. These are carried on boldly projecting brackets, the 
corners being rounded at the four angles, which seem to have thus formed 
angle turrets. In the centre of the X. wall is a line pointed fifteenth-century 
window, the others being of later date. 


C O L D M A R T I N TOWER ( noH-cxisknt) 

W AS a small peel situated on an eminence ern the E. marches, opposite 
to the Cheviots — about 27 feet square. In the inquest of 1584 it is thus 
spoken erf: " Cadmertowne, one tower of stone and lime, of Roger Fow berry’s 
of Fowberrv, gent., — utterly decayed, notwithstanding it hath land belonging 
to it able to keep two men and horse lit for service.” 

The remains consist of a fragment <) feet high of the S.W. wall, 6 feet thick, 
standing above Wooler Water. 
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C O R B R I D G E Uninor) 

I X a corner of the market-place of this town i-- a massive peel tower of 
Edward 11 ., Get in height, which has been uwd -ometiines for a rectory 

home and sometimo as a prison. The parapet i> embattled, and forms Minare 
pro|ect!n[4 barti/ans at the four corner^. The walls are four feet thick, and there 
is a p.irderobe out>ide earned on corbels. The interior i- in perfect condition, 
and exhibits completely the domestic arrangements peculiar to the period. 


C O IT P L A N D intittor) 

T HIS Holder tower staiuL on the X. bank of the Glen stream, on the X.W. 

of Wooler, to whicii barony tlie manor belon.iied, and \\-hich was held, 
together with Akeld 7 Ianor, under the Mu^champ'., the grantee^ of Wooler from 
Heiirv 1 ., by the family of de Akeld. Tlie^e de Akelds were here until kite 
in the reign of Edward II., when they are lo^t ''ight of. Preximis to this, about 
the middle of the thirtecntli ceiiturv, there appears in the distiict a family of 
tlie name of Coupland, tlu.iugh not apptireiuly holding any land in the manor 
of Coupland. One of them. Joint de Cojteland, was clio'cn as one of the twelve 
English knights appointed in 1245 to settle disputes on the llorder mai'clies ; 
and it is possible that hi^ miniesake, wlu.t at the battle of Xe\ ill’s Cross in 144^ 
took prisoner I),i\'id, K'mg of Scotland, was ;iKo of this family ; for this deed 
Sir John CopeLind \\;is made a knight b.mneret, and had C500 a year settled 
upon himself and his heirs. 

The Prenderguests next appear as owners of the Akeld estates, perhaps by 
an heiress, and after them, in the reign of Henry 1 \'., the Grevs are lords of 
Akeld and Coupkind, a family which continued to exercise signorial rights liere, 
and to own Coiipland until the middle of the la^t century. Then, in 1734, the 
Earl of Tankerville, representing the old Greys of Chillingham, sold Coupland 
to Robert Paul of Tower Hill, London. 

Other families also held lands in this lordship, amongst them the Forsters 
of Pamburgh and the Halls ot (Itterburn. The llrst ot these introduced the 
family of Wallis as landowners here, and this family, originally wnttim Whalevs 
or Wallace, became later the chief proprietors after the Grevs. 

Leland speaks of no castle here, and in the survey of Border castles and 
towel's made in 1552 it is said “the towneshippe of Coupkind hath yn it 
neither fortresse or barmekyne ; therefore this tower must be of late date. 
On a chimney-piece in the oldest part of the t<_)wer there is the date ihiq, with 
the initials G. W. and M. W., which probably represent George Wallis and his 
wife, who are said to have erected or rebuilt the stronghold, at a time when 
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these Border land^ were in a very disturbed state, and piajtection for life and 
property was necessitated. Tlie oldest portion consists of a stroni^ tower and 
side turret containiiiL; eleven rooms, with a curious newel stair ; the walls beinp' 
6 and 7 feet thick {Pape}- by the Rev. Mattheie CiiUey). 

The Conpland Castle estate had come to the O^les from the Wallises in 
1713, and in i(So6 passed to the familv of Bates of Brunton, and in i<S3o 
Matthew Cullev of Akeld (who had obtained those lands in 17^15) succeeded 
to the whole of this propertv in rii^ht of his mother, the sifter and heir of 
Thomas Bates. His son, the Rev. Matthew Culley of Akeld and C'oupland, 
is the present owner. 


D ALLEY, OR DALA ( nojt-e.xistt nt) 

T he site of this old fortress is about a mile S. of Tarset, on the 
opposite side of Tyne, on the X. bank of Chirdon burn, and is said by 
the tradition of the countrv to have a subterranean communication with 
Tarset {q.v.). 

It is thought that this is the tower in Tvnedale alluded to in a letter (still 
e.xtant) written in 1237 to Henry III. by Hugh de Bolebec, his “ custcis " 
of Xorthumberland, complaining that a certain Scottish knight, David de 
Lvndesev, was building a house in 'bviiedale (which was then held by the 
King of Scotland) ; that it was already built up to the walks of the battlements 
(allures), and was intended to be crenellated. 'I'his Lindsay, as Justiciary of 
Lothian, w;is at the head of the Scottish Commission for determining the 
marches at Carham ; and in 1235 Henry HI. conlirmed to him and his heirs 
the propertv in Chirdon given him by Margery, the sister of Alexander 11 . 
Heiirv, therefore, did not take the same view as Bolebec. 

There are vestiges of the walls of this fortalicc, in some places standing 
7 feet above the ground. 


DILSTON {}nuio}-) 

S OUTH of the Tyne, and E. of Hexham, stand, on the brink of a deep 
ravine, through which runs the stream of the Devil s-watei , the shatteied 
remains of the old castle which was once the home of the Radclille family. 
One John d’Eivill is said bv Diigdale to have been a poweiful personage 
at the time of the Barons' War, in Henry lll.s reign. His family, 
seated here from the davs of Heiirv L, prol^ably gave theii name in a 
corrupted form to the river and the locality. Robert de Dcrilston vas 
assessed for scutage 18 and 2^ Henry 111 ., and his grandson, Sii Ihomas 
de Dvvilston, was sheriff of the county in the ninth year of Edwaid 1 . His 
VOL. 11. 3 
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baronv was inherited hv Iiis cousin, William de Tynedale, Lord of Langley, 
a barony about ten miles dii^tant westward. Thomas de Tynedale left a son, 
William, who succeeded to DwiLton at his mother’s death in 1317, and 
whose grandson, Walter de Tynedale, dying during the reign of Richard II., 
left two daughters. Both these ladies died without issue in 1416, whereon Sir 
William Cla.xton, a grandson of Thomas de Tynedale's wife, succeeded to 
Dyvilston and to all the estates of the Barons of Tynedale. In the second 
year of Richard III., Johanna, second daughter of Sir Robert Claxton, became 
Lady of Dyyilston, being married to John Cartington of Cartington Tower, 
whom she siiryiyed. By her will (.A.D. 1521), Dyyilston was deyised t(.) her 
grandson. Sir Cuthbert Radcliffe, knight, and Ins heirs male--by reason that 
her daughter and heiress, Anne Cartington, had (before 1404) married Sir 
Edward Radcliffe, knight-banneret, who was High Sheriff of Xorthumberland 
m 17 Henry VH. Anne Cartington inherited the Cartington, Whittoiistell, and 
Hawthorn estates ; and her husband's father. Sir Xicholas Radcliffe, had 
succeeded to the possessions (if the old lords of Derweiitwater, Cumberland, 
by his marriage with ^ilargaret, daughter of the last of the Derweiitwater 
family (see Lastle C nr^, Lunibcrland). This Margaret had issue Sir Thomas, 
who married Margaret, daughter of Sir William Parr of Kendal Castle [q.v.), 
the ancestor of the last queen of Henry \TII., and Sir Edward Radcliffe was 
their third son ; he tinally inherited all the property. He had two sons by his 
marriage with Anne Carlington, Sir Cutlibert and Sir John both knights — the 
eldest succeeding him as Sir Cutlibert Radcliffe of Dilston, Sheriff of Cumber- 
land, 19 Henry VIII. Sir Cuthhert married m 1514 Margaret, daughter of 
Henry, Lord Clilford, and, dying in I 545 » succeeded by his son, Sir 

George Radcliffe of Dilston and Derweiitwater. 

Sir George s son and heir was Sir Francis, created baronet in 16111, who was 
succeeded in 1622 by his son. Sir Edward. Being a distinguished Royalist, 
and also a Catholic, Sir Edward suffered sequestration at the hands of the 
Parliamentarians. He had married, clandestinely it is supposed, Elncabeth 
Baiton, heiiess vif \\ henby, Yorkshire, and h\’ed at Dilston, d\ing in lOf)^ at 
the age of seyenty-liye. To his already large property he had added the 
estates of Alston, and of Langley with its castle, his heir being his only 
suryiying son. Sir Francis Radcliffe.* 

Sii Edwaid built an addition to the ancient tower and mansion of Dilston, 
where he Ined and died, and the whole was incorporated with the large 
additions made by hi- son. the second Sir Francis, which for a century and 
a half formed the abode of the family. These new buildings were on the 
X. of the existing tower, and being chietly of brick, fell into such decay that 
in lyO.S they were remoyed. Laying once more standing alone the older stone 
tower, whose niiiis we still see. An ayeiuie of chestnuts led up to the large 

* 1 he tent-r..il U s„ Fiance at this time 1 1672) wa- 40263. 
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Ljatewav (now rcniovccl), and the approacli road pa>^ed round the -.idc of the 
hill neare-'t the river, and to the \V. of the maii'^ion. The chapel still remain'., 
and IS on the X. side, adiaceiit to the old ojitcwav, built about lOiO by the 
tirst Sir Franci.'. 

In the third vear of Jame-. 11., Sir Franci-^ married hi^ son Edward to the 
Ladv Cliarlotte, the vounoe^t natural daughter of Charle.' II. bv the Duche'.-' 
of Cleveland, then ayed fourteen. Thi'- Edward wa^ created in lOScS Earl of 
Derwentwater, Baron Tvnedale, and Xh^count Radcliffc and Langley. He died 
in i(K/), aged ''Lwentv-two, and wa-. ■'UCCeeded bv Edward, hi-, -.on, the hccond 
earl. He aLo left three daughter,'-. Earl Edward, who died 1705, had i-'-ue 
James, hi^ elder son and heir, born ihSp, and Charles, wlio w is beheaded in 
1745 ; also a d.iughter, Ladv Marv. He .ind his count ss sera. ated in 1700. 
James Ratlcliffe, the third eail, was brought up at >t. Gennai.is at the court 
of James 11. , in companv with Ins voung cousin, the royal prince, a terwards 
called the ‘'Pretender," whom he served with att .chinent and devotion to 
the end. He lirst vnited hn estates m 1710, when tweiit -one y.ars old, gom 4 
tirst to Dilston and then to his Derwentwater property. He i' descri ed as a 
gentle and lovable vouth, of rather short statuie, sleiuler of per-on, and ol a 
handsome countenance, with light h iir .md grev eves, being also of active 
habits. He wrote his name Darweiitwater, which is the o,d and correct 
pronunciation. At DiLion Earl jamcs kept up a geiRrous hi/spit ility, and 
was much beloved bv rich and poor. In 171 c he manned Anne Maria, eldest 
daughter of Sir Janies Webb, Bart., of Canford, Di.irset, like liini'clf a Catholic, 
educated in France, where, at the court of St. Germains, he lirst made 
her acquaintance. Some atkhtions were .it this tune in.ide to DiLton Castle 
while the earl and his wife lived with the Webbs at Hatherhupc, near 
Fairford, Gloucestershire. 

King [.lines 11. dviiig on September it>, 1701, the Eng nh at St. Crermaiiis 
saluted his son as jaincs 111., but it was not until August 17^0 the Earl of 
Mar raised the standard proclaiming this prince as James \1IL of Scotland. 
It is not known if the Earl of Derwentwater w.is in the secret of this rising, 
but, in their precautions against a rebellion, the Government issued warrants for 
the apprehension of him and his brother Ch.irles, so as to prevent their joining. 
Being warned of this, the earl and his brother withdrew from DiLton and hid 
themselves in the C(.)untrv during the whole of September. Ihe eail seems 
to have hesitated long before risking his life and large possessions m the 
cause of the Pretender, and it is s.iitl to have’ been his l.idy who at length 
goaded him on to action, reproaching him “ feu" continuing to hide his he, id 
in hovels from the light t'f day when the gentry were in arms for the cause 
of their rightful sovereign, anti, throwing down her fan before her loid, bade 
him take it .and give his sword to her. At all events he soon did espouse 
the cause, heart and soul, and having arranged a meeting with his friends. 
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ordered every retainer in his castle to be ready to follow him in the Ctii 1\ inoi n 
of October 6 , 1715, when from his ancient halls 

“ Lord Derwentwatcr rode away 
tVell mounted on his dapple-yrev, 

accompanied bv his brother and “some friends and all his servants, mounted, 
some on his coach-horses and others upon very good useful horses, and all 
well armed. ” They crossed the Devil’s-water at Xunsborough Ford, and rode 
on to meet the main p.u'ty at the Waterfalls Hill, crossing the lyne close to 
Hexham, where their force was increased to almost sixty horse. After halting 
near Errington’s at Beaufront, they proceeded to the Coquet and the small town 
of Kothburv. Continuing their ride through the night, they came on the 
morning of the 7th to Warkwortli Castle, where Lord Widdrington, another 
Catholic peer, joined the p.irty with others. By Lord Mar’s arrangement, 
i\Ir. F’orster of Bamburgh Castle was elected leader, who, though a civilian 
and a Protestant, forthwith with sound of trumpet proclaimed James 111 . 
The party then moved to Alnwick, described as being at that time “ an old 
dilapidated house of the Duke of Somerset,” and thence to Morpeth, which 
place had through the accession of Boi'der volunteers grown to the strength 
of 300 fighting men. F'roni tlience they intended to proceed to and enter 
Newcastle, but the loyal folk of that town had closed theii' gates and manned 
the walls, which still existed at that tune, being reinforced by some Govern- 
ment troops under Lieutenant-General Carpenter. So Earl Derwentwater 
and his party returned to Hexham, and from thence, being loined bv Lord 
Keiiinure and his followers, they retreated to Kothburv. Their ne.xt move 
was northwards to Kelso, where Lord Mar's contingent was to unite. At 
this place serious deliberation took place whether to continue the march 
north to attack the force under Argyll, and so to secure Scotland, or whethei 
to invade Fhigland. The latter counsel prevailed, and the Pretender's forces 
marched to Hawick and thence to Penrith, which place they entered, 1700 
strong, on November 2nd. The militia forces had disbanded before their 
advance, and General F'orster at once jiroclaiuied the prince as James 111 ., 
leV3’ing L500 in his interest from the t()Wn. Next dav the force marched to 
Appleby, where they rested till the 5th, and from thence went to Kendal, Lord 
Derwentwater taking up his lodging in the “ White Lion ” in Strickland Gate. 

On November 7th the force entered Lancaster in parade order, with 
colouis tl\ mg, and to the music ot drums and pipes. Fhrst came 200 English 
noblemen and then followers, all mounted j next came the Highlanders j 
then 200 Lowlandei-s, followed by the Scottish horse. Here m Lancaster 
Lord Derwentwater and his colleagues were the guests of Mr. Dalton at 
Thurnham Hall, where they spent a day. On the oth the whole party 
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marched hy way of Garstany to Prebt(jn, preceded liy an advance-guard of 
Northumbrian lujC'c, tlie infantry arriving tm the morning of the loth. 
At Preston they were joined hy 1200 half-armed folUnvers of the Roman 
Catholic gentry of the district, but it was evident that the countv itself stood 
aloof from the rising, and that the support calculated upon was not forth- 
coming. Meantime the Government troops were advancing on the invaders, 
and ultimately took them by surprise, for General Whiles, with live regiments 
of foot and one of caxalry, marched to Wigan, and thence, earlv on the 12th, 
set out for Preston. The unexpected news of this advance seems to have 
paralysed the princes amateur general ; a council w.is held, and, brought to 
bay as the invaders were, they piaaceeded to defend themselves m the centre 
of the town by barricading the streets m three places, e ich barricade being 
defended by two pieces of ordnance. Put they omitted to secure the bridge 
over the Ribble, and the hollow p.iss from it to the town, bv doing which 
they might have greatly checked the enemy. As it was, the town Mais left 
open on all sides to Willes, who, arriving at one o'clock, at once attacked the 
barricades in two places. 'I'hese were, howex'er, gallantlv defended, and after 
a light which continued until midnight, King George's troops withdrew, 
htiving lost about 2O0 men ; a result which is said to have been greatlv due 
to the bravery tiiul the example of Lord Perweiitwater and lus brother. 

Next day the fortunes (.if war changed, lor, Carpenter's troops having come 
up, the town was invested on all si(.les, and it w;is cVKlent that the jacobite 
cause was lost. 'I'he prewuhng thought anu ng the Nh.irthern forces was to 
cut their way out through the ranks of the enemy. Forster, however, of his 
own accord sent overtures f(.)r a truce to General Willes, and a capitulation 
ensued, the besieged laying down their arms. Then the six insurgent lords, 
Derweiitw.iter, Nithsdale, Kemmire, Wicklrington, Carnwath, :md Nairn, were 
arrested at the Mitre d'a\'ern, and being sent with many other prisoners to 
London, were lodged in the d'ower. Altogether, some 1700 of the insurgent 
force were capturetl at Preston, aiul were imprisoiteal .it Chester and Lanc.ister 
and in other jails, the rest m. iking good their escape. 

I he utmost ellorts were m.ide to obtain remission of the capit.il punish- 
ment passcal on the voung Lord Derw entwater, but George 11 . was incapable 
of generosity to a fallen foe, and his replv to a petition of the Hiause of Lords 
Was an oialer, issued on the 2 pal Febru.irv, for the immediate execution (.if 
Lords Derwentwater, Nithsdale, and Kenmure. Lady Derwentwater, supported 
by many other l.idies of high rank, m.ide repeated touching appe.ils for mercy 
personally, but w ithout ,inv effect. When the news of Lord Nithstlale's esc.ipe 
on the eve of his intended execution, bv means of his brave and clever wife, 
reached the king, he gave wav to an excess of passion at having his vengeance 
thus thwarted. Lord Derwentwater saw liis wife for the last time twenty-four 
hours before his death, which took pi ice on the morning of February 24th. 
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At ten o’clock he was taken from the Tower to the scaffold on Tower Hill, and 
there beheaded. The bodv was brought hack to the lower, hut the earl s friends 
contrived to get possession of it, and it was taken to Dagenham Park, near 
Romford, to a house which the countess had rented. Finally it was removed 
to Dilston after being embalmed. The countess survived her husband seven 
vears ; aged but thirty years, slie died m 1723 at Louvain, where she was 
buried. Her eldest son died from an accident, and was buried there also in 
1731, before he reached his twenty-first year. Thereby the estates devolved 
on Charles Radcliffe, the brother of Lord Derwentw ater, who, being also 
condemned to death in 171O, managed to escape from Newgate, and lived for 
many vears abroad. In November 1745 Charles and his son were by accident 
captured on board a French privateer, being at first supposed to be the Pre- 
tender and his son; when their true identitv was recognised, Charles Radcliffe 
was arraigned on the old conviction for high treason, recorded m 1716, and 
being sentenced to death, was executed on this charge, now thirty years in 
abevance, on the 8th December 1746, aged fifty-three. 

The vast estates of the Derwentw, iter family, inherited .it the de.ith of Earl 
(ames’s son in 1731 by Charles R.idclifte, should, at the death of the latter, have 
passed to liis son james Bartholomew Radcliffe, but they had become vested 
in the Crown after 1749, when the Government caused an .Act to be passed, 
vesting them absolutely in the hands of trustees for the benefit of Greenwich 
Hospital, which institution enjoyed their possession until ijuite I'ecently. The 
confiscated lands included, besides the manor and demesne of Derwentwater, 
the estates of Langley, Heldon, W’ark, and many others in Northumberland and 
Hexhamshire, as well as the Cumberland property; in all about 41,000 acres. 
The rental returned in 1816 was {.'43,487, besides what was brought in by the 
mines, whose produce in 1823 was estimated at {23,000. Of late vears these 
princely inheritances of the Derwentwater family have been claimed bv a crazv 
person calling herself the heiress of the R.idcliffes. She attempted to take 
forcible possession of Dilston, encamping m gipsy fashion near the castle, 
from whence she was with difficulty ejected by the agents of Greenwich 
Hospital. 

Dilston Hall, as it stood m the davs of Earl James, is stated, in the exhaus- 
tive narr.itive of Air. Gibson, to have been “a plain, extensive building two 
storevs in height, which occujiied three sides of an oblong, rectangular ligure, 
enclosing a courtyard paved with dark-veined limestone in diamond-shaped 
slabs, and entered by the great gatewav, which was built in the reign of James I. 
This gateway is still standing in another site. The longest raime of buildim' 
occupied the noithein side . m the centre \wis a large entrance hall, apjiroached 
from the paved court by a few raised steps. The courtvard was bounded on 
the western side by the old tower or castle, which still remains, and ag.iiiist the 

front of which a range of building was added by Lord Derwentwater, but 
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never finished in the interior.'' Tliere i-^ a vault baid to exist below the old 
tower, and some subterranean pa-sages with a chamber attached. As soon as 
the Roval Commissioners obtained po—eSsion, the materials of Dilston were 
valued. The house wa- dismantled and its content- sold and di-per-ed, while 
the wall- were demoli-hed piecemeal for building purposes, onlv the more 
ancient castle being left. Thi-, the “old original" tower of the Dyvil-tons, 
was probablv at fir-t a -trong Border peel, to which the newer mansion 
was eventuallv attached. 

The la-t reque-t of the ill-fated voting earl, that he might be buried with 
his ancestor-, wa- refu-ed, in view of the excitement prevailing in the North, 
and it wa- supposed that the bodv had been interred in the churchyard of 
St. Giles, Holborn. But, in fact, the cofhii was removed, and carried -ecretly 
bv friends, resting bv dav, and travelling by night tally, into Xorthumherland, 
and was deposited with the remain- of his father in the chapel vault of 
Dilston, 

In 1805 an unworthv cuno-itv to ascertain if the earl's head had been 
buried with hi- bodv moved the Commis-ioners of Greeiiwicli Ho.-pital to 
open the interment, when the bodv wa- found well embalmed, and but little 
decayed, the head Iving beside it, with the mark of the axe clearly visible. 
The coffin hatl been placed in a latw with hve others of his line, and below 
was found a leaden box, m which the heart h.id been deposited. 

It is notewoi'thv, in connection with Lord Derwentwater s memory as 
retained in his own countr\’, that the aurora borealis, which appeared very 
vividly on the night of hi- execution, i- -till known there by the name of 
Lord Derwentwater's liglu-. 

Dilston was purcliascd in 1874 from Greenwich Hospital by Mr. \\ . B, 
Beaumont, when the remains in tlie crypt were removed. The old gateway, 
once the einr.mce to Dilston Hall, now stands near the chapel, bearing its 
date ol if)i(i, witli the initials K. R. and ]. R. 


D D D O ()iu/ior) 

T his wa- another Border tower in Xorham-lure, two miles on the X. side 
of the Till, standing on a precipitous crag of rock, 300 feet above sea- 
level. Only the S. side of the tower rein.iins, but it appears to have been a 
sc[uare in form, mea-uring about V' R‘ct sipiare, with a staircase turret. The 
wall IS rent from bottom to top. Over the entrance is a round bartizan, well 
corbelled out, but there is little to remark as to the architecture (Bdtts). 

The manor was ancientlv held bv the Stryvelings or Stirlings, and it 
descendetl in iq)! to the Clavermgs. When James 1 \ . invaded Lngland in 
support of Perkin Warbeck in igot), he caused this fortress to be paitly 
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thrown down ; but between 1541 and 1561 tlie remaining lialf of it was 
repaired, and an enedosure or barmkin was built round it for the safe-guarding 
of cattle. There is nothing remaining of the lifteenth-centurv tower of William 
Clavering of Duddo, who was third son of Ivcibert Claveiing of Callaly, killed 
in a skirmish with the Scots in r5<S6. 


DUN STAN BURGH (chief) 

T he castle is six miles X.E. of Alnwick, and two from Embleton ; it stands 
on the brow of a great ba.-altic headland of the same range as that of 
Banihurgh, which here is displayed in black perpendicular columns, above 
which the fortiess frowns over the wild Xorth Sea like Scarborough and 
Bamburgh. Its name shows that it was originally a “ burh ” of the Angles, 
but nothing is known about its early history. The manor named Dunstan 
was granted by Henry I. to a family whose founder, Liulf of Bamburgh, 
and his son Odard, having been Sheriffs (vicavniitcs) of Xorthumberland, 
retained in later times the title of “ Vrscount " as a family name, john de 
Viscount, the last of his race, dying in 1244, left a daughter, Kametta, his 
scile heiress, whose husband, Hereward de M.irisco, sold the baronv m 1256 
to Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. John de \'e.sci, lord of Alnwick, 
fleeing from the slaughter at Evesham (lef'y), carried home one of the feet 
from the earl's mutilated body, and deposited it, encased in a silver shoe, 
as a relic in Alnwick Abbey. Henry 111 . seized this baronv and granted 
it to his younger son, Edmund Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster, whose son, 
Thomas Plantagenet, succeeding (leijti) to the earklom, proceeded to build 
at Dunstanburgh. He erected the gatehouse with towers ho feet high, and 
formed the moat, and we hear of coal being brought from Xewcastle for 
burning the lime. In p Edward II. Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, has a licence 
to crenellate. He was a great builder, as his ca.stles of Kenilworth and 
Pontefract testify, and, as the kings cousin, was the greatest and most powerful 
and opulent nobleman in the kingdom ; he headed the movement against Piers 
Gaveston which ended in the beheading of the favourite near Warwick, for 
which the king vowed vengeance on him. Lanc.ister was also suspected of 
taking bribes fiom the Scots, bec.iuse he abstained from assisting the king 
in his e.xpedition to Scotland in 1314, and is said to have jeered at his army 
and himself as they passed Pontefr.ict C.istle on the return from Bannockburn. 
Certain it is that in the subsequent imasion of England by a Scottish armv, 
his castle of Diuistanbui gh was lespected by them, and his property was 
not molested. In 1322 it was to iJuust.niburgh that the confederate Earls of 
Lancaster and Hereford were retre.iting, in order to unite with their Scottish 
contingent, when the light of Boroughbridge took place, ending in the capture 
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and execution of Lancaster. T\v(i year'- after, Edward restored Dunstanhurgh 
and the earldom to the late earl’s y(jiinj4er brother, Henry, whose son, Henry 
“ Tort-col" or Wryneck, created Duke of Lancaster 1351, left three dauithters, 
the vouiiLtest of whom, Itlanche, married |ohn of Gaunt (his tirst wife), aiul 
brought him Dunstanburyh amono other places, and the dukedom. CoininL( 
to the castle, he made many additions to it, building a new gatehouse, 
with a barbican and drawbridge, and a postern. When his son Henrv 
ascended the throne, Dunstanburgh became Crown property, and continued 
a Lancastrian stronghold throughout the Wars of the Roses. After Towton 
this castle, as well as 
others in Xorthumber- 
land, was proyisioned and 
manned with an Eng- 
lish, French, and Scotti-h 
garrison. 

In October igfi’ Oueen 
•Margaret landed from the 
Continent, and tliyided her 
forces between Alnwick, 

Bamburgh, and Dun- 
stanburgh, whereupon the 
king, Edward 1 \'., marched 
north with a large army 
to attack them, the sieges 
of all three being super- 
intended by the Earl of 
Warwick (see JuvulunxJi). 

The siege of Dunstan- 
burgh was committed to 

. r)rx.sT.\xnuRGH 

the Earl ot \\ orcester and 

Sir Ralph Grev, while in 

its garrison were Sir Richard Tunstall, Sir Ph.ilip Wentworth, Dr. IMoiton, 
and joo men. The place was hirced to capitulate, honourably, at Chiistmas, 
and was, together with Bamburgh, placed under the custody of Sir Ralph 
Percy, on lus swearing allegiance to King Edward; this, howecei, did not 
preyent him from yielding both places to the Lancastrians the ensuing spi ing. 
After the rout at the Linnels (Hexham) in May 14^)4, Dunstanburgh was 
taken by storm, and its captain, John Gosse, was carried to \ork and beheaded, 
when the great Earl of W"arwick entered the fortress as a yictoi . 

In 1538 the Royal Commission, consisting of Bellasis, Collingwood, and 
Horsley, reported to Henry VIII. regarding this castle as “ a yeiy 1 einnus house, 

and eif smalle strengthe," hut little could have been done to the fabiic, since 
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a report in Elizabeth’s time is equally condemnatory. James I. gave it to 
Sir William Grev of Wark, and it continued the property of his descendants 
until the Earl of Tankerville sold it in i<s6<) to the trustees of Mi'. Samuel Evres 
of Leeds. 

The original walls and towers built bv Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, must have 
been of better materials and workmanship than the buildings of Jt)hn of Gaunt, 
for while thev have withstood the climate and storms in their so exposed 
situation, the latter have almost disappeared under the same conditions. The 
outer walls, ranging on three sides of an oblong enclosure of about nine acres 
extent, stand on the bank of a deep chasm or indentation of the rock on the 
E. side, and along the edge of the cliff on the W., — the S. or landward face 
having the gieat gatehouse and three mural towers, while the X. front faces 
the ocean. The principal feature remaining is the gatehouse, which consists 
of two huge semicircular towers, 8o feet in height, flanking a circular archway 
under a building of two storeys ; the room over the passage ha\ing an opening 
along the back wall for containing the portcullis, and side chambers in the front 
wall for liring from cross-loiips. The passage was at one time walled up to 
convert the structure into a keep, when the entrance to the castle was through 
a postern added by John of Gaunt, about 20 vards along the \\ h wall. The 
inner ward, now a mass of ruin, perhaps contained the chapel. The Lilburn 
Tower on the W. was built by a Constable of that name in 1325, and E. of the 
gatehouse is the Constables lower, of two storevs, having in rear of it the ruins 
of the hall, which we read was gl ized in 1444. Farther on, at the S.E. angle, 
stands the Eggincloiigh lower, on the verv brink of tlie rocky chasm, now 
called the Rumble Churn ; its S. wall has collapsed, and one side of it is 
given up to a series of latrines or garderobes having an outside shaft, lately 
fallen down. 


EDLINGHAM {nitnor) 

T he village lies six miles to the S.W. of Alnwick, and near it, at the head 
of a narrow valley, are the ruins of a twelfth-century castle, of which 
the tower remains, and contains carved stone in fireplaces and doorways of 
some interest ; there is aLo a spir.d staircase in the tower. 

In the reign of Henry 11., John, son of Walden, held it under Earl Patrick; 
and in the fourteenth century it belonged to Sir John Felton. In the end of 
Henry \TI., the manor and castle were owned by Sir Roger Hastings, knight, 
and temp. Henry VHl., bv Thomas Swinburn of Xalferton Hall. By the failure 
of heirs male to his descendant, John Swinburne, in the reign of Charles L, his 
daughter and heir, ^largaret, brought Edlingh.un in marriage to William Swin- 
burne of Capheaton, thus uniting the two properties as well as the families, and 
the present owner is Sir John Swinburne of Capheaton, Bart. 
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E T A L (minor) 

T he remain^ of this fortre-N Hand on the E. side of the river Till, oppoMte 
to the Field of Flodden, near the border^ of Xorham^hire, on oentlv nsiiio 
ground. Ihiswa-. tlie principal beat ot the Manner^ fainilv, w ho were perbonb of 
distinction even in the reign of Henry II. At that time Robert de Manner.- held 
Ethale for a half knight s fee under the baronv of iMuschamp, and his descendants 
were there in the time of Henry III. In 1341, the date of the fortres-, Sir 
Robert IManners obtained a licence to crenellate his house of Etal. He was 
Constable of the important castle of Xorham, and mu-t therefore have been a 
personage of note ; he died in 1 354, und was succeeded hv his son, whose posterity 
continued at Etal, from fatlier to son, till towards the end of the lilteeiith centurv. 

In 14S7 Sir George Manners succeeded to liis mother's inheritance of the 
barony of Ros, and of the baronies of \'au,\, Triesbut, and Belvoir, and became 
twelfth Lord de Roos, or Ros. Hi- father had possibly deserted tlie small castle 
of Etal for the larger halls of Belvoir, on his marriage with the hcires', Eleanor, 
sister and coheir of Edmund, nth Lord Ros ('ce Jldvoir, Leicestershire). 

liioiiias, 13th Lord Ros, was chosen teir manv honourable posts bv 
Henry \TII., and was made a Knight of the Garter by him in the seventeenth 
year c.if his reign ; anti in the same year he was created Earl of Rutland. 
Hie tenth Earl of Rutlaiul wa- raised in 1703 to the dignity of Maiajuess of 
Granby and Duke tif Rutland. 

In 1522, when the Borders were set m a state of defence, Etal, then the 
property of Lord de Ros, was given a garrison of tweiilv men under lohn 

Collingwood. 

Then, m 1542, the Survey of Sir Robert Btiwes says of Etal, that it was “for 
hick of reparacons in very great decaye, and manv neces'arv houses within the 
same becom ruynous and fallen to the grouiul ; " but th.it it might be lit for a 
garrison of 100 men or more in war time. The bridge of Et.il had at that time 
lalleii dow n. Aiul in the survev m.itle in 15^4 this castle is described as Iving 
in the same neglected state. 

Ihe fortress is square in form, enclosing a eiuarter of an acre ; at the S.E. 
corner is a strong gatehouse, with the shield and crest of the Manners lamilv 
carved on it. Portcullis grooves e.xist at the outer doorwav, but there was no 
door at the side ne.xt the coiirtvard. The keep stands in the S.W. corner of the 
quadrangle, measuring 30 feet bv 17 feet ; it is four stoieys in height, its lower 
basement having been vaulted. A spiral staircase to the difterent stages was con- 
tained in the X. wall, and there are manv mural recesses. Its mullioned windows, 
with transoms, betrav the date of the castle. The wall on the S. side is massive 
and strong, and is 30 feet high, and a small tower is found in the S.E. corner. 

Etal Castle is now the property of Mr. ]ames Laing of Etal Manor. 
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FEATHERSTONE ( minor) 

A HOr'r -il miles S. of Haltwhistle, on a gni-'sv spot {haiis;h) on the S. side 
of 'rync, in an open and fertile country, is tins picturesque old castle, 
oriqinall\' ,i strong sL|uare peel tower with two watch-turrets, and surrounded 
hy a ditch ; the lower floor is vaulted in a chainher provided for the protection 
of the cattle and tlock. To this has been attached a modern castellated house 
with a line q.illery. 

It was the seat of the ancient family of Featherstonehaugh, who possessed 
It in the reigns of Edward 1 ., II., and III. Sir .Albany Featherstonehaugh was 
High Sheriff, 2 Eli/.aheth, as his elde-.t son was thirty years after; his second 
son bi'ing appointetl h\' (aiues 1 . receiver of the kings revenues in Cumberland 
and Westmorland. 'I’he son of this man, Timothy Featherstonehaugh, espoused 
the side of King Charles and rai'ctl a troop of horse for him ; he was knighted 
under Charles’s banner, and fought bravely at the fatal held of Worcester 
(September 3, Jd3ii, where he wa^ taken pri-oner, and was afterwards be- 
headed at Holton in Lancashire. His lineal descendant, Matthew h eatherstone- 
haugli of Newcastle, afterwards obtained a re-grant of tire castle and the estate, 
but was unable to keep them, and the mam.ir was sold to the Earl of Carlisle. 
His descendant, Sir Matthew Featherstonehaugh, Hart., sold the rest and the 
castle to the father of the Right Hon. Thomas Wkillace, in whose family the 

place remains. 


FORD ( chtrf ) 

T he ri\'er d’lll meanders in the low lands below and E. of Branxton Hill, 
which oiagmally gave its naiiie, in English mouths, to the battle of I 5 I 3 > 
afterwards known only by its Scrittish title of Floddcn F'ield, the Gilboa of 
Scotland; and the ro id beneath Hran.\ton crosses the Till to the village of 
Ford, above which, on the lull, stands the c.istle of the same mime, on the 
E. side ot tile 1 iver. 111 tyyfs (J2 Edwai'd 1 1 1 .), Whlliam Heron h:id licence to 
creiiellate “the mansion of his manor, ami this w,is in all probabilitv the 
elate of the erection of hord Lastle hy Sir William Heron, since in 1385, 
when the Scots, under the E.irH of Houglas, Fife, and Alarch, broke into 
England at the same time as the English host was wasting the Lowlands, thev 
took by as..ault b ord L.i'tle .ind dismantled it, as thev did also to Wkirk and 
Cornhill. When, on 22nd .Xiigu-t 1513, King fames I\g, previous to the 
battle of I- loddcii, hi oke through the English Itordcr at Coldstream and other 
points, he was nnabU t.i Ic.oc tlusc h jstile tortresses in his rear, w'hile pro- 
ceeding into the he lit of Xortlunnberland, .uid therefoie directed part of his 
iiost upon the c-otles oi X,,rham ,md Wark, Etal and Ford, and took them. 
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Thi^ mubt liave occupied some time, and meanwhile liis army lav encampetl 
principally on the high ground about Flodden, the king himself taking up his 
quarters in the Castle of Ford, a short distance in iront. This place was 
partly burnt by his soldiers, who, it is said, “threw down that stronghold, bv 
falling of the timbers thereof, whereby several of his men were iniiired." Tlie 
owner of Ford, Sir William Heron, was at the time a prisoner in Scotland, 
but in the castle were his wife Elizabeth and her daughter ; and although 
tradition has taken great liberties with the reputation of the former ladv, 
nothing is recorded in history but that Lady Heron piayed the king to spare 
her house, and that he agreed on condition that certain friends of his, prisoners 
in England, the Laird of Johnstoun and Alexander Hume, should be gu'en up 
to him by September 5th; that she went to Alnwick and met the Earl of 
Surrey with his armv advancing against the Scots, when the king’s request 
was agreed to, provided he guaranteed under his roval seal protection to the 
castle ; then came challenges of battle and deliances between heralds and the 
king, who replied by burning Ford Castle (Rid/<ath). 

This is all that is known in history as to the proceedings before the battle at 
Ford, the burning of which is confirmed by the report of the Lorder Survey 
of 1541. The treatment of Lady Heron and her property is certainly much 
at variance with the storv of “an affair of gallantry,” which is probably .111 
entire tictiou. 

Sir William Heron died 1535, leaving a grandchild six years old, his heiress 
general, to inherit Ford. In 1541.) Scottish invaders again entered England 
under a French General D’Esse, with four field-guiis ; they attacked Ford, 
and again burnt the greater part of the place, but had to retire, leaving one of 
the towers unreduced, which was defended by Thomas Carr, a younger son 
of the governor of Wark, and his brave conduct led the heiress of Ford to 
bestow her hand on him. Soon afterwards the heirs male of the Heron 
family made a serious disturbance, claiming the property, and blriod was shed 
in the c^uarrel, hut in the end Carr regained the castle, which in lyt'd 
in possession of a William Carr, “ decayed by want of reparation of a long 
continuance.” These Carrs of Ford came to an end 111 1683, and hold went 
by successive heiresses to the families of Blake .md Delaval, and finally to the 
Marepiess of Waterford in 1822. Sir John H. Delaval in lyfu destroyed 
the architectural beauty of Ford bv sham Gothic additions of evil taste, 
but the late owner, Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford, repaired the mischief 
.and made this castle “one of the most beautiful houses in the X. of 
England ” (Bates). 

The situation commands a fine view up the Till \ alley to Woolei, bounded 
by high hills. There are two ancient towers, one on the E., and one on the 
W. flank, and these are nearly the onlv remains of tlie old castle, the top 
room ill the tower which goes by the name of King James, who is '-aid to ha\e 
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slept tliere before Flocklen, lia^ a narrow staircase contrived in the tliickness 
of the wall, which was lately brought to light, and is now said to he connected 
with the king's intrigue with Dame Heron. Hodgson (vol. ii. part 3, p. i()i) 
gives at length Sir Robert Bowes’ Report of 1550 upon tlie state of the frontiers 
(tliirty-seven vears after Flodden). He says it “was brounte by the laste Kinge 
of Scots a Ivtle before he was slavne at Flodden Fickle— -some parte thereof 
hath bene rep’elled again sythence that tyme, hut the great bnyldinges and most 
necessarve houses resteth ever svthens waste and in decaye. ' 


H A L T O N {minor) 

A HOFT foui' miles to the X. of Hexham the Roman Wall is crossed at 
right angles by the Wathng Street, or the continuation of this great 
southern road from Yorkshire, made by Agricola through Durham county to 
Corbridge-on-Tvne, and thence direct round the X. of lofty Carter Fell in the 
Cheviots into Scotland to [edburgh. Thougli in some places grass-grown 
and lost, the road is here, as in many places, still the highway, retaining for 
miles together the features of its original construction (Bnicc). Within half 
a mile E. of this crossing is the Wall Station of Hunnum, a sort of English 
Pompeii, like many other places along this most interesting track ; and close 
under the Roman camp, on the side of a ravine, and a stream which protected 
the situation on the W., stand the remains of Halton Castle. Bates describes 
it as “set in a quaint garden of old-fashioned lloweis ; “ and at a short distance 
to the E. of It is a curious httle chapel with an early round chancel arch ; 
this perhaps marks the sjiot where .Altwokl, King of Xorthuinbria, was assassi- 
nated in 788. 

In the middle of the twelfth century the place appear^ in the possession 
of Waldief de Haulton, and it was held by his descendants till the death of 
Sir John de Haulton in 1343, when Halton passed, through the marriage of 
his daughter, to the Lowthers ; but in 1383 William de Carnabv (Yorkshire) 
took possession of Halton, and his son W illiam was aliee and died there m 
145.F After the Pilgrimage of Lrace, Sir Thomas Percv sent his priest to 
take possession ot the dwelling rif Sir Reynold Carnabv s grandfather at Halton, 
“as Sir Reynold was tied and was against the Commons.” Sir William Carnaby 
fought against the Pailiament at Alarston ^loor 111 the Xorthumbrian regiment, 
commanded by the Marquess of Xewcastle ; his lands were seized and he fled 
the country. The last Carnaby buried in Halton Chapel was William Carnabv, 
who died itiqS, the last perhaps of his race. Halton was bought in 1706 
by John Douglas, a Xewcastle lawyer, and in 1713 it went with a daughter 
and heiress to Sir Edward Blackett, Bart., whose descendants hold it still. 
Attached together are the original tower of 1415 (if not older), and a 
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seventeenth-century house. The tower has one room on the first flo(3r, and 
two above, which until recently were unroofed. In the X.E. angle is a small 
stair leading to the roof. Here the low circular corner turrets have been 
boldly corbelled out, and the battlements are verv good. 


HARBOTTLE Uuinor) 

T his old fortress formed an oiitlving post to the X. of the wild and 
dangerous country of Kedesdale, on the verge of the Cheviot Hills. 
It must have been of considerable utility to England from earlv times for 
protection on the W. (if the county among the drearv wastes which stretch 
ahjng the Marches of Scotland. Tlie castle of Harbottle was built bv King 
Henry II. cir. 1150, on a high eminence standing over the Coquet. It lay within 
about ten miles of the Border, and in the direct road of a Scottish army breaking 
into Xorthumberland from Jedburgh. The land belonged to the Umfraville 
family, who had settled in those parts so early as nine years after the Conquest, 
when Robert de Umfraville, surnamed “ cum barba," obtained a grant (,)f the 
Kedesdale country and other large estates. In 1174 Odinel de Umfraville's men 
h.id to defend it against an attack by King William the Lion, on which occasion 
it was taken and partly destroyed. His grandson Richard, taking up arms 
ag.iiiist King John, lost his estates, but recovered them again from Henry 111 . 
in 1221. He probably added greatly to the strength of the place, since in 
1296 it withstood a desperate attack made by the whole Scots army for two 
days. After Bannockburn the Scots again besieged Harbottle and took and 
destroyed it a second time. It belonged to Robert de UmfiMville, 18 Edward II., 
and to Gilbert de Lhnfraville at the close of the reign of Edward III., and 
after the extinction of the male line (.if this familv in 1436 it still continued the 
property of their representatives. 

In 1515, two vears after the battle of Flodden, Oueen Margaret, widow of 
King James IV. and d.iughter of Henry VI 1 ., having married Douglas, Earl 
of Angus, retired to this fortress for the birtli of her daughter, who afterwards 
became the mother of Darnlev, and consequently the grandmother of James I. 
of England. In the reign of Henry VI 11 . a complete survey was made of tliis 
place, with an estimate of the cost of repairing the work. .Again in 154^, when 
it was still in bad repair. Sir Robert Bowes in his report recommended that 
the king should take this fortress into his own hinds, it being the key and 
chief defence to one half of the Aliddle Alarches, and the Crown obtained it 
in exchange for the manor of Brailes in Warwickshire. It was evidently at 
one time a place of very great strength, but has now a sadly ruinous appearance, 
as nuast of the massive building has slipped, and huge portions lie half-way 
down the hill-side, embedded in the ground. There was formerly an outer 
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bailev, with a deep ditch crob.^ecl by a drawbrid_Lfe. The keep stood on an 
insulated mound, and the masonry generally partakes of the cliaracter of 
that of Prudhoe, and also of Northampton Castle, whie'h was built about the 
same time bv Simon de Liz. The termination “ bottle ” shows the importance 
of Harbottle before the Norman Conquest. 


HARNHUM {minor) 

T his was a small fortress, but situated in a position of great strength, on 
an eminence protected on the N. and W. bv a high range of rocks, 
and a morass on the S. A lofty wall crossed the neck of ground uniting 
the position with the heights, and there was an iion gate of great strength 
at the entrance, said by Wallis to have been standing within the recollection 
of people living at the end of the last century. 

The place w. IS held in 1272 by Bernard de Babington, of an ancient family 
in England, which appears to have continued at Harnhum till the end of the 
seventeenth century. In the reign of Charles II., eitlier the old tower or 
the later mansion was iniiabited by Colonel Philip Babington, the governor 
of Berwick, who was married to Katlierine, the widow of Colonel George 
Fenwick of Brinkburn, and daughter of Sir .Arthur Haselrigg, botli famous 
characters in the Puritan Coimnonwealth. This lady was a celebrated beauty, 
who having strong Covenanting tendencies, tell herself privileged to oppose 
the re-entry, after the Restoration, of the regular clergy into their pulpits. 
She caused the new vicar at Shorttlat to be pulled out of his, and thereby 
incurred episcopal excommunication, so that when she died in 1670 (aged 
thirty-five only), burial in the church being refused, her husband liad to 
excavate a cave in the rock under the garden, where the body of the lovely 
Kate lay until quite lately. A window-pane in the house had her name 
written on it with a diamond, “ K. Babington, [uiie c), 1670. How vain is 
the help of man. Omnia \ anitas.” This date was only two months before 
her death. 

The remains of the old fortalice are considerable in rear of the present 
house. One of the ceilings is painted with a pedigree and arms of the 
Babingtons, with the motto ‘Toy est tons, acquired by Sir John Babington 
when ser\ ing in h ranee under Henry V. The king sent him on some special 
service with five other young knights, and on quitting the presence, young 
Babington blandished his swoid, using this expression, which was adopted 
bv the family. 
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HAUGHTON {ininor) 

T his ancient stronghold, first mentioned in 1373, stands about 3 miles E. 

from Simonburn, in a most picturesque situation on the sloping S. bank 
of Tyne, a little below Chipchase and Wark. F'rom original charters in the 
possession of Sir J. E. Swinburne, it is shown that William the Lion, King of 
Scotland, granted in 1177 to Reginald Pratli of Tynedale the one-third part of 
Haluton, and that he re-granted the same lands between 1236 and 1243 to William 
de Swyneburn : a grant which was confirmed in 1 267 by Alexander III., coupled 
with further gifts at the instance of Queen Margaret, whose treasurer he was. 

Haughton Castle was in 1415 the property of Sir john Widdrington, in 
whose family it remained till its purchase by Robert Smith of Tecket in 
1642. It now belongs to Mr. W. Donaldson Cruddas. 

It has been a place of immense strength, and the fabric has still that 
character; the figure of the tower is an oblong rectangle, measuring 100 feet 
by 44 feet, built on two parallel vaults, and crowned with five square turrets ; 
that at the S.W. is 63 feet in height, and ccuitains a staircase trom the ground 
to the top. Its S. front has the most ornamental work, and on the X. side 
are projecting garderobes and work on corbels. 

There was an outer wall of defence, surrounding the castle at a distance 
of about 60 yards, which was taken down early in tliis century by the owner to 
build a farm-house. The ruins of a chapel are in the field in front. There 
is a large room left in its original state in the upper storey, and on a lower 
floor is seen in one of the walls a fine Early English (umainental doorway. I he 
external walls have been built with relieving arches, which improve the effect 
outwardly, and add to the strength of the building, the walls being generally 
8 feet thick. 


HEBBURN TOWER Umuoy) 

T his, a fine peel tower in the S.E. corner of Chilhngham Park, is the ruin 
of the home of the ancient family of Hebburn, which can be traced back 
to one Nicholas de Hebburn in 1271 ; and owners of the same name held it 
temp. Elizabeth, when, in 1588, there occurred here the settlement by arbi- 
tration of a blood-feud between the Hebburns and a family named Story for 
the slaughter of one John Storv. The family possessed the place till the end 
of the last century, when their heiress married a clerical adventuiei named 
Brudenell, and it was soon after sold to the Earl of Tankerville (cir. 177°)- 

The tower is a large oblong block, a “ bastle ’ or bastille house, with a 
vaulted basement and a dungeon. It is two storeys high above the enti ance, 

with gables at the E. and W. ends, and tlie windows are good. 

VOL. II. 3 D 
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HEPPLE TOWER, or HEPPED ALE (minor) 

T he lands here were united in a barony by Kinjr |ohn in favour of the 
heiress of the Heppedale family, who had married a favourite, Ivo de 
Tailbois, but later the barony was divided between these two familie>, and in 
1331 Jane de Hepple brought her portion in marriage to the all-pervading 
Ogle family. Hepple continued with the Ogles and their succes-sors until the 
third Duke of Portland sold it in iiSoy to the father of it^ present possessor. 
Sir Walter B. Riddell, Bart. 

It lies on the X. side of the Coquet, about 5 miles W. of Rothburv, and 
is a small peel tower, probably of the fourteenth centurv, of oblong shape, 
26 feet long by 17 feet wide. It belonged to Sir Robert Ogle, who fought at 
Nevill’s Cross, 1346, and in Leland’s time wa^, like so many other towers and 
castles, in bad repair. 

A high stone vault runs through the basement, the entrance being by a 
pointed doorway on the S. side, closed by ,a door with wooden bar, the 
sockets of which remain. 1 he entrance passage is defended from its roof bv 
a meuitiiere opening. A circular staircase in a mural ■'haft on the W. side 
leads to the upper stages. Late buildings have been erected against the old 
tower, as at Whitton. 


H E T O N (minor) 

H El OX, or Heaton Castle, stands upon high ground, 100 vards from the 
Till on its \\ . bank, and about two miles from where that l iver falls 
into the Tweed. The manor belonged temp. Edward 1 . to William de 
Heton, but soon afterwards became the chief property of the Grey family. 
In 1415 its owner was Sir fhomas Grey, who was executed at Southampton 
for plotting against Henry V. When James IV. of Scotland was invading 
England in 1496 in favour of Perkin Warbeck, this fortress stood in his wav 
andwas“casten down,” and at the time of his ne.xt invasion in 1513, before 
Flodden, It was still in ruins. Sir Robert Bowes, in his Survey of the Marches, 
reports regarding Heton that “ a great part of the vaults and walls are yet 
standing w’out any rouffes or Hores, a great pyte.” At this time it was 
the property of the Greys of Chillingham, who, living at that castle, allowed 
Heton to be neglected. In a survey temp. Elizabeth it is said to have been 
formerly “ a pleaseant and beautifull beuildmg, with goodlie towers and turretts, 
as yet remaininge,” but the report says that the large room, which in the pre- 
ceding reign was considered fit to receive a hundred horses, was “ now ruinsome 
& a m decaie. Heton was a large and very strong rectangular enclosure with 
four heavy battlemented towers at each corner, and buildings on the wall and 
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detached one.s within the enclosure. It was considered ht to receive a garrison 
of 300 horsemen. It had on the \V. a large tower called the Lion's Tower. 
Now it is almost entirely demolished, and its site occupied by farm buildings, 
the chief remains of the ancient castle being a large stable 70 feet long, with 
vaulted roof. 


HOLY ISLAND {minor) 

T his stronghold was anciently called Landisfarne, and consisted of two 
separate castles, both built since the Reformation. The older building 
stands, facing the south, on a high rocky eminence of trap, which rises some 
60 feet above the beach and is called Heblowe, which name it gave to the 
fort itself. Raine places the date of this castle at 1539, at which period the 
coasts of England were placed in a state of defence bv Henry Vlll. It is 
mentioned in Sir Robert Bowes’ Survey of 1550, with the recommendation that 
an outer wall with flanking bastions should be added, together with a wet ditch 
towards the land. Another survey of the year 1560 reports on its efficiency. 
The outer fort, supporting it on the \V., was built in 1675. This is of irregular 
form, following the shape of the rock on which it was built. The ruined walls 
still remain of a small tower, 24 feet by 21 feet, with parts of an outer surrounding 
wall and terrace, the whole only occupying a rood of ground. Ai'chitecturally 
there is nothing worthy of remark concerning these buildings, to which access 
is given by a winding path on the south side of the rock on which they stand. 

In 1584, when certain Scottish nobles tied across the Tweed for protection, 
an asylum was offered them in Holy Island ; but in later days that ca>tle was 
considered too important for strangers to be allowed in it, and a captain was 
appointed with a garrison under him. Occupied at first for King Charles, the 
fort fell during the Civil Wars into the hands of the Parliament, and in the 
beginning of 1646 the Commons sent a force thither, as it was considered “of 
such consec[uence to the northern parts of the kingdom.” 

In the month of October 1715, at the time of Lord Mar's rising, the castle 
was the subject of a daring capture perpetrated by one Launcelot Errington, 
master of a ship then lying in the harbour. This man, with the aid of his 
brother, succeeded in seizing the fortress for the Pretender, obtaining entrance 
at a moment when but two out of the garrison of fouiteen were present. 
Errington, by merely presenting a pistol at them, managed to secure and eject 
these two men, and then signalled for help from his ship. The castle was, 
however, soon retaken, and the Erringtons were sent to Berwick jail, from 
whence they eventually escaped. Launcelot Errington, who was a zealous 
Jacobite, afterwards kept an inn in Newcastle, and is said to have died of 
grief after the battle of Culloden. 

The castle is still used as a station for the Royal Artillery Coast Brigade. 
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H O R T O N - N E X T - T H E - S 1<' A {non-cxistait) 

H ere was once a strong? ca^^tle of high antiquity, standing near the road 
from Newcastle to Blvth, cir. three miles from the coa^t. Temp. Henry 111 . 
the lands belonged to a family who took their name from the place, hut in 
1293 one Guischard de Charron had a licence to crenellate his house of Horton. 
His successors were the Monhouchers, and after them the Delaval family, 
through a conyeyance to them by Sir Edward Fitton, the line.il descendant 
of the ^lonhouchers, temp. Elizabeth, to Sir Robert Delaval, who died seised 
of Horton in 160O. In that family it passed regularly to its possessor when 
Hodgson wrote (1^32), Sir Jacob Astley of Seaton Delaval. He became in 1841 
Baron Hastings, and his grandson, the present peer, now owns the estates. 

The whole was razed to the ground, and even the foundations were taken 
up in 1809 to build a farm-house close to the old site. The castle was defended 
by a double moat and earthen rampart, which 1 ittcr was levelled and the moat 
tilled up with it. Some thick walls of the building remain in the farm-house. 

HOWTELL TOWER (minor) 

S IAXDS in the open valley between the hill of Flodden and the Beaumont. 

The lands were granted with many others to Robert de Ross, the Lord 
of Wark, who married Isabell.i, daughter of William the Lion, King of Scot- 
land, and held the otHce of Chief Justice ot the northern foi'ests in England 
from 21 to 28 Henry HI. Ihe tower was one of those thrown down by King 
James 1 \'. when he invaded England in the interests of Perkin Warbeck in 1496. 

tSd'- belonged to John Burrell, when the greater part of it was standing. 
Now there is but little to be seen. 

A pait of the S. fiont, three storeys high, remains, in excellent masonry, 
but the quoins ha\e been abstracted. It was a small building, the interior of 
the basement measuring but 17J feet bv lOl feet. There seem to have been 
two doorways on the S. side, and in the N. wall are traces of a lirst-Hoor 
window ; the floors were of timber [Initrs). 

The ruin is the property of Mr. Watson Askew-Robertson of Pallinsburn. 


E A N G L I'. (jii/iwr) 

^HIS castle stands on Hoping ground at the junction of two small streams 
i about It miles S. of the Tyne, near Haydon Bridge, and is called “a 
noble and tolerably perfect remain of feudal grandeur.” ^The ancient barony 
of Langley, 13,000 acres in exfent, was the property of Adam de Tindal, uho 
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died in 1191, and in 1195 his son Adam paid a half-year’s rent {£12, 4s. 4d.), 
on the barony towards the ransom of King Ctenr de Lion. 

^-35 Langle}’ was possessed by Nicholas de Boltby of Ravenstliorp, near 
Thirsk, who had married Philippa, the daughter of the younger Adam de Tindal, 
and succeeded to the entire barony of Langley; he formed a park there, and 
received from Henry 111 . a grant of free warren. Dying in 127^ he was 
followed by his son Adam de Boltby, who left Langley to his daughter Isabel, 
the wife of Alan de Malton (from iMoulton near Spalding), who had adopted 
his mother’s name of Lucy. Their son Sir Thomas de Lucv succeeded, and after 
him his brother Anthony de Lucy, the latter being best known as a baron of 
Parliament, and lord of Egremont and Cockermouth in Cumberland; the fee 
of which latter fortress he obtained 17 Edward 11 ., with its honour having 
previously fur his services to the Crown been made governor of Carlisle and 
Appleby. These appointments were in return for his clever capture in 1123 
of Sir Andrew de Harcla, the traitor Earl of Carlisle (see Caiiish-). 

Anthony’s son. Sir Thomas Lucy, was a vali.ant knight whti in 13^9 had 
so distinguished himself as to receive from Edward 111 . a grant of forty 
sacks of wool for his better support in Flanders. He it was who brought 
relief so ably to the English garri'on of Lochmaben in Dumfries in 1343 
(in which year he succeeded to Langley), and in 134O he sailed with King 
Edward in his expedition to raise the siege of Aguillon, which led to the 
glorious victory of Crecy. After Crecy, when Edward sat down to reduce 
Calais, fearing an invasion of the Scots at home, he sent Sir 'I'homas de Lucy 
with two other knights to conclude a treaty with King David, or, on failure, 
to assist in the defence of the country. But when they arrived in the North 
the war had already begun, and de Lucy took part in the great battle of 
Nevill's Cross (17th October), where lie held a command in the fourth division, 
or the reserve. In their advance from the peel of Liddel and Lanercost to 
Beaurepaire near Durham, the Scots army had passed Langlev, and there is 
a petition from Sir Thomas for compensation for damages caused to his 
property by the invaders. It is probable th.it tlie unprotected state of the 
place occasioned the founding of Langley Castle, in about 1350, with funds 
acquired in the French war, and with what Lucy received foi the Scottish 
depredations. 

Sir Thomas died in 13115, and three years after his son Anthony died, leaving 
an infant daughter Joan, when Langley passed to Maud, the daughter of Sir 
Thomas, the wife of Gilbert de Umfraville, Earl of Angus. At his death she 
married Henry Percy, ist Earl of Northumberland, to whom she brought 
the honour of Cockermouth, with Langley, in 13^3. Maud de Lucy died in 
1398, and the earl and his son, the Hotspur of history and of Shakespeare, 
having acquired so great wealth, commenced to intrigue against King Henry IV., 
with a view to their own aggrandisement m the North. 
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After Hotspur had fallen at the battle of Shrewsbury, his father was called 
on to give up his castles to the king, who, proceeding in force to Berwick, took 
the castle there at once with his artillery, and then Alnwick, and Warkworth, 
and other castles belonging to the Percy family. 

In July 1405 Langley was surrendered to Henry I\'. without showing any 
light, being taken over with its arms, artillery, and victuals by Sir Robert 
Umfraville in the king’s name. Nor did its garrison show greater courage 
when summoned to surrender to the victorious Lord Montagu after the battle 
of Hexham in May 1464. 

Under the will of the ruined sixth Earl of Xorthumberland, Langley became 
the property of King Henry VIII. It was, however, leased for a long term to 
a branch of the ancient family of Carnaby. Edward \’I. restored the estate to 
the heir of the unfortunate Percys, but when, on the accession of Queen Mary, 
Thomas Percy became seventh Earl of Xorthumberland, and obtained possession 
of all the other lands of his house, it was forgotten to insert Langley, which he 
owned already in the general entail. 

Then, on this earl's attainder and execution, after the Rising in the,Xorth 
in 1569, instead of passing with the estates in tail to his brother the eighth earl, 
the ancient barony of Langley was escheated by the Crown. 

In Sir Robert Bowes’ Survey of 154’, Langley is described as ; "The walles 
of an olde Castell, . . . late thinherytance of therle of Xorthumberland. All the 
roofes and flores thereof be decayed, wasted, and gone, and nothvng remayning 
hut only the walls, . . . and it standes in a very con\'envant place for the 
defence of the Incourses of the Scottes of Lyddesdale and of the theves of 
Tyndale, Gyllesland, and Bowcastell when they ryde to steall or spoyle in the 
byshoprycke of Durham.’’ 

Again in 160S a Survey describes this " auncient stone Castell" as " utterly 
ruined and decayed, and soe hath been tvnie out of mynde.” 

The Carnabys parted with their leasehold interest in 1619 to the fortunate 
adventurer John Murray, 1st Earl of .Annandale, who seems to have acquired 
the whole barony in 1625. Sir Edward Radchffe of Uilston purchased it in 16^2, 
and his son Sir Francis was created bv James 11. Ihiron Tindal, Viscount Langley, 
and Eail of Dei\\ entw.itei . His son James, the second earl, was beheaded 
on Towel Hill aftei the Jacobite using, connected with Lord Mar’s rebellion, 
of I/15 (see Dihton ) , and on the death of his son, Langley was confiscated. 
In 1/49 Ike Radclitfe estates were settled on the Governors of Greenwich 
Hospital, and Langley has been sold by the Lord of the Admiralty to Mr. 
Cadwallader J. Bates. 

The castle is a structure oblong in shape, with massive rectangular towers 
at the four corners ; the walls are 4 feet thick, and had ashlar facing on both 
sides. The interior space measures cS2 feet by 23 feet. There was no original 
vaulting, and the upper Hours were carried on timber beams. 
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For a building in so good a state of preservation, the absence of any clue 
to the ancient destination of the various rooms is most remarkable. In this 
respect Langley is quite the antithesis of Warkworth. Tlie entrance was in a 
block attached to the E. tower, on the X. side at the ground level, where the 
sole defence was a portcullis, whence a large circular staircase gave access to the 
different storeys, of which there were three, the corner turrets having four 
successive rooms, each 14 feet square. Tlie S.W. tower was given up to a 
series of garderobes, four on each floor, of singular construction : as Viollet-le- 
Duc says ; “ d’une maniere tout-a-fait monumentale.” There were two tireplaces 
on each flocir at the main block, and the upper rooms of the corner towers 
had each one, the chimnevs being carried up in the thickness of the wall. 

The elaborate tracings of the pointed windows is tvpical of the last half of 
the fourteenth century, parsing stage bv stage from pure Decorated, through 
traces of flambovancv, up to forecasts of Perpendicular (/I’nda). Parker gives a 
sketch and plan of the building. Hodgson remarks that “ Langley Castle seems 
to bid a stern defiance to the attacks of time, as if determined once again to 
resume its roof and hang out over its battlements its blue flag and pillared 
canopy of morning smoke, as emblems that joy and high-minded hospitality 
have returned to reside in it." 


LONG HORSLEY T O W E R t wffwr) 

T he number of these strong houses, or peel towers, is very great in this part 
of the country, and is accounted for by the fact that in early and lawless 
times every possession of impoitance had to be defended against not only the 
enemies of the country — such as the Scots — but also against the attacks of 
robbers and moss-troopers coming from the uplands. Among a selected number 
of these peels, Long Horsley is one of the larger, lying about six miles to 
the N.W. of Morpeth, and long the residence of an ancient family of the name, 
the last of them being Sir Thomas Horsley, who received General Monk here, 
with his force, in January 1660, and entertained him with much hospitality. 

The peel is a rectangular building, about 42 feet by 30 feet, containing a vaulted 
basement and two upper stages, a circular staircase leading from the ground 
at the S.E. corner up to the battlements, and ending in a small turret, with 
a bell. A gabled building seems to h.ive been added on the E. face, towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, and originally there were two entrances on 
the E. and S. sides at the ground level. 

The knightly family of Horsley early acquired an estate here, which de- 
scended by marriage to the Widdringtons and Riddells. The tower was pro- 
bably built bv the Horsleys about the reign of Henry \TI. Long Horsley was 
a manor of the De Jilerlays, Barons of Mr)rpeth ((/.t'.), and of their descendants 
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the lords Greystock, and the Dacres and Howards. The castle now belonj^s to 
Mr. John Giftord Riddell of Felton Park, hut is under lone; lease to the Catholic 
Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle, as the residence of the clergy of the village ; 
the present priest and occupier being the Rev. Matthew Culley of Coupland 
Castle (i/.T'.). 


M I T F O R D {minor) 


T WO miles above Morpetli, situated amid the beautiful scenery of the 
Wansbeck, where that river is joined bv the Font, is the ancient vilkage 
of Mitford. Here the river makes :i sharp bend, enclosing (in its right bank a 
small tract of land, upon which we see tliree successive generations of house- 
building. First there is the ori- 
gintil mediaeval fortress, built 
probably temp. Henry 11 ., cir. 
1 150-1170 ; second, the seven- 
teenth-centurv Tudor hall of 



-MITFORD 


the Mitfords, built partly from 
the ruins of the first, and itself 
,i wreck ; and third, the modern 
mansion of the present family ; 
and witli these there is tlie 
Church of St. Andrew. Mit- 
ford appears to have been 
erected into a barony by 
Henrv I., for William Ber- 
tram, a lii'other of Berntird 
Baliol, the founder of Bar- 
nard Castle. Roger Bertram, 
his great-grandson, having 
espoused the cause of the 
confederate barons in John’s 
time, that king sent an army 
of Flemings to seize the 
castle and burned the town ; 
he visited it in 1216, staying 
three days there. It had its 
share, too, of the incursions 


of the Scots, for in i2iy it w.is besieged for seven days bv Alexander II., who 
despoiled and dismantled it. The Bertrams retained the propertv for eight 
generations, until Agnes, the heiress of the family, in 1275 sold the estate 
to Alexander de Baliol, from whom it passed to Adomer de Valence, Earl 
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of Pembroke. This noble was one of the favourites of Edward II., and 
sat at the trial of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, at Pontefi'act ; he was killed 
at a tournament on his third wedding day, and of his property Alitford was 
assigned to his widow for her life. His heirs were John de Hastings, and 
John Cumyn of Badenoeh, whose sister Johanna married David de Strath- 
bolgi, Earl of Athol, and with her other sister Elizabeth Cumyn shared their 
father’s property in Mitford. This David, Earl of Athol, was slain s./t. male, 
leaving only two daughters, Elizabeth, who was married to Sir Thomas Percy, 
and the other to his brother Ralph, but the entire property of Mitford and Athol 
came to the son of Sir Thomas Percy, namely. Sir Henrv Percv, lord of Athol. 
He again left only daughters, by one of whom the half of Mitford came to 
the family of Borough, and the i)ther half to Sir Henry Grey, knight. Lord 
Borough possessed this castle and manor temp. Henry VIIL, but they were 
granted by Charles 11 . to Robert Mitford, a descendant of Sir John de 
Mitford of iSIolesden, a knight of considerable note in the fourteenth century. 
Three moles still figure in the arms of the Mitfords, to whom the castle 
now belongs. 

The ancient, castle, built probably by Roger Bertram in the early part of 
the reign of Henry IL, stands on an eminence of freestone rock, 70 feet 
above the river, and is protected on the X.E. ;ind \V, by the Wansbeck, which 
flows around, and S. by the small stream h'ont. The walls of the enceinte, 
enclosing about an acre, are built along the edge of the clitf, being about 
20 feet high, and much broken ; that on the X. is tolerably perfect. A cross 
wall with a strong doorway parts off the inner ward, in which stands the 
square Xorman keep, built upon a raised portion of rock. Its X. front projects 
in a salient angle, the basement only remaining, divided into tw(3 vaulted 
cellars. The entrance into the inner ward is commanded by the keep ; the 
gatehouse is ruined. On the marshy ground also at the foot of the Castle 
Hill there appears to have been a wet ditch, and in its prime this castle must 
have been an important and strong fortress. 


MORPETH (minoi-) 

M orpeth castle is well situated on a lofty ridge of land, with the 
ground sloping awav on all sides except on the W., where a deep ditch 
formed its defence. The site measures 82 yards X. and S., and 33 from E. to \V. 

As earlv as iO()5 there seems to have been a small f(.)rtahce {iiiHiiitiniicnla) 
at IMorpeth (Bates), and a castle is mentioned as existing in 1138, which King 
John demolished in 1215. In early Xorman times William de Merlay, called 
“the good lord,” had the baroiiv and honour of Morpeth, and he probably 
built the first castle ; his property was held in succession by his descendants till 
VOL. II. 3 E 
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the last owner, Roger de Merlav, died, in 12O5, and Morpeth went to liis 
daughters, one of whom, Mary, was married to William, Loial Grev'^tock. The 
issue of all the other sisters dying out, Morpeth came to the f.imilv of Lord 
Greystock, who died 17 Edward I. His son John died s.p., haying settled the 
estate upon Ralph Fitz William, a near relatiye, who assumed the title of Lord 
Greystock, and the third in descent from him, William, was summoned to 
Parliament 26 Edward 111 . {1352). This lord hiult the castle of Morpeth and that 
of Greystock in Cumberland, and died in 135^, hi^ family continuing here till the 
death in 2 Henry Vll. (14S6) of Lord Ralph, whose granddaughter succeeded 
him as Baroness Greystock. This heiress was carried otf and married by 
Thomas, Lord Dacre of GiLland, from Brougham Castle (see Kirkosicala and 
Greystoke, Cumberland), and through lier the Dacres obtained Morpeth and 
continued in possession till the death of George, Lord Dacre, s.p. and under 
age, when his property came to his two sisters ; Ann, married to Philip, Earl of 
Arundel, and Elizabeth to Lord William Howard, second son of Thomas, Duke 
of Norfolk, the “Belted Will ’ of Border story (see Xaicortk). As the family 
preferred to lice at Naworth, it is ptissible that Morpeth thenceforth became 
neglected. The great-grandson of Elizabeth and Lord William, Charles Howard, 
was in 1661 cieated Baron Dacre of Gilsland, Viscount Howard of Morpeth, 
and Earl of Carlisle. 

Leland, writing after yisiting this place about 1540, sa\s ; “ Moi peth Castle 
stondythe by Morpethe Towne. It is set on a highe Hill, and about the Hill is 
rnoche Wood. The Towne & Castle belongeth to the Lord Dacors. It is 
well mayntayned.” 

William, Lord Greystock, built the tower between 1 1542 and 1430. It is said 
to be the onh instance of one built with .1 peaked root, and is a se|uare niassiye 
structure, defended b}’ machicoulis and angle turrets or barti/aiis. d'lte original 
Norman walls are now but broken fragments. 'I'he only circumstance con- 
nected with the histoiy of the county regarding this forti ess is its being occupied 
in 1646 by the Scottish army for twenty days, at the curl iif which they wcic 
turned out of it by the great Montrose. It still belongs to the Earls of Carlisle. 

Wallis wrote in 1769 : “Only an old tower of this castle is standing, with 
part of two speculating turrets.” 


NAFFERTON 

npHIS castle stands m the open country X. of the road from Heddon on the 
1 Wall to Corbridge, midway between Oyington and the Rinnan wall It 
was built by Philip de Ulecote, a man of no great origin, who was forester of 
Northumberland m the reign of John. He managed to get into the fayour of 
that king, and is said by Roger of W'endover to haye been his “iniquitous 
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councillor,” oht iining from him tlie baronies of Matfen, Naft'erton, and Lorhottle. 
In 14 John he became sheriff of the county, when, presuming on his influence 
with the Crown, he began to erect a cattle, taking the materials fi om the Roman 
wall in the vicinity. But Richard de Tinfraville made complaint of the injury 
this castle would be to his fortress of Prudhoe, and got the Crown to issue a writ 
to Philip commanding him to desist. Hartshorne says that the building remains 
much in the same state as it was left by the workmen when they were stopped, 
6 Henry III., at which date the sheriff had orders to cast down the l>n'ti’si/u's, 
or outside defences of wood ; which, liowever, seems to show that the castle 
had been nearly completed. There are the remains of a keep, 20 feet square, 
and of two outer hailevs, placed on sloping ground. 


N E W BEWICK {non-existent) 

T his was a tower or stronghold, built in 1509, about three miles S. of 
Chillingham near the Till River, which was owned bv the Priorv of 
Tynemouth. The Itinerary of Leland (1538) says: "At Bewyke ys a good 
Tower of the Kmge's uiajestie inheritance, late belonging to the suppressed 
monastery of Tymnouthe. A parte thereof ys newly covered with leade and 
thother parte ys not well covered nor in good reparacions. It is able in tyine 
of warre to conteyne fyftye men in garryson, and yt is much requysyte that 
the said tower were kept in couvenyent repare for yt standeth in a fytte place 
for the defence of the countrye thereaboutes.” 

In ibo8 it was still standing, “a faire stronge tower,” but much decayed. 
Nothing remains at this time but the foundations, across which is carried 
the higli road, to form which this once royal stronghold was probably 
destroyed. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE {chief) 

T he important Roman station of Pous .Tlii stood here on an eminence 
fortified by .Agricola. It commanded the bridge built by the Emperor 
Hadrian (whose family name was .liluis) in .\.D. ii<S across the Tyne, protecting 
also at this point the Roman wall which passed here towards its termination 
at Wall's End. The Chronicles state that Robert Courthose, having been sent 
bv his father, the Conqueror, in 1080 against King Alalcolm of Scotland, built 
on his return a castellum or small fortress upon the Tyne, in the vill now called 
Novum Castrum, but then Alonke Chestre. Perhaps it was merelv a wooden 
and palisaded structure on a mound, of the usual Danish or Sa.xon character ; 
but it was Robert’s brother, the Red King, who placed here a strong masonrv 
fortress, utilising, perhaps, stone from an ancient work. Ere this the old 
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Roman bridge had disappeared, and the place was called, according to 
Huntingdon, Novum Castellum. Hardyng’s account runs thus ; 

'■ He buylded then the Nevvcastell upon Tyne, 

The Scottes for to gaynstande and to defende, 

And duelte therein.” 


And the townspeople he made to build the town al-.o, and ‘‘ to wall it all 
aboute.” Stow places the date of this at A.D. 1090. F'lve vears afterwards 
the Earl of Northumberland, Robert Mowbray, being in possession of this 
castle, formed a conspiracy with others to rid the land of the Red King (see 
Bauiborong/i). Rufus came north with an all-England army, besieged and 
took the earl s castle at Tynemouth, and then, turning to Newcastle, captured 
that fortress also, and with it the best followers of the earl. After the imprison- 
ment of Mowbray his earldom was held bv Rutus, and next bv Henry I., but 
on the accession of Stephen in 1135 David of Scotland, who pretended to 
Northumbria jure iixoris, espoused the cause of Maud and took possession of 
the castle upon the Tyne, by craft. Tliither in 1137 King Stephen came with 
an army, and a temporary truce was made between them. After the second 
invasion of England in the following year, when he had been defeated at the 
Battle of the Standard, David made a more lasting treaty with Stephen, bv 
which Noithumbria was ceded to Scotland, and, according to Wynton, after 
this event “ in New Castell then Kyng Dawy of Scotland dwelt than comownaly.” 
After the death of Stephen Henry 11 . in 1157 repudiated this treaty and seized 
Northumberland, setting a^ide the claim of William the Lion. 

The next record of the Newcastle fortress dates in 1168, when the present 
keep was commenced by Conan, Earl of Brittany. It was finished in 1171, 
and after that tune the castle was so strong under the command of the valiant 
chexalier Robeit hitz Richard, that William the Lion on coming before it, 
‘‘with armed people and naked,” during his inv.ision of 1174, was fain to leave 
it alone, and to turn and besiege Carlisle instead. In the July of that same 
year, however, the Scottish king was captured by Odinel de Umfraville and 
other knights at Alnwick (see Ahnvick), and brought prisoner to Newcastle 
for a night on his way to Richmond and the South. Large sums continued 
to be spent on the keep, according to the Pipe Rolls, until 1176, when a sum 
equal to about T 80,000 of our money had been expended on it. In the reign 
of John further expenditure was incurred on a tower and ditches, and on 
outworks between the castle and the river. 


In 1237 King Alexander of Scotland met Henry III, at this castle, on xvhich 
occasion the English king had his chamber in the Old Tower, and also used the 
“old hall and old kitchen,” a new hall and chamber being in course of con- 
struction for him. It was at this meeting that Alexander renounced his rights 
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ill Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmorland. In 1292 John Baliol 

did homage for his crown to Edward 1 . in the king’s hall of the castle, 

and in the succeeding reign this fortress was used for stores during Edward's 

expedition into Scotland. Early, however, in the year 1334 the castle is 

described as being in so very dilapidated a condition that not one gate of it 

could be closed. Repairs 

were executed, and we hnd 

in 1341 Lord John Xevill 

of Hornby captain of the 

castle, and holding the Earl 

Murraj^in custod^ 

Bruce here in ward, he ..•'---i 

having been taken prisoner, *; f- - 

grievously wounded, at the S 

battle of Nevill's Cross in |pW i jj ii i.~~iT b ''v'TTxZ 2.- — ^ 

1346. In 13H8 Percy Hot- "'■c'’"- '. 

spur threw himself into the 
castle to defend it from the 

found the place too strong 

Chevy Chase, or the battle *-7 V”:> -'I- ' 

of Otterburn. 1 ^ 

In 1400 Henry IV., pre- --"^y 

paring to invade Scotland 
to enforce his absurd claim ' -j . . . • --.4, 

of over - lordship, lay at 

Newcastle from July 25th w ' 

to August 7th, and came 

thither again on his return xE\\CAmi.E-trox-T\XE 

from his futile expedition. 

Later in this same reign, however, the building fell again into neglect, and 
remained thus during the reign of Edward IV., so that at the end of the 
lifteenth century the keep was used as the county gaol, and the king's hall 
as the courthouse of assize ; and to these ends the building was appropriated 
until our own times. 

In Elizabeth’s dav this Northern fortress was described as “an old and 
ruinous castle,” and its buildings were rented out to various persons. In 
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1619 one Alexander Stevenson, a page of King Janies I., obtained a lease for 
fifty years, having begged tlie castle of the king ; and under him and those 
that followed him, the structure went further to neglect and disrepair. The 
castle, nevertheless, bore a part in the siege of Newcastle in being 

the last resort of the gallant defenders of the town, after the surrender 
of which it also was ceded to the Parliament army. At the e.xpiration of 
Stevenson’s lease in 1664, Lord Gerard obtained a grant of the castle for 
ninety-nine years, but litigation ensued between him and the Corporation, 
who obtained from James II. certain rights, which on the earl's death were 
confirmed, possession of the castle being retained bv the civic authorities 
in 1701. 

In the year 18 ii the original mound to the S.W. of the keep was levelled 
and removed, and Castle Street was laid out. Eleven baronies, holding fifty- 
six knights’ fees for their lands by service at the castle of Newcastle, possessed 
houses in the castle ward, distinct from the towers on the walls. Until 1790 
much remained of the outer walls, particularly in the south and west, as well 
as an ancient south postern to the Old Half-Moon Battery. The site was well 
planned for defence, being protected on two sides by a precipitous and scarped 
hill, and by a moat or ditch at the junction of the neck with the main ground. 
The whole enclosure of walls was of the shape of a quadrant, the arc portion 
lying towards the river, and the entrance by the Black Gate being at the apex 
on the north. This same Black Gate, all Earlv English work, was built in 1247, 
and, though it had become ruinous in Tudor times, still remains the sole relic 
of Henry III.’s extensive works. It is a huge oval structure, protected in 
part by a barbican built in 1358, the vaulted passage through which is defended 
by two portcullises, the outer groove being still visible. From this gate a 
drawbridge over the moat gave .access to the second gate, which stood in Black 
Gate Street, having had on its east side a square tower called the Great Pit, 
which was used as a prison, the basement having no lights, and being entered 
only by a trap-door, three sides of this tower have vanished, but that on the 
east remains. 

On the opposite side, and behind the second gate, stood another prison, 
called the Heron Pit (Heron having been a sheritf from 1247 to 1257), and both 
these structures were ruinous in the year 1334, when they received repairs. 
The prison of Heion Pit was likewise 111 the dreadful lower storey of the tower, 
and was entered by a trap-door. Part of its lower walls are in the cellars of 
the “Two Bulls' Heads Inn," 

I assint^ the ^eco^d I'-^d into tlie castle ^arth, a lar^e triangular 

space, with the ancient mound in its S.W, corner, and its S.E, angle formed 
by a huge semiciiculai tower, called the Half-Moon, which w’as reinforced 
on Its face by several large projecting square turrets or buttresses, with 
similar smaller ones between them. The whole structure rose high above the 
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rest of the walls, dominating the ground below and the bridge, and was called 
the Tower, h'rom the Roman remains found on this site, it would seem to be 
the original position chosen and fortified by Agricola, and afterwards occupied 
by the old castle of Monkchester. This tower was destroyed in 17117, and its 
site utilised for the building of the new Moot Hall and County Courts, while 
the front of it was encased with a row of houses. 

Immediately at the northern abutment of the Half-Moon, Henry III. built 
in 1237 his “New Hall and New Chamber." The former became the Great 
or Moot Hall, being the same that witnessed the homage of Baliol in 1292, and 
which was used centuries after for assizes, and at its S. end was the King’s 
Chamber, converted in later days into the Grand Jury Room. These interesting 
structures were all pulled down in 1809, and the site occupied bv the New 
County Court. 

The original entrance to the castle ward or bailey was in the centre of the 
\V. wall, through a circular arched gateway between two sejuare towers. It had 
in front low wooden palisades, called “The Barriers," and was built in 1178; 
but after the erection of the Black Gate it became a postern merely, and was 
finally destroyed in 1811.* Here it was that in 1388 took place the encounters 
between the Scottish force under James, Earl Douglas, and the English who 
held the fortress under the I’ercys. During one of the many feats of arms 
performed here, the following incident is said to have occurred. Hotspur and 
his brother Ralph were, as ever, foremost at the harriers, when the Douglas, 
tilting against Sir Henry Percy, not only had the fortune to drive him out of 
his saddle, but also to snatch from him his lance with its silken pennon. 
Waving this aloft, the Douglas vowed he would plant it on his castle at Dalkeith. 
“That shalt thou never accomplish," cried Percy, grieved at his loss. “Then 
you must come," replied the Douglas, “ and seek it to-night, for I shall plant 
it in the ground before my tent, and we will see if you will venture to take it 
awav." That night the Scots drew off and marched to Otterburn, followed 
next day by the English, and two nights after (August 19th) was fought the 
fierce fight of Otterburn, or Chevy Chase, at which Percy was captured, and 
the Douglas slain (see OtterbiiDi). 

From the W. or old gate of the castle, ran E. and W. the wall of the inner 
ward, called the Cross Wall, winch terminated at the Half-Moon. The W. 
face of the curtain contained two other si|uare towers, one being at the S.W. 
corner, from whence extended the S. front round to the Half-lMoon. On this 
S. wall was another square tower, and the S. postern, over which was the 
countv gaoler’s house. There was another postern on the E. face near the 
second gate. The whole face to the X. and W. was defended by a ditch, 
22 yards broad, which also extended on the eastern and partly on the southern 
sides. Beyond this moat was an outer wall of defence. 


' juffersun'b di.nviny ofu, wiih the keep, yivcii in \ijl. iv. . S. Arc .■hAana. 
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After the castle and its buildings were leased out, which had already 
taken place, as we have seen, in the sixteenth century, houses began to be 
erected round about it. An old description in 1790 states that “the castle 
yard is now crowded on all sides with shops,” most of these being for the 
sale of old clothes, and that the inhabitants were numbered by “many 
hundreds.” 

There remains to describe the old “ Don jon ” keep, which is still standing. 
It is of late Norman style, and was built by Henry II. between the years 1172 
and 1177, at a cost of X892, i8s. pd. It stands at about 30 feet from the 
centre of the \V. wall of the castle enclosure, and is a building of four stages 
and a basement. It is nearly square, three of its angles being carried up by 
pilasters in square projecting turrets, ending in machicolations and battle- 
ments, with other strong pilasters in the intervals. The X. angle is a half 
polygon of six faces. The keep is entered by a forebuilding on the E. side, 
where is a stair giving access to the great hall on the third floor. Below 
is the chapel, which had a separate entrance on the E. The chancel has at 
its further end an oriole, and in the stage above is a highly (.irnate room, 
formerly an oratory, to which access is given by a staircase passing half-way 
up a small gateway tower. The lowest stage was the prison, and still holds 
the rings to which prisoners were attached when the place was converted 
into a gaol. 

The roof vaultings spring from a centre column, which perhaps served as 
a drain for the upper storeys. The .second stage is now divided, and used as 
a library ; it appears to have formed, with the third stage, the dwelling, and 
is provided with fireplaces and garderobes. The third stage, till the building 
of the new hall, formed the kings chamber, a newel stair communicating with 
the floor below. A "well-room” wa> at the end of the hall, and mural 
passages and closets extend around. The fourth stage was for the defence of 
the castle, and has a mural gallery, with loops in the outer wall. 

It was customary to dispilay on the walls of the keep the heads and quarters 
of traitors, as was certainly done at Carlisle Castle in the case of Andrew 
Harcla, Earl of Carlisle, temp. Edward II. 

In 1 ^ 44 ; when the town of Newcastle was taken, its defenders sousfht refuge 
in this keep, hut they had to surrender it after three davs. 


N O R H A M (umior) 

TN Northumbei land, the land of castles, there is no more interesting fortress 
1 than “Norham’s castled steep,” wrapped as it is in the chivalrous story of the 
Border, and the halo of Scotfs undying song. No stouter stronghold than this 
existed between Berwick and Carlisle. For twelve miles <ilong the Border from 
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Berwick to ColcLtream, the lands helonf^ed to the mighty and wealthy bishops 
of Durham, Counts Palatine, and here early in the twelfth century, upon a 
rocky elevation on the S. side of Tweed, which at this place forms a large 
bend, Ralph Flambard, Prince Bishop from lopg to 1128, reared Xorham 
Castle ; and Hugh Pudsev, the reputed nephew of Stephen, his successor in 
St. Cuthbert's chair from 1153 to ii()5, with his immense wealth rebuilt the 
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work and added to it. In 1136, King David, invading England in the cause of 
his niece, the Empress Maud, took the castle and held it until its restoration 
under treaty to Stephen ; but two years after he took it again and dismantled 
it. Henry II. laid his hands on both castles of Durham and Xorham, but after- 
wards restored them to the see of Durham for a fee of 2000 marks (or C1333, 
13s. gd., equal to about 435,000 of our time), but on terms that allowed it to fall 
again to the Crown at the death of Bishop Pudsey in 1105. King John came to 
Xorham four times, one of these being at the time he was preparing to invade 
Scotland, and again when he was negotiating a treaty with William the Lion. 

V(tL. II. 3 F 
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In 1215 he came and besieged the ca-^tle in revenge f(Jr the homage paid by 
the Northumbrian barons to King Alexander, but after forty days was forced 
to raise the siege and depart. Tlie place wa^ Crown property in the reigns of 
Henry III. and Edward I., and the latter came here in i2(>i to decide regarding 
the claimants to the Scottisli tlirone, and to advance his own claims. He 
resided in Xitrham Castle, while the Scots’ camp lay at Ladykirk, on the 
opposite side of Tweed. This was the time of the warlike Bishop of Durham, 
Anthony Bek, who attended Edward at the head of 140 knights, 1000 foot, and 
500 horse — himself clad in complete armour — and with them proceeded as far 
as Aberdeen. In i3i(S the Scots attacked the castle again and raised two forts 
against it, hut without any effect ; however, four years after, they succeeded in 
taking the fortress, but Edward II. coming in person, retiiok it after ten davs’ 
fighting. At this time extensive repairs were carried out, and afterwards the 
bishop recovered his property. It was in this reign that the gallant feat of 
arms occurred at Xorham related by Leland, and woven into Bishop Percy’s 
ballad of “The Hermit of W'arkworth ” ; when Sir W’llliatn Marmion of 
Scrivelsby came to this “dangerest place in England" to “fame" his golden- 
crested helmet among the Scots of Berwick (see Xote 0 of “Marmion”). Again 
in 1327 there was a tire and sword raid, when the Scots laid siege to Xorham, 
and succeeded in taking it the next year ; but it was retaken at last in 1355. 
Ihe castle had its share in all the military occurrences going on at the 
Border during the reigns of Henry IV., Henry V., and Henry VI., being 
within sight of the battlements ol Berwick when the former of these kings 
was battering that castle with his guns m 1403. In 1435 the bishops began 
the practice ot letting the castle to some nobleman or knight of approved 
merit, which saved them much cost m upkeep. Bishop Richard Fo.x, a 
great prelate, and the strenuous supporter of Henry \TI., held the see of 
Durham from 1404 till 1501, and as, m the words of Richard 111 . to the 
Pope, the first duty of a Bishop of Durham was to protect the realm 
against the Scots, he came to Xorham at an early date to superintend, as 
an engineer, various improvements there ; he deepened the outer ditch, and 
uniting it \Mth the stream on the E. side, dammed up the water and thus 
foimed a moat. Lord Bacon says that h'ox “ c.iused his castle of Xorham 
to be strongly fortified and furnished with ail kinds of munitions, and 
had manned it likewise with a very great number of tall soldiers;” and 
that he had caused the people to withdraw their cattle and goods into 
fast places that were not of easy approach," when in 1497 King fames 1 \’. 
coined his golden chain to provide funds for his raid into Xorthumberland 
in favour of Perkin Warbeck. But the bishop, according to Polydore Wrgil, 
held the castle of Xorham against his attack for fifteen days, and the Earl 
of Surrey, summoned by him 111 haste, coming to the rescue with a strong 
force, James raised the siege and retired to his own country (Chisholm 
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Batten's “Life of Fox"). In 1513, Ring James on his wav to Floclden Field 
attain laid sie“e to Xorhain, and for live days assaulted it in front with 
his artillery in vain. Then, according to the Ballad of Flodden, the weak 
point in the fortilications was pointed out to him hv a traitor from the 
garrison : the wall soon yielded, and the castle fell. King lames hanged 
the traitor, and passed on to Ford Castle. After the battle of Flodden, 
Bishop Ruthall repaired and strengtliened the castle, and when in 15 to 
another hostile visit was paid by the Scots, thev were driven olf Iw the valour 
of Archdeacon F'ranklin, to 
whom Henr}’ \TII. assigned 
a special coat of arms for his 
services. In Elizabeth's reign 
Xorham, like all other nor- 
thern fortresses, was in bad 
repair, and Sir George Bowes 
made a report on the place : 
then various works were 
set ill hand there — a storey 
was taken off the keep, 
and the outworks were 
strengthened. At the death 
in 1550 of Bishop Tunstall. 
who had laid out large sums 
on this castle, Xorham was 
linallv and by law detached 
from the see of Durham 
and held thereafter by the 
Crown. Elizabeth gave a lease 
of it to Lord Hiinsdon, which 
his representatives, the Careys, 
were induced to part with to 
Home, Earl of Dunbar, in favour of whom Xorham was converted into a 
freehold. It was kept in a state ol delence as late as 15^3. imt of course, 
with the accession of James \'L to the English throne, all use for Border castles 
was at an end. 

The Tweed forming the front defence ol the castle, a deep ravine with a 
small stream in it divides the platform on which it is placed from the rest of 
the high ground on the E., and a broad ditch is continued from it round the S. 
and S.W. of the fortress. There are on the S. the remains of earlier entrench- 
ments. The area of the castle works is 2O80 square yards, and the inner ward 
with the keep stands on the E. over the ravine and river, protected by an immense 
wall X.E. and S.E. The keep, built by Hugh Piidsev (Bishop of Durham 
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ii53-ii(>7), IS a mere ruin, rectaoL^iilar in shape and nriginallv go feet in hei,^ht ; 
this is all Norman work, in which Decorated windows have been inserted ; in 
the \V. wall is a spiral stair leading to the roof, and terminating in a square- 
turret. A large part of the N. front has disappeared. The second Hoor was 
originally the topmost and state floor, having two apartments entered from 
the well stair ; then a third floor was added with timber joists, containing two 
chambers. In the Decadent period there were nianv alterations made in the 
western half of the keep — doors and windows were opened, and the well 

stair formed - per- 
haps by Bishop Bek 
— the whole building 
being heightened at 
the same time. The 
broad outer wall 
from the keep ti.) tlie 
N. side seems to 
have been made iiy 
lining up the liall 
and chapel. Tliis 
was done some time- 
after tile introduc- 
tion of artillery, and 
nearly all the face 
of this wall is now 
gone. From the S.W. 
angle of the keep 
the wall, here 30 
feet high, extends to 
a large rectangular 
bastion which projects trom it so as i,, look down the S. ditch on both 
sides; and fuither \\ . was the gatehouse of the inner ward. The outer ward 
stretched in a bold curve round the S. and S.W. sides of the keep to the X., 
and was enclosed by a wall 30 feet high, still partly remaining at E. and S. 
On the N. the scarped rock constituted the chief defence, the wall there being 
only a breastwork, while at its junction with the W. wall is the lower entrance, 
the gatehouse of which is 40 feet long, and of Norman work. From thence 
southwards was a wall with imir.il towers and the great gateway of the castle, 
all of which have vanished. 
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O G L (noii-cMsk'iil) 

A I^OUT tWL'lve tiiileb X.W. of Newcastle, on a ix)iinclL'cl hill or ridt^c from 
^ which the oruund slopes away northward towards Blyth, is this castle, 
probably built about 15 Edward III., when Sir Robert O^le obtained, in 
reward for his o,K)d services on the marches, a licence to crenellate his 
“ mansum ” of Ojile. 

To this castle at the hour of vespers on October 17, 1346, came John 
Copeland and his eight companions with their captive, King David Bruce of 
Scotland, riding from the held of battle at Xevill's Cross, where Copeland 
had with dithculty eftected his capture : the brave voung king fought 
desperately, though wounded by one arrow in his leg and another in the 
face, and could scarcely be taken alive. Before vieldtng himself he had 
struck out several of Copeland's teeth with his gauntlet, 'khe battle |oined at 
nine in the morning, and was not decided until noon, when the party, to 
make sure of their capture, started for Ogle ; a distance which Froissart 
gives as fifteen miles, but which is more like twenty-live miles, and hither 
they managed to convey the king, wounded as he was, before nightfall. It 
is somewhat difficult to see why Copeland shoukl have come northwartl 
instead of to the south, and Froissart says that Gueen Philippa complained 
of his carrying off the king without her leave, but he was made a knight- 
banneret, and afterwards Constable of Berwick. From Ogle King David was 
brmight to Bamburgh, where he remained until sufficiently recovered to be 
taken to the d'ower of London During his long captivity he experienced 

durance in many castles. 

There exists an account of this castle, drawn up in 1664, which describes 
it as “ not large, yet it hath been a strong and handsome structure. Several 
towers were upon the wall, built in a half round outwardly, and in a square 
within, surrounded with a double moat and drawbridge before the gate, seated 
in as pleasant a soil as the country doth afford.” 

Hutchinson says that in 1776 very little remained of the old castle ; part of 
a circular tower then existed, adjoining the E. end of the farm-house, 
which stands on the castle site, the windows of it being small pointed Early 
English. Between the two moats stood originally a stone wall, which was 
levelled when the moats were filled in. Hodgson states that not a vestige of 
the castle was remaining in 1827, except the W. end of the moat, and some 
Oo vards of the dividing wall. The present farm-house seems to have been 
built towards the end of the seventeenth century. 

The Ogles’ pedigree begins in the middle of the twelfth century, and a 
Sir Thomas de Oggell, knight, held Oggil about 1240. Robert Ogle, his de- 
scendant, performed good services under Edward III., perhaps in France, and 
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built the castle. He fought at Xevill’s Cross, and received letter> of thanks, 
for his services there. He died in holding an extensive propertv. Sii 

Robert, the lirst Lord Ogle, espoused the Yorkist side, and was in favour with 
Edward IV., from whom he obtained many grants of land, including the lord- 
ship of Redesdale, and also the castle of Harbottle, after the battle of 
Towton. He fought at Hexham, and was at the siege of Bamburgh Castle, 
dying in 1469. Cuthbert, the seventh and last Lord Ogle, died in 1597, seised 
of Ogle and Bothal, and of the large property of his forefathers. In the insur- 
rection called the Rising of the North, in 1569, he was a strenuous opponent 
of the Earls of Northumberland and Westmorland. His eldest daughter, Jane, 
was married to Edward Talbot, JSth Earl of Shrewsburv, but left no issue, 
and her sister Catherine, the wife of Sir Thomas Cavendish, voungest brother 
of the first Earl of Devonshire (of that family), carried on the Ogle line. Their 
son was Sir William Cavendish, “the loyal Duke of Newcastle," who was 
created successively Baron Ogle of Bothal, Viscount Mansfield, Baron 
Cavendish of Bolsover, and Earl and Marquis of Newcastle in ifiqi;, and 
finally Earl of Ogle and Duke of Newcastle in ibbq. He was the great 
Royalist general in the Civil War, and was the soul of that cause in the 
North. 


OTTt, RBURN {uiinor) 

T he present tower is a modern building, but it encloses the relics of the 
ancient structure which saw the great light between the Scots and the 
Englisli, 50tS years ago, famous m poetry and history as Chevy Chase, or 
the battle of Otterburn. It stands in Redesdale, on the Otter stream, about 
twenty-eight miles from Newcastle, along the road which passes into Sci.itlaiid 
over the Cheviots by Carter Fell ; the position is a strong one, and the tower 
was a fortress suited to the desolate and unsupported situation in which it 
was built. 

It was long the stronghold of the Halls, a doughtv family in Redesdale 
in the reign of Henry \IIL, and there is ,in inscription on the front with 
the initials of one of them. From some acts of treachery thev earned in 
lynedale the sobriquet of “the fans hearted Ha’s." |ohn Hall, the head of 
the family in joined in Lord Mar’s rebellion, with Forster of Bamburgh 

and Lord Derwentwater (see Dilston). He was taken at Preston, brought to 
London, and hung at 1 yburn for high treason, bv George II., in |uly 1716. 
His estates were forfeited and sold, and, after many changes of masters, this 
tower is now the property of Mr. Thomas [anies. 

hroissart has given a close account of all the circumstances leading to 
the battle of Otterburn and of the fight itself, which, indeed, is the only one 
we ha\e. He tells how after the loss by Sir Henrv Percy of his pennon 
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at the barriers in Newcastle, as i^. related in the account of that fortress (<7.:'.), 
the Scots next morning, under Earl Douglas, broke up and tt)ok the road 
homewards, and coming at the dawn of dav to the tower of Ponteland, 
belonging to Sir Aymer de Athol, thev as'^aulted and captured it and its 
lord, and then burnt it; proceeding during the dav to Otterburn, where they 
encamped for the night. Their force consisted of 300 lances and 2000 foot 
soldiers, and next day an assault was made against the tower of Otterburn, 
which Froissart says was “a strong one and situated among marshes,” — too 
strong for them in fact, for they were beaten off, and retired to their quarters, 
having formed a sort of camp with huts made of trees and branches within 
a strong entrenchment, placing their baggage with the camp followers in 
their rear across the road to Newcastle, and driving their cattle into the 
marsh lands. 

To return to Newcastle. When I’ercv found that Douglas had started for 
Scotland, and that his force was under 3000 strong, he at once determined 
to follow, having a superior force of t)Oo speais, of knights and squires, and 
upwards of 8000 infantry. So they left Newcastle after dinner, and took the 
road leisurelv for Otterburn, arriving at the Scottish camp just as that host, 
tired out with its siege of the tower, were turning in to repose. P>y good 
generalship the Scots were not, however, t.iken at a disadvantage, having 
during the day learnt the ground, and every man his post, in the expectation 
of this attack. Fortunately for them, the English arriving at the quarters 
of the camp followers, mistook tiieiii for tliose of the soldiers, and made a 
tierce onslaught on them, which gave the knights time to arm, and for the 
men to form under their respective leaders, the Earls of Douglas, Moray, 
and March, who each had arranged their special posts, that were evidently 
far removed from where the English now were. 

Night had by this time well advanced, but a bright August moon in a 
clear sky gave ample light for the light, which now began in earnest. The 
main bodv of the Scots, instead of moving direct against Percy, skirted the 
hillside, according to a preconcerted plan, and fell on the English tlank while 
engaged with the troops drawn up to defend the camp. Then commenced 
a close struggle, in which the English archers were of no avail. One side 
shouted “ Perev ” and the other " Douglas,” and a general miU'e took place, 
in which the chiefs of either side fought hand to hand, the two rival 
banners meeting in the crush. Earl Douglas dashed into the midst of his 
enemies, laying about him with his battle-axe, but was borne to the ground 
bv three spears driven into his shoulder, his middle, and his thigh, and as 
he fell he was struck on the head with an axe, and the light passed over 
him. In the dusky light his fall was not noticed by his men, who pressed 
on with the Douglas banner to a slight eminence, where the whole Scots 
force collected, and then attacked the English, alreadv wearied with their 
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forced march, so vigorou^ly, that they repulsed and drove them from the 
held in spite of their superior numhers. 

In the light Sir Henrv Percy, unhorsed, was made prisoner by Lord 
Montgomery, and his brother Sir Ralph was desperately and mortally wounded. 
Froissart, a contemporary, whose account is carefully written, says that the 
English were pursued for hye miles, losing, as prisoners and left dead on the 
held, 1840 men, and more than 1000 being wounded ; white of the Scots about 
100 were slain, and 200 taken prisoners. 

The ground where the engagement took place is called the Battle Riggs, 
and a cross was set up where Douglas felt, which is erroneously called 
Percy’s Cross. 

The appellation of Cheyy Chase must have attached from the traditional 
boast of Earl Douglas, that the reason of his foray was to chase the deer 
on the English Cheviots, and it is curious that it should remain still the 
everyday schoolboy term for a running hunt. 

Roger Widdrington, the head of the house, seems to haye been slain at 
this fight, from the following yerse in the ballad of Cheyy Chase — 

“ For fVetharryngton my harte is wo, 

That ever he slayne shuld be ; 

For when both hys leggis wear hewyne in to, 

Vet he knyled and fought on hys kne." 


PRESTON TOW E R (luinor) 

A bout a mile S.E, from Ellinghatn, near the E. coast, is a relic of a 
good specimen of the old Border keep ; it is spoken of in 1415 as in 
the possession of Robert Harbottle, who perhaps built it. He was much in 
fayotir with Henry IV., and in 1408 was made sheriff of Northumberland, and 
afterwards captain of Dunstanburgh. He managed to obtain rights oyer 
pieces of land about Preston by leases, and married Label de Monboucher, 
the widow of the lord of Chilhnghain. He died in 1419, and his son Robert, 
1424, married Margerie, dtiughter of Sir Robert Ogle, whose lands of Xewstead 
were conyeyed to him. The marriage contract contains an odd bargain, 
that Sir Robert should maintain his daughter for two years, keeping her still 
at home, and also support her husband and his seiwant (tin yadlet) and 
horses wheneyer he came there ; and the bride wtis to find her own attire. 
He is Sir Robert in 1439, and sheriff of the county. In 1499 Sir Ralph 
grants a lease of the tower, manor, and town of Preston to John Harbottle of 
Falloden at an annual rent of L8, 13s. 4d., and the place has a new timber 
roof found between them, thatched with “ flaggs or strawe.” Sir Ralph 
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married Margaret, daughter of Sir Ralph Percy, who fell at Hedgelev 
jMoor, and their granddaughter, Eleanor Harhottle, became the wife of Sir 
Thomas Percv, beheaded after the in>urrection of the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. She obtained Preston as coheir of her brother, and was the 
mother of Thomas, seventh Earl of Xorthumberland, on whose attainder 
Preston fell to the Crown. In the Survev of 1570 it is said to be let to 
Margaret Harbottle for -C4, 13s. 4d., and afterwards it passed into the family 
of Armourer, and then to that of Craster : at present it belongs to Miss 
Baker Cresswell. 

It is a narrow oblong bmkling with square towers at the four corners. 
The S. front alone remains, with the S.E. and S.W. corner turrets and parts of 
their side walls. It is entered by a doorway cut through the S. front in the 
seventeenth century ; the turret rooms are vaulted and have fireplaces (Bait's). 


P R LI D H O E (c/tirf) 

P RUDHOE was erected by Odinel de Umfraville during the first twentv 
years of the reign of Henry 11 . The situation is well chosen, being at 
a considerable height above the river Tyne, fiowing on its X. face, while it 
is defended ou the other sides by ditches. It lies about seven miles \V. 
of Xewcastle. The founder of this family was called Robert cum baiTa, 
who received after the Conquest a grant of the lordship of Redesdale 
on the service “of defending it from enemies and wolves with that sword 
which King William had by his side when he entered Xorthuntberland," 
and in that district he possessed alsit the castle of Harbottle. Prudhoe Castle 
must iiave been built before 1174, since in th.it year it was attacked by 
King William the Lion, whom it beat off after a three days’ siege, to be 
noticed later. 

Robert's son was Odinel de Umfraville, who was succeeded by another 
Odinel, who died in 1182 ; then, after three generations, came Gilbeit (1226- 
1244), called by iMatthew Paris “the defender of the North and flower of 
chivalry." His son Gilbert succeeded, and bore his maternaL grandfather's 
title of Earl of Angus ; he served Edward 1 . in all Iris wars, dying in 1303, and 
was followed bv his brother Robert, who died n8 Edward 11 ., 1325, leaving an 
only son, Gilbert, as third Earl of Angus ; he married as second wife, Maud, 
heiress of Thomas, Lord Laev. On their deaths without issue, Prudhoe passed 
under an entail to Henry Percy, ist Earl of Xorthumberland, who had 
married Angus’s widow, and after his rebellion against Henrv IV., it was not 
recovered by the Percys till 1441. To return to Umfraville, the chronicler 
relates that Odinel, in building his castle, laid the people of the neighbourhood 

under sad exactions m order to complete it, which gives us an insight into the 
VOL. n. ' 3 G 
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\v;iv in which the Xorman baron^i obtained the requisite labour for theii 
castle-building. In his incursion of 1174, th^ Scottish king first took Hai bottle 
and then Warkworth fell before him, when he next invested Prudhoe. This 
castle was strong and was well defended, but Hoveden and three other 
chroniclers relate that Odinel, fearing for the fate of Prudhoe, as the garrison 
was weak, determined to seek asdstance, and for that end managed to leave 
the castle by night “ mounted on a good brown bay horse. ’ Spurring night 
and d iv, he beat up his friends till he had gathered together 400 knights 
and their followers with their shining helmets ; among them Ralph de Glan- 
vile, Parnard Ralhol of Barnard C.istle, and several Yorkshire barons. The 
laborious ride of this heavv armed cavalcade, and their march to Alnwick and 
their return to Newcastle, is told in the account of Alnwick. They found that 
the Scottish Lion had been repulsed at Prudhoe, and had gone back to attack 
Alnwick, where thev captured him. This expedition, occasioned by Lhnfraville 
on behalf of Prudhoe, and leading to so important a result, was a great feat 
of arms ; to perform a ride of 71 miles m heavy armour after the fatigue of a 
long previous march, to charge the enemy, and to wrest their king from 
the midst of so powerful a force, and carry him off a prisoner with them, 
shows the stuff of which men, and also horses, of that day were composed. 
No harm was done by the Scots to Prudhoe Castle, but before leaving the 
place they are said to have “ destroyed the corn-lields, ravaged the gardens, 
and even barked the .ipple-trees.” 

The castle walls, covering an area of about three acres, follow on the N. 
the line of the slope 60 feet above the river, and are flanked towards the west 
by two semicircular towers of fourteenth-century work. The entrance and 
gatehouse on the S. side with it^ barrel vault arc Norman ; the barbican 
in front was probably built by Gilbert, 3rd Earl of Angus, in the middle of 
the fourteenth century. On the first floor of the gatehouse was a chapel, 
and as it was not large enough to contain the altar, a portion of its E. end 
was built out on corbels to afford additional space, lighted bv three small 
lancet windows. 

Within the walls are the outer and inner courts, divided by a dwelling- 
house, rebuilt in the present century, the inner bailev containing a fine 
lofty Norman keep, of oblong shape, buttressed by corner turrets of flat 
relief, with the usual Norman apartments and divisions, a straight staircase in 
the thickness of the W. wall, and another spiral one in the N.E. corner. 
It was in a ruinous state (temp. Elizabeth). 
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S E A 1' O N D E L A V A L (nou-rxisfaU) 

A SHORT distance to tlic S.W. of the iire-eaten wreck of the modern 
mansion of the Delawd family lies the site of their ancient tortres^, of 
which nothing whatever remains except the beautiful little Xorman chapel that 
belonged to it, and even this has been partly destroyed 

The now extinct family of Uelaval was one of the most ancient in England ; 
Hamon, second son of Guy de Laval of Alaine, where their old castle still 
exists, came over with Duke William, whose niece, Dionysia or Denise, his son 
Guy married. Father and son shared largely in the spoils of the Saxons, and 
their descendants kept the lands and manors granted to them, as well as their 
estates in France, until the reign of John, when they lost them by rebellion. 
It is evident that they were established in Northumberland shortly after the 
Conejuest in the baronv of Delaval, constituted by William himself, and held 
by two knights’ fees in capitc, connected with the defence of the new castle ; 
the first baron of whom there is record being Hubert de Laval or De la \’al, 
temp. Knfus. The generations of the Delavals run on with tolerable regularity 
to sons or brothers till the death of Sir Henry (12 Richard II.), when the suc- 
cession was taken up by his sister Alice, the wife of John de Whitchester, and 
their son and grandson, which latter was in possession of Seaton cir. 1416. 
At his death s.p., his sister Elizabeth succeeded, being the wife of Sir John 
Burchester, knight, and she dying (9 Edward IV.), settled the estate on a kins- 
man, James Horsley. His mother was a Delaval of Xewslram, and he came in 
for all the estates, assuming the Delaval name. His grandson is thus written of 
in a Survey of the Borders : “ Sir John Delaval of Seaton, may serve the king 
with fifty men ; he keepeth a good house, and is a true gentleman." He died in 
1502, and his posterity continued at Seaton in regular succession, one being 
knighted by James I. m 1617, and at the Restoration the further honour of a 
baronetcy was conferred on Sir Ralph, who was member for the county during 
the entire reign of Charles II. Sir John, third and last baronet, died in 1729, 
aged seventy-four, when his cousin. Admiral Delaval, became proprietor of 
Seaton, and being a wealthy man, proceeded to budd here a stately palace from 
the designs of Sir John Vanbrugh. This sumptuous editice was destroyed by 
a tire in 1822, and being partially repaired, gives still '^onle idea of the grandeur 
which excited so much admiration in past vears. 

The Chapel of Our Lady was attached to the old feudal fortress of Seaton, 
and is a very interesting relic of perfect Xorman style, with its short 
columns and the zigzag mouldings of its semicircular arches ; it is still used 
for service. 

The Delaval baronetcy was revived in Sir John Hussev Delaval, who 
was raised to the peerage in 1786 as Lord Delaval. He obtained Ford 
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Castle from his bnither, and almost entirely rebuilt the fabric, and at his 
death in iSSS, at the age of eighty, he left Ford to a lady whom he had 
espoused three years before, and after her to his gianddaughter. Lady Susan 
Carpenter, the wile of Henrv, second IMarquess of Waterford, in whose family 
it remains. 

The entailed estates passed to his brother Edward, who died in 1814, 
the last of his name, wlien thev went to his nephew. Sir Jacob Astley, 
Mart., whose son claimed and obtained the ancient barony of Hastings, 
and holds Seaton Delaval. 


S E Wn N G S H I E L D S ( uon-fxisteut) 

O X the X. side of Tyne, near the wall at Housesteads, is a place which 
represents the Rom, in st.ition of Morcovicus, and is full of interesting 
remains. In the reign of Edward I. the lands belonged to William de Haulton, 
and in 1302 Robert de f \gle died seised of Sewin-sheles. Again, in J407, Sir 
Robert Ogle, knight, g.ive this manor to William Thimilbv, clerk, but is returned 
as the owner still m 1434; .liter him no mention is maile of an owner unfil 
i5f)8 and again in 1003, when the property is reckoned among the estates of the 
Het oils of Clnpcliase. In later years it was included in the possessions of the 
Erringtons of High Warden. 

1 he Sui\e\ of 154- ispeaks eif this pLice as “an old castle or fortress of 
Se\\\ nge-sheales of James Heron of Chipchase, in great decay both in roof and 
floois, aiul hath gieat bounds of good ground either for corn or pasture ; both 
the same house and ground he waste and unpleni-licd at this present.” Perhaps 
the reason of this neglect is to be found m the fact of the castle standing in 
the tiMck of the I.iddisdale and Tynedale thieves and moss-troopers, so that its 
inmates, like the pastoral folk dwelling hereabout, were never safe from moles- 
tation and violence. 

Hodgson says that a square, low mass of rums, overgrown with nettles, 
IS all that rem.uns of Ihe building, which wais possibly never more than a 
tower or peel. Jts site is at the end of a long ridge, overlooked from the 
S. by the basaltic cliffs along which the Roman wall is built. There art- 
traces of ditches about it, but as these are on the X. side of the wall, 

they were probably made in later times as security against marauding parties 
from the dales. 

There is mi ancient legend that beneath this tower is an enchanted cave- 
rn which he king Arthur and Oueen Guinevere and their court, all fast bound 
m sleep until souk- deliverer shall blow the horn at the entrance to the cave 
and shall cut with a sword of stone the g.irter lying beside it. And the tradition 
runs that a shepherd who once found his way m, saw the king and all of them 
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lying asleep. The garter he managed to cut, hut neglecting to blow the 
horn, the king awoke and cried out : 

“• O woe betide that e\il day 

On which this hapless wight was born, 

Who drew the sword, the garter cut, 

But never blew the bugle-horn.'’ 

Whereupon the intruder was sO dazed with fright that he tied awav, mjr could 
he ever again lind the entrance to the magic cave. There are other legends 
regarding Arthur and Guinevere associated with this loc'alitv, the reason of 
which connection it would be interesting to trace. 


SHORT FLAT TOWER (>nnwr) 

T his edillce was built by Robert de Kaymes of Bolan by licence from 
Edwtird 1., dated 1305, and re'embles in many of its features the tower 
built by the same owner at Aydon. It is embattled, and the walls at the 
ground level are seven feet thick. It belonged ti.i a branch of the Fenwicks, 
after the Raymes, but its subsequent possessors are unrecorded. The tower 
is still inhabited, and is the properlv of Mr. E. J. Dent. 


S I M O N B U R N {minor) 

A bout half a mile X. from the church of this old town is the picturesque 
ruin of a stronghold of the Herons of Chipchase Castle, in the neigh- 
bourhood. It stands on a hill, below which hows a stream, called from it 
Castle Burn, in a well-wooded locality. The account of this place as given 
in the MS. epioted by Hodgson (vol. li. part 3, p. 235, note) sho\^•s that it was 
an important post for controlling the Tyncdale district, its garrison acting with 
others in the district and at Chipchase, and it was here that the ‘‘kepar” or 
warden of Tynedale resided, with a force of fifty horsemen “ allwaies a this 
coinmandenient.” It says, " Symondburne ys a greatt and stronglv buylded 
toure standinge very defencyble upon the corner of an hyll, envyrowned 
upon thre ei'tcrs thereof wi>' a depe stave hyll almost inaccessvble, so that 
a barmckyn wall of a meane height sett upon the toppc of that hvll were 
defencyble enough.'’ Another si.\teenth-century Survev reports : “At Syinond- 
burne ys a stronge toure of foure house height of thinherytaunce of John 
Heron.” 

Sir Charles Heron, Bart., sold the m.mor and demesnes to Robert Allgood, 
whose heirs possessed Simonburn at the beginning of this century. Wallis, 
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who was curate of the parisli and wrote his Antiquities liere, declares the fabric 
to lia\e been pulled down bv the country people in searching vainly, “like 
King |ohn at Curbridge," for reported hidden treasui'c. Part f)f the \V. end 
was rebuilt in 1766 in Wallis's time, “with two small turrets (i.e., bartizans) at 
the angles." 


1 A R S Jf 7 (minor) 

T hus strong fortahee is situated on Tyne, four miles W. of Bellingham. 

One of the Scottish barons called to give service to the king in the 
Barons' War w.is John Coinvn of Ifadenoch, Earl of Buchan, who received 
in 52 Henry 111 . a licence to fortify and crenellate his building of “Tvrsete'’ 
in 'ryiiedale (1207). It was his son, the Red Coniyn, who was a competitor for 
the crown ot Scotland, and who was stabbed hv Ivobert Bruce in the Grey 
El iai's' Church of Dumfries. 'J'he Comyn property went in the female line in 
II) Edward II., when this lordship came to the Strathbolgys, Earls of Athol, and 
Eail David, cir. 1375, left it and his otlier property to his daughters Elizabeth 
.uid Philippa, who being committed to the wardship of Henry, Lord Percy, he 
prudently married them to hi" two younger "Oim, when Tarset came bv the elder 
girl to Sir Thomas Percy, and became afterwards attached to the dukedom of 
Xortluimberland. 

1 he castle was burnt in i 3-5 Ky Tynedale inai'aiiders “at a tvme when 
Sir R.mffe Kenwyke lay with a certain garrison in the tower at Tarsett hall for 
the reformac’on of certayne inyM'irders within the said countrye of Tyndall.’' 

The old tower, standing in a commanding situation, was built of the finest 
masonry, with wall" 4 teet thick, and turrets at the corners, covering an acre of 
ground with its buildings, and "Urrounded by a ditch ten yards broad and an 
outer wall. It w.is destioyed at the beginning of this century for the sake of 
Its stones. 

rile country story runs tliat there e.\i"t" an underground passage cut between 
this place and If.illey Castle — a mile asttnder — below the bed of the ri\’er, and 
that the noise is heard at midnight of carnages driving through this passage, 
which may lie "fen to emerge at Dallev, drawn bv headless horses. 


T H I R L W ALL ( minor) 

T his rum stands on the X. side of the Roman wall (which in the iliddle 
Ages was Itself c. filed the Thirhvall), in that short space of flat land near 
Haltwhistlc where the two rivers South Tvne and Fitliing approach each other. 
Opposite to It, across the wall, is the interesting station of Magna, now called 
Caercoraii. The castle is a large, sombre-looking place, called bv Hutchimson 
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“a horrid, gloomy dungeon tlie whole of it was built with stones taken from 
the wall, and in its turn the ruin has been robbed of its stone for other buildings. 

The castle, which until 1297 was practically in Scotland, was for many 
centuries the residence of an ancient Xorthumbrian family of the same name, 
and was built probably early in the fourteenth century, after a visit there 
of Edward 1 . in itoh. The first mention of it occurs in 1361), and in 13X6 
John de Thirlwall had it, his family having been established here already tor 
a Century at least. This John had served with Edward 111 . in his expedition 
to Paris in i 3f)0, in Gasconv with the Black Prince, and in Brittany with the 
Duke of Lancaster in 1378. In 1415 it belonged to Roland de Thirlwall, and 
in the Survey of the marches in 1542 its owner was Robert Thyrewall. The 
castle was garrisoned by a Scottish force for the Parhainent in 11)45, hut after 
the Restoration, John Thirlwall, the head of the laniily, left it to live at 
Xewbiggin near Hexham. His granddaughter, the heiress of the family, married 
in 1738 Matthew Swinburne of Capheaton, wlio sold the castle and manor of 
Thirlwall to the 4th Earl of Carlisle, with whose descendants the property 
has remained. 

Not much is left of this the most westerly of Xorthumbrian fortresses ; part 
of a rectangular oblong keep remains, with a tower on the E. in line with the 
S. wall, the E. wall of the building ha\ing fallen down in 1831. In this wall 
was the entrance, near its X. corner, where, in 17^7, were still the remains of 
an iron gate, and inside this is a staircase, contrived in the thickness of the wall, 
leading into the first floor in the X.W. angle. In the basement is a small 
dungeon, and the walls seem to be 9 feet thick. .A hill stream, called the Tipalt, 
flows past the castle on its way S. to the Tyne. 


T O S S O N TOWER {minor) 

O x the S. of the Corjuet, about a mile from the town of Rothburv, are the 
remains of this building. In the middle of the fifteenth century it is 
spoken of as belonging to the Lords Ogle, and at that time “ not in good repa- 
racions.” Mr. Bates says that the Ogles obtained lands here cir. 1330 bv 
marriage with a daughter of Sir Robert Hepple, but that the tower is of later 
construction. It has been a small peel measuring only 25 feet bv i(8 feet, 
having probably two stages above the basement. A stair was in the X.E. corner, 
but little remains now of the fabric except part of the X. and E. fronts, from 
which most of the ashlar facing has been abstracted. 
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T W I Z E L {non-existent) 

T his old border stronghold, Handing on a rocky cliff on the E. of the 
Till, is thus described bv Leland : "At Twvsie, nere unto the said ryver 
of Twede, there ys standinge the walls of an old fortresse or castell ra-^ecl and 
caste downe by the King of Scotts in a warre xh‘ yeres and more since.” This 
destruction was done by Janies IV. of Scotland when he started to harry 
Northumberland in support of Perkin Warbeck against Henry VIL, and the 
occa-'ion of its razing is the first notice we find of the castle. The lands were 
held of the Mitford barons in 1272, and in 1329 they belonged to Sir William 
Riddell ; on the failure of whose family thev came to the Herons. Afterwards 
the manor belonged to the ancient familv of the Selbvs (temp. Edward \T. and 
Elizabeth), and at the beginning of the present century was owned bv the Blakes, 
also an old family of British e.vtraction. 

The early fortress was never rebuilt, and the ruins now seen are those of a 
castle commenced to be built in 1770 and never linished. 


TYNEMOUTH (minor) 

T he situation of the Priory of Tynemouth, whose origin dates from the 
seventh century, was a very exposed one, on a promontory on the north 
bank of the Tyne, and its oft-repeated destruction by the Danes necessitated 
the fortitication of its precincts for protection both landward and from the sea. 
Earl Tostig had a stronghold here shortly before the Norman Conquest, 
probably a stockaded one of timber; but between then and 1093 a strong 
castle must have been erected, perhaps by the great Robert de Mowbray, since 
in that latter year it sustained a violent siege for two months bv the Red King. 

No grant of the castle is found after this event, and it is probable that being 
built on church ground, it vested in the prior and convent after falling to the 
Crown by capture ; indeed, what was called a castle could have been little more 
than the defences of the priory — that is, a wall and ditch, with ramparts and a 
strong gatehouse. There never probably was a keep. 

The ne.xt heard of the c.istle is in 1346, after the battle of Nevill's Cross, 
when Sir Ralph Nevill of Raby, keeper of the marches, and no fiaend to the 
Church, proposed to send all the Scottish prisoners for keeping to Tynemouth, 
a suggestion which was strenuously opposed by the churchmen, and petitioned 
against to the king. Again, in 1379, Richard II. made a grant to enable the 
prior and monks to repair their fortifications, these being treated as a part of the 
priory ; after which time there is scarcely any notice of the fortress till the reign 
of Henrv\ 111 ., after the suppression of the convent, when it is stated that the 
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defences had been strengthened by the Crown ; and in 1550 Tynemouth is 
mentioned as one of the king’s castles in the middle marches. In Elizabeth’s 
reign a garrison of six gunners and a master-gunner were kept in the castle, 
a governor being always appointed. In 1584, Sir Henry Percy, 8th Earl of 
Northumberland, and his sons held this appointment, with the castle, for life ; 
but Elizabeth, mistrusting them, and believing that they were in collusion with 
the Throgmorton plot concerning Marv Queen of Scots, sent and apprehended 
Percy, removing him to the Tower, where he was kept till his supposed murder 
in June 1585 (see Toiver of London). While this earl was castellan he received 
the Earl of Bothwell as a prisoner in 1563-64. Camden wrote : “Tynemouth 
glories in a noble and strong castle, which, in the language of an old writer, 
is made inaccessible on the E. and N. side by a rock over the ocean ; but on 
the other sides, on account of its loftv sitiiaticm, is easily defended.” 

In 1633 Charles I. rested at Tynemouth Castle on his way to visit Scotland, 
accompanied by a gallant train of nobles and courtiers ; but when civil war 
had become imminent in 1642, the Earl of Newcastle placed the castle in a 
state of defence for the king, sending to it from Newcastle guns and stores, 
and placing a new fort at the river’s iiKuith. 

Then, after the victory of Marston Moor, the Parliamentary forces came 
(1644), and besieged and captured the fortress, where they obtained a great 
store of arms and ammunition. 

Two years after. Sir Arthur Haslerigg being governor, liis deputy. Colonel 
Lilburne, with a Scottish garrison, declared for the king, whereupon Haslerigg 
sent a force to capture the place, and to put to the sword all they found under 
arms. The castle was accordingly stormed and taken, and Lilburne’s head 
was struck off and placed on a pole. 

In 1660 Haslerigg gave way to General Monk, and ;ibout this time various 
repairs and works were undertaken on account of the war with Holland, 
when, to lessen expenses, the lead and roofing and the buildings of the priory 
were laid hands on and adapted. 

Thenceforward, however, the castle was neglected, and it was not till 1783 
that the buildings were again made serviceable for holding stores and a garrison, 
and some of the present disfiguring constructions were put up. 

The old castle gatehouse is the entry to the priory ruins ; it was a strong 
one, provided with three gates, the second having a portcullis ; in front was 
a ditch, with a drawbridge of entry. Little is left of the old works, the whole 
place having been modernised into an ordinary barrack ; but beneath, in the 
rock, are known to exist many chambers and passages, which afforded secret 
access to the convent from the river and haven. 


VOL. II. 
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W A R K (minor) 

T he parish of Carham occupies tlie extreme NAV. corner of the bolder of 
Xorthumherland, and at a point two miles from this corner, where the 
Tweed begins to form the march between England and Scotland, on a high 
bank 60 feet above the river, stood the castle of Werk or Wark. Here, in the 
time of Stephen, Walter Lespec of Helmsley (q.v., Yorkshire), the great leader 
at the Battle of the Standard, founded the original fabric. This underwent a 
siege by the Scots temp. David I., who invaded Northumberland in 1136, in 
support of the Empre-.s Maud, his niece, when this castle, defended by Lespec’s 
nephew, Jordan de Ifiissei, withstood him. David was supplied with all the 
machines necessary for battering the fortress, and remained three weeks 
before it : then he broke up, and leaving a sufficient force to mask it, marched 
to the Tyne, devastating the country with great barbarity. Stephen brought an 
army against him and crossed the Tweed, ravaging in his turn, whereupon the 
Scots returned to their own side, and Stephen also retired south. Einding 
the country again unprotected, David advanced into the counties of Durham 
and Yorkshire, which having devastated, he laid siege to the castle of Norham 
and took it. Then he returned again to Wark, but was compelled again to 
retire with great loss, revenging himself by destroying the English grain crops. 
The Battle of the Standard, however (22nd August ii3h), drove him back to 
his own dominions, but he returned soon to Wark, to conduct the siege in 
person. All his attacks again failing, David sat down to reduce the place by 
famine, and the garrison in their extremity received an order from Lespec 
to vield up the fortress, which they gladly did, upon good terms. It was 
found that they had no more provisions left than one live horse and one 
salted. Then David caused the castle to be demolished ('‘funditiis,” i.e., to 
the ground). 

Stephen purchased the Scottish king’s neutrality by ceding to him the border 
counties of Northumberland and Cumberland, but when Henry II. succeeded 
he resumed the royal demesnes thus alienated, and took possession of both 
counties in 1157, rebuilding Wark. This loss of territory rankled in the heart 
of the succeeding king, William the Lion, who preferred claims which Henry 
refused to recognise; whereon he invaded England in 1173, and appearing 
before Wark, demanded its surrender. The captain, who was Robert de 
Stuteville, sheriff of the county, begged and obtained a respite of forty davs, 
in order to consult his king, Henry II., who was in Normandy; but he spent 
the time in strengthening his defences and preparing for a siege, and when 
William, who had been carrying a campaign into Cumberland, once more 
appeared, at Ea-^ter 1174, he found himself defied, and the castle so strong 
th it all hi> efforts to break in failed ; and in a frenzv of wrath he was at 
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hist obliged to leave the place. He was taken prisoner soon after at 
Alnwick {q.v.). 

After this Wark seems to have come, like Helnislev, to Robert de Roos 
or Ross “ Furstan," who married a daughter of William the Lion), by 
disposition of Henry III. Edward I. came here for three days, after receiving 
at Norham the homage of Edward Baliol (1292), and that same winter the 
owner of the castle, Robert de Roos, left Wark for Scotland, in order to follow 
a Scottish lady, Christiana de Mowbray, with whom he had fallen in love, and 
for whose sake he joined the Scots army ; whereon the English king took 
possession of Wark, though afterwards he restored it to the brother of 
De Roos. 

In 1342 David II. led a raid into England as far as Newcastle, where, being 
repulsed, he came to Durham, which place he took and treated barbarously ; 
then, returning across tlie Border, his followers, with their train of rich spoils, 
passed in view of Wark Castle, and this was more than the garrison could endure 
passively. Edward* 111 . had given the fortress in 1333 to William Montagu, 
afterwards Earl of Salisbury (see A'c/’/A^Z/uw), whose nephew was at this time 
in charge of the castle, with the countess, Katherine de Grandison, who was 
esteemed one of the most beautiful women in England. Young Montagu, 
with his men, fell on the rear of the Scots force as it passed the Tweedy 
and killing 200 of them, carried off into the castle 160 horses laden 
with their English spoils. This so exasperated King David that he at once 
laid close siege to the castle ; whereon the garrison, doubting their strength, 
managed to send word to the King of England at Alnwick of their con- 
dition, begging his assistance. Edward at once started in person to their 
relief, and at his approach the Scots retired over the Border. Great was the 
joy of the garrison, and on Edward’s coming into Wark Castle, their grati- 
tude, as expressed by the beautiful countess, awoke in him an attachment 
which, as related by Froissart, was the commencement of the romance 
to which a few years after the famous Order of the Garter owed its 
origin. 

The Earl of Salisbury’s heir exchanged Wark for other lands, and in 
2 Henry IV. it was in the possession of the Greys of Heaton, a family now 
represented by Earl Tankerville of Chillingham, who is its present owner. 

In 1419 the Scots took Wark, then in the custody of Robert Ogle, and 
put its garrison to the sword ; but soon after an English force came there, 
and some of them managed to creep up a large drain leading from the 
river to the kitchen of the castle, and made an entrance for their comrades, 
who in turn massacred the Scots. 

At the death of James II. before Roxburgh Castle, a party of Scots again 
seized Wark, and so injured it that in 1519, when Heniy VUI. caused 
the defences of the Border to be put into repair, its condition was found 
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ruinous, and considerable sums were devoted to its rebuilding, as a post 
of importance ; since in conjunction with Norham and Berwick, which 
fortresses could both be seen from the ramparts of W ark, it foi med an 
efficient guard for the North Border. At this time it was possessed by 
Sir Edw-ard Grey, from whom it came to his son Sir Ralph, whose son 
Sir William was created Lord Grey of W ark by James I. in 1624. Lad} 
Mary Grey, daughter and heir of horde, Lord Grey and Eail of Tanker\ille, 
in 1695 married Charles, 2nd Baron Ossulton, in whom the lankertille title 
was renewed. 

From a drawing of Wark Castle temp. Elizabeth, it appeals that the 
enceinte was rectangular and oblong, surrounded by a high wall, the N. end 
abutting on the river bank, with a strong tower at the N.E. corner, close to 
which on the E. face was the great gatehouse, which has now entirely 
disappeared. The enclosure was divided into the outer, 01 nethei, and middle 
wards by a wall, the line of which is now' shown by a hedge. The middle 
ward contained the Constable’s lodgings and domestic offices, and there w'as 
a postern in the W. face. The keep, which was octangular with a turret of 
the same form, stood in the S.W. corner of an inner ward, protected by 
another wall or palisade. The structure is said to have been destroyed at 
the time of the Union, and little reiu.iins hut the ramparts. Some foundations 
of the corner tower may be traced in a garden over the river bank. 


W A R K W O R 1' H {chuj } 

T he Coquet River, about a mile from where it loses its bright stream in 
the dark waters of the North Sea, forms a bend round a peninsula of 
somewhat elevated land, at the neck of which, overhanging the ri\er on the 
west, stands the castle of Warkworth. The walls are built in the trace of a 
triangle, the keep at the N. end overlooking the town being the ape.x, while the 
entrance and its towers and curtains form the base at the S., from each end of 
which the two straight side walls, with their flanking towers, run up to the keep. 
The whole area enclosed is an acre and a half. 

The lands of Warkworth, as far back as the eighth centurv, were the pro- 
perty of the Church of Lindisfarne, or the H(jlv Island of St. Cuthbert, and it 
is possible that owing to the visits of the ruthless Northmen to this coast, or 
perhaps far anterior to these, the position on the peninsula was early selected 
for a defensible post, since we lind the e.xisting keep built upon an artihcial 
mound which probably existed before the Norman Conquest. No mention 
occurs of this castle till the reign of Henry II., when one Roger Fitz-Richard, a 
valiant knight and Constable of Newcastle-upon-Tvne, became master of Wark- 
worth, holding iji capitc from the Crown : this was in 1158, when the oldest por- 
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tions of the castle may have been erected. Fitz-Richard was grandson of 
Eustace Fitz-John, Lord of Alnwick, and his grandson Robert obtained confirma- 
tion of the grant from King John, but had to pay 300 marks for it ; and the king 
received as much more for giving him permission to marry. The castle and lands 
were held for live generations, from father to son, without the possession of any 
surname by this family, until 1299 (28 Edward I.); but when John Fitz-Robert 
was summoned to Parliament he assumed the name of his estate in Essex, 
namely. Clavering, the king, it is said, objecting to the iteration of " Fitz.” He 
died in 1332 without male issue, and his northern estates passed to the Percys 
under an existing settlement. 

Warkworth remained with this family until the forfeiture of Henry, 4th lord 
and 1st Earl of Northumberland, in 1403. This great noble was the most 
remarkable man of his age ; inheriting a miglity name from his father and grand- 
father, he was one of the chief men of Richard IP’s court, being Marshal and 
Constable of England, Guardian of the Welsh Marches, Governor of Calais, and 
Lord of the Isle of Man ; but he deserted that king when Bolingbroke tispired 
to the throne, and was the first to support him on his landing at Raveiispur. 
The attachment, however, was brief, and both the earl and his son Hotspur, 
estranged by Henry’s metinness and impecuniosity, before the lapse of two 
years were in rebellion against him. The earl kept tiwtiy from Shrewsbury, 
where his son was skiin, but afterwards made cause with Archbishop Scrope :ind 
Mowbray, Earl of Nottingliam, in their plot against Henry. When the king 
came northwards with an tinny (1405) Northumberland fled to Berwick, ;md 
thence into Scotkind, and in 1407 was killed in an engagement at Brtunham 
Moor in Yorkshire, The king took Berwick after a siege, and then proceeded 
to mtike himself master of the Percy castles. Prudhoe fell ;it once, and Henry 
proceeded to Warkworth, where its captain declared he would hold the ctistle 
for the earl, but on cannon being brought to betir on the walls, the same effect 
w;is produced :is h:id moved the garrison of Berwick, and after the seventh 
shot the castle was vielded up. Henry gave Warkworth to his third son John, 
afterwards Duke of Bedford, together with ITudhoe, Alnwick, and Langlev ; 
they were restored to the grandson of the first earl, Henry, son of Hotspur, 
together with the dignities of the house, by Henry V., in 1416. Warkworth 
was well garrisoned for Lancaster after the battle of Towton in 1461 ; then 
Edward I\k granted it to his brother George, Duke of Clarence, but on his 
rebellion resumed possession in 1470. Shakespeare places three of the scenes 
in Henry at this castle, aiul with all proprietv, since Warkworth was 

the favourite abode of those who possessed it, and two of the Percy lords 
died there. 

Henry, 9th Earl of Northumberland, was confined in the Tower of London 
for complicity in the Gunpowder Plot, and died therein ; and during these 
trinibles Warkworth was dismantled, both lead and timber from it being sold. 
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The ruin was completed by the widow of Jocelyn, the eleventh earl, who gave 
away the materials of the castle. 

A large part of the outer walls is of the twelfth century, but the keep was 
built at the end of the fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century upon 
the ancient mound. This is a structure of unusual form — a square central block, 
with large projecting towers on each face, which give a sort of cruciform shape 
to it (good details of it are given by Parker). It is of the Perpendicular period 
(1435-1440), and IS described in the minute survey of 1538 as “a marvellous 
proper dongeon of viiij towyres all joined in one house together.” The masonry 

is admirable throughout, 
and the fact that it is 
possible to assign on 
internal evidence the 
exact original use of 
nearly every apartment 
in this complicated pile, 
enables us to realise the 
exigencies and the dis- 
comforts of medimval 
life. Surmounting the 
top is a lofty watch- 
tower, commanding wide 
prospects over sea and 



WARKWORTH 


land. The Lion Tower 


was built or remodelled 

G. 

"• "'■'--■'S bv Henry, 4th Earl of 

I. K1 ILIU N. 

K. ciiii.i i-.MUM-i Northumberland (1471- 

14^9)) shown by the 
badges over the door. On 
the \V. or river side weie the principal apartments of the older castle, the hall, 
the kitchen, and the chapel ; and on the E. side are two muiail tcjwers in their 
original state, as also ai'e the p(.)stern, and some other portions. The gatehouse 
is grand and severe ; the entrance deeply recessed between two half-octagon 
buttressed towers, with deep machicolations over. There are no original 
windows, and no traces now exist of the drawbridge across the ditch which 
remained in 1567. The S.W. tower is called Crayfargus in the Survey, built pro- 
bably in 1200 ; its \V. side has fallen. Much interest must attach to this part of 
the castle, since it was probably here that the two first Percv lords lived and 
died. Of late years repairs have been effected ; a portion has been re-roofed, 
and renovations have been carried out, but without much impairing the features 
of the old fabric. 


A, 5-OLNLAlI<.»NS OF CHLlvClL 
C. I h'N S O 'U f K. 
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WHITTON TOWER (nil nor) 

T his ancient hold stands on the S. side of the Coquet, opposite to 
Rothbnrv, and is bnilt on the slope of the hill, so that its N. wall is 
founded some 20 feet below the level of the S. wall. It seems to have been 
the parsonage of Rothbnrv, bnilt by some warlike priest of that parish in 
the fonrteenth century, being entered in the list of county strongholds in 
1415 as the possession of tlie rector of the town. Additions made bv rectors 
in the last centurv were since extended into “a modern Tudor inausion,” the 
ancient tower forming the corner of the double range. 

The basement chamber, witli its vaulted roof, is entered bv two pointed 
doors and a passage between, the roof being a barrel vault of stone ; and 
in the floor of it is the well. 

A newel stair in the S.E. angle- 
leads to the upper floor from 
the hrst stage, the only means 
of communication between 
this and the basement having 
been by a man-hole in the 
vaulted floor. The dwelling- 
room of this first stage is 
now lighted by a large S. 
window. 

The second stage has been 
divided into bedrooms, and there is a large window recess which held 
formerly a small oratory, and has a piscina. Here was the dwelling of the 
mediieval rectors. Above is found little to remark ; there is a plain modern 
parapet, with raised crenellations at the three outer angles. 



W IDDRINGTON (non-existent) 

T he original castle was the seat of one of the most ancient and worthv 
families in the North, and stood on an eminence near the sea, about 
nine miles N.E. of Morpeth. 

The Widdringtons are believed to have existed here since the time of 
Henry II., and they held the manor in the first year of Edward III., in whose 
reign one of them. Sir Roger, was High Sheriff of the county, as were his 
son and others of his descendants in successive reigns. The bravery of one 
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of the family, temp. Richard II., is recorded in the ballads on the battle of 
Otterburn (see Otterhini). 

Gerard de Widdrington obtained a licence from King Edward I. to 
crenellate his house, which is doubtless the date of the building that has 
passed away. Sir John Widdrington was sheriff in the reigns of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., and Elizabeth ; and the widow of Sir Henry married Sir Robert 
Carey, Lord Warden of the Middle Marches, afterwards created Earl of 
Monmouth, who lived here, and carried the news of Queen Elizabeth’s death 
to James VI. at Edinburgh. This castle was thereafter chosen by James as 
a resting-place on his progress south to assume the English crown. He 
spent part of the day at a deer hunt, which his soul loved, and stayed the 
night here. Sir William represented the county in Parliament in Charles l.’s 
time, and was among the first to raise troops at his own e.xpense to defend 
the king, who created him Baron Widdrington of Blankney in r643. After 
Marston Moor he retired abroad with his friend and general, the Marquis of 
Newcastle and others, and his estate was sequestrated by Parliament. He 
was slain by a Parliamentary troop, which surprised a force which he had 
joined on its way to Worcester Field. Lord Clarendon bears witness to 
his worth and services, and says he was “ one of the goodliest persons of 
that age, being near the head higher than most tall men, and a gentleman 
of the best and most ancient extraction of the county.” 

As a good family supporter of the Stuarts, his grandson William, fourth lord, 
joined the Earl of Mar's rising in 1715 against King George, with Lord Derwent- 
water, his brother being aide-de-camp to “General ” Forster. Lord Widdrington 
being taken at Preston, was pardoned, but his estates were confiscated and 
sold first to a building company, and then to Sir George Revel, whose daughter 
brought the estate in marriage to Sir George Warren. This castle meantime 
fell into decay, and towards the end of the last century was destroyed by 
Sir George Warren, who built a grand pseudo-Gothic edifice, which was 
speedily consumed by fire, and a second building raised in its place was 
also burned in 1862 ; a single octagon tower being all that was left of it. The 
ancient building of the Widdringtons was a massive pile, and, as shown in the 
drawing of 1728 by S. and N. Buck, consisted of the original square tower, 
like that of Belsay, with doubly machicolated bartizans overhanging each of 
its angles, supported by a smaller tower at the side, and connected with this 
by the entrance portion of the house ; there being outer wings on each flank 
for the offices, and a stone wall defending a square area in front. 
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W I L L I M O T E S W I C K uninor-) 

T his ancient seat of the Ridlev family is in a line position on the ri^ht 
hank of tlie Tvne, midway between Haltwhistle and Bardon Mill. Bruce 
{Romaji 11 rt//) gives it as the birthplace of Nicholas Ridlev, the Oxford Martyr. 
That prelate, however, was first-cousin of the owner of this stronghold, to whom 
his last letter was written, his father being Christopher, third son of Nicholas 
Ridley of Willimoteswick, and he was born at the neighbouring house of 
Unthank, which still retains the “Bishop’s Reiom.” There was a familv of this 
name temp. Henry II., and in layi) the place is held by Nicholas de Rydeley. 
In 14S4 Nicholas Ridley was one of the commissioners for completing the truce 
with Scotland, and was probably grandfather of the bishop. In ifieo the heir 
had run through the property; he was married to a daughter of Sir Richard 
Musgrave of Norton, and before the Civil War this place had been sold to the 
Nevills of Chevet, Yorkshire, who sold it to the Blacketts, and it is now the 
property of Sir Edward Blackett of Matfen. Dr. Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of 
London, the prelate and inattyr of Marv’s reign, was born at the beginning of 
the si.xteenth century. In 1545 he was )oined bv Cranmer in rejecting the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, and he made an enemy of the Princess Mary dui'ing her 
brother's reign ; he then espoused the Protestant cause of Lady jane Grey, and 
was at once committed to the Tower, whence he was conveyed to Gxfurd, and 
there condemned to death for heresy. ( 3 n October 15, 1555, he “ suftered the 
cruellest death with the greatest courage,’’ in comp.inv with Bishop Latimer. 

At Willimoteswick there is a coiirtvard entered through a late gatehouse in 
the N.E. angle ; on the left the y.ird is formed by a range of old stables and 
byre.s, with the manor-house on the S. front, and at the E. end is a very early 
building standing between two narrow towers. The entrance in the gatehouse 
has two doorways, one to the basement chamber, and the other to the battle- 
ments. The first floor is low, and there are two roiims on the second floor. 
The old manor-house has been much altered and injured ; it has still a great 
fireplace and a Gothic doorwav. Bates savs that the two towers taper upwards, 
and are relics of the defensive architecture of Northumberland. 


WOOL E R {lutiior) 

O N a round hill are the remains of a tower belonging, with the manor, 
to the very ancient family of iMuschamps, which has long been extinct. 
The barony was given by Henrv I. to Robert de Muschamp, and included 
a wide tract of countrv — Belford, Etal, Ford, Brankston, Fenton, Elswick, 

and others were members of it. and were held in capitc bv the service of 
VOL. II. 3 I 
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four knit^hts’ fees. The Robert cle Muscliump temp. Henry 111 . was counted 
the miplitiest baron in the iu)rth of England, but the fortress of Wooler must 
even then have been an old one, as in 12^4 it is returned as of no value. The 
son of this baron, also Robert, left three daughters, coheirs, wherebv the great 
estate was divided up, and Wooler must have come in some way later to the 
Percys, since in 41 Edward III. Joan, the widow of Earl Henry, has it in 
dower. Afterwards it passed through the families of He veil, Sc rope, Harev, 
and Percy again, from the last of whom it came to the Greys of Chillingliam : 
it is now the property of Lord Tankerville. 

The ft)rtahce must have been rebuilt after the time of Henrv III. and again 
fallen to decay, since the Survev of 1541 speaks of it as a little tower of which 
one half had fallen down for want of repairs, that very vear, and recommends 
its immediate repair, as being “ a mervelous convenyent place for the defence 
of the countrye thereaboute,” as it lay in the usual track of the Scots raiders 
when invading the realm. It was still decayed in 1584. There is but little left 
now of the walls, which were very thick and strong, and apparently as old as 
the Muschamps' time. 


B E R I c K-0 N-T W K E D 

T his town of ancient Bernicia, of importance since the time of Agacula, 
stands on the north of the Tweed, on a high promontory of land. The 
river flowed originally on two sides of the town, around which a bioad water- 
defence was formed, surrounding it completely, while the castle stood on 
a lofty hill in the X.W., overlooking the town, about 400 vards from the 
Border bridge. At the beginning of the twelfth century Berwick belonged to 
Scotland, and was not a place of consequence, Baiiiborough being so near. 
It possessed, however, some sort of fortress from the time of the Saxons, who 
fortified the hill with a ditch and ramparts, these being added to bv the Danes, 
and doubtless also by the Normans, although no record exists on the subject. 
When William the Lion was taken prisoner at Alnwick, in order to regain his 
fieedoin he gave up Berwick to Henry 11., to whom the Norman castle is 
due. hoi, although Henry was a destroyer of the smaller castles of his 
batons, he built several of our finest fortresses, such as the keeps of Newcastle 
and Dover, this one at Berwick being intended to command the bridge be- 
tween England and Scotland. The importance of Berwick was seen as soon 
as Henry had recovered the northern provinces from Malcolm, the young 
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King of Scots, for then the Tweed became the boundary between the two 
peoples. In 1177 Geoffrey de Nevill of Rabv was made keeper of the castle 
of Berwick; and in 1204 we find King John, who coveted Berwick Castle, 
throwing up, as a step towards its acejuisition, a fortification opposite to it 
at Tweedmouth, but this work was twice hindered by William the Lion, who 
finally razed it to the ground. In 1214 the barons of Xorthumberland and 
Yorkshire had recourse, for protection against their furious king, to Alexander, 
the young King of Scotland, wher had recently succeeded his mighty father. 



HORUI-R WALL, BLRWICX-ON-XWLEr) 


and to create a diversion, the castle of Xorham was besieged. This attempt, 
though a failure, had the effect of drawing the English king northward at once, 
ira acemsus, destroying and burning the barons’ houses and towns, amongst 
which were Morpeth, Alnwick, Metford, Wark, and Roxburgh, after which he 
retired before the forces of Alexander II. The town and castle of Berwick 
were, however, taken, and great cruelties perpetrated on the unhappy towns- 
people. This town, tco, was burnt, the king himself setting fire with his own 
hand to the house in which he had lodged. 

In 1291, and again in the following year, Edward I., after his royal progress 
into Scotland, held a great council of the English and Scottish laity and clerics 
in the chapel of Berwick Castle, in order to settle the rival claims of Bruce and 
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Baliol to the Scottish throne. The cUspntecl succession was settled at the last 
meeting on November 20 , 1292, when, in presence of a vast assemblage in the 
hall of the castle, John Baliol was declared “the illustrious King of Scotland.” 
In 1 296, while marching against the Scots who had thrown off their allegiance 
to him, King Edward came again to Berwick and encamped by Halidon Hill 
(a mile to the N.W.), whence he proceeded to assault and take the town, which 
was almost undefended, slaughteiing tlie inhabitants and lighting men to the 
number of f^ooo. The cattle was surrendered, and the king slept in it the same 
night. He remained here iifteen days, meantime improving the defences by 
causing a ditch to be cut across from the sea to the Tweed, 80 feet broad and 
40 feet deep, the traces of which can still be made out. Edward received the 
submission of John Baliol at Brechin, and after invading the country as far 
north as Elgin in Moray, returned to Berwick, where he held an English 
parliament. He then retired south, leaving John de Warenne, Earl of Surrey, 
Guardian of Scotland. In 1297 the army under Sir William Wallace retook 
the t(iwn of Berwick, but the cattle was too strong to he reduced, being further 
relieved by Earl Warenne in the following year. The next year Edward came 
again to Berwick on his way to carry war into Scotland, and spent Christmas 
in the castle. Of this king’s unfeeling cruelty in his testy old age, we have 
instances when he sought to wreak venge.ance on women as well as on men, 
for the queen of Robert Bruce was imprisoned by him, and the Countess of 
Buchan, who in the absence of her brother, the Earl of Fife, had performed 
his liereditary office and placed the crown of Scotland on the head of Bruce, 
was condemned by Edward to be shut up in a wooden cage in one of the 
towers of Berwick Castle, there to be exhibited as a reproach to all passers-by, — 
a sentence which wa^ actually carried out. 

King Edward II. entered Scotland in 1310 with a large army, and coming 
to Berwick, stayed there with Oi'ceii Isabella through the winter, and during 
the greater part of the year 1311. Here also he collected together his army 
in 1314 on the march to Bannockburn, when his force mustered 40,000 horse 
and 32,000 archers, and to Berwick he again returned after that crushing 
defeat. Berwick was betrayed in 1318 to the Scots army, which after a siege 
of SIX days took the castle : King Robert Bruce then came and took up his 
residence therein, holding hi^ court also in the castle. On quitting Berwick, 
the Bruce left it in the keeping of his son-in-law, young Sir Walter Stewart, 
who the next year defended the town in the severest siege it had ever 
experienced. For the English army under King Edward himself besieged 
both town and castle with all the warlike appliances of the age, and only 
retreated at last when, on the Earl of Lancaster leaving the camp and retiring 
with all his men, Edward raised the siege and concluded a truce with the 
Scottish king. In 1332, the truce which had been made in 1328 between 
England and Scotland on the marriage of “Makepeace” Joan, youngest 
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daughter of the murdered Edward II., with David, son and heir of Robert 
Bruce, was broken hv tlie English nobles, who prevailed on their voung king, 
Edward III., to take up arms against his brother-in-law, for the Scottish king 
had refused either to pay homage or to deliver up Berwick. A great expedition 
was undertaken, and in April 1333 Edward III. appeared with a vast host at 
Tweedmouth, overlooking Berwick. The strength of this latter place seemed 
so great, that a formal investment of both ca-^tle and town was entered upon, 
in order to reduce the place bv famine. Edward remained a month before 
Berwick, when he left the siege and proceeded to Edinburgh, and as far 
as Scone and Dundee, ravaging the country, and linally retnrning to 
Berwick. The following episode connected with this siege of Berwick is 
related by the hi'.torians Boece and Buchanan, on the Scottish side. Two 
sons of Sir Alexander Seton, commanding in tire town, had been taken 
prisoners by the English in a skirmish, and were retained as hostages on 
the strength of a truce entered into by the opposing forces, whicli stipulated 
that, if not relieved bv the Scots army during the truce, both town and 
castle should be surrendered to the English. The Scots army, however, 
under Douglas, passed by to besiege Bamborough, where Queen Philippa 
was dwelling for safety, and the prescribed time expired without Berwick 
being either relieved or given up. Thereupon Edward, it is related, caused 
the two sons of Seton, as hostages, to be hung on a gallows erected on the 
opposite side of the river Tweed, in sight of the garrison and of the “agonised 
father.” The prlace of execution is still called “ Hang-a-dyke Xook,” and two 
skulls are there shown as testimony (at the deed. But in favour of King 
Edward it is affirmed that Seton was not governor of Berwick at that time, 
nor were his sons hostages ; nevertheless it is possible that Edward did hang 
two prisoners to enforce tlie surrender of the place. The capitulation, in 
fact, was signed on the 15th or ihth of July, Sir William Keith, and Dunbar, 
Earl of March, being governors of the tcawn and castle respectively. Two 
days after this event (July iSth) Lord Douglas and his large army crossed the 
Tweed and gave battle to Edward, who took up a position on Halidun Hill, 
which lies a mile to the X.W of Berwick. The Scottish army was utterly 
defeated, and numbers of their nobles were slain ; the town and castle of 
Berwick were ceded to Edward, who rested his armv there for twelve days, 
returning thence to England. The English king now assisted Edward Baliol 
t(.) recover the throne of his father, on condition of his remaining a vassal of 
the British crown, receiving Baliol's homage and fealty as such in Henry I IP’s 
hall of the fortress of Xewcastle. lialiol was then granted the castle, town, 
and county of Berwick, together with Edinburgh, Dumfries, and other terri- 
tory, to the great resentment of the Scuts. In 1335 King Edward came with 
an army to assist his vassal Baliol at Berwick, whither he had retired, and 
he next year further granted him a subside of live marks per day towards 
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liis expenses. Edward was again at Berwick for a few days in 13^7, and in 
1341 parsed through on his way to invade Scotland with an army of 40,000 
foot and ()0oo lances, to as-^i:,! at the siege of Stirling. After the truce which 
then followed he returned to P.erwick to spend Easter, and held a magnificent 
tournament in the castle courtyard, at which two Scottish knights and one Eng- 
lishman, Sir James 'I'wyford, were killed. Again, in February 1343, Edward III., 
returning from France, summoned all his forces to meet him at Berwick in 
order to take vengeance on the Scots for their infringements of the truce. 
In i34h occui'red the battle of XeviH's Cross, resulting in the captivity of the 
Scottish king, and followed by another truce which lasted until 1355. 

At the termination of this period, which had been more than once disturbed 
by attempts at recapture, and by reprisals, in which many men were slain, 
the Scots formed a plan for the recovery of Berwick. That year (1355), the 
Earls of Angus and March, collecting a number of ships, well manned and 
armed, came to the mouth of the Tweed on a dark night, and disembarked 
a strong force on the X. side of the river; then approaching the town they 
scaled the walls and overpowered the English garrison in it, killing the 
governor. Sir .Mexander Ogle, and two other knights. The defenders then 
took refuge in the cattle, which the Scots in vain attempted to capture. 
It is a pi'oof of the vaM importance attached at this time to the possession of 
Berwick that King Eidward, who was in E'rance, on learning its loss, returned 
to England with all speed, and resting only three days in London, came on 
to Xewca^tle, where he had summoned the whole force of the county to meet 
him, and arrived betore Berwick on January 14, 1356, his navy, according 
to his invariable tactics, meeting him in the Tweed. Edward at once threw 
himself into the castle, which still held out, whereon, the Scottish story says, 
the garrison abandoned the town, and returned into their own country, after 
de-troymg the wall-. English history, however, relates that the king prepared 
to undermine the town walls with the aid of skilful Forest-of-Dean miners, 
under Sir Walter IMiinny. while his army was to assault it on the far side, and 


that seeing resistance hopeless, flie townsfolk yielded the place. 

In 137^, when both Edward III. and King David were dead, and during 
the contmii.ince of a truce, seven filibustering Scottish Borderers, under 
one .Alexander Kanisay. surprised and actually captured Berwick Castle ; 
coming at niglit, they managed to cross the ditch, which was dry, and to 
scale the wall with a ladder, thus entering the castle without opposition. 
Tien they went to the quarters of the governor. Sir Robert Boynton, and 
began to batter the door of his room with axes. Boynton awaking, thought 
till- an attack by hi- own men, with whom he had lately quarrelled, and 
opening a window looking on the ditch, made a fatal leap out, breaking his 
neck. I he -leeping guard, few in number, were then overpowered by the 
Scot-, but not before their cries had warned the townspeople of what had 
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occurred, and they at once cut ott the coiniiiunication between the town 
and castle, and sent a messeniter tt) Alnwick to appri>e Earl Percy ol what 
had happened. He, as Warden of the Marchers, without delay called up 
a large force from Newcastle, with the Lords Nevill, Lucy, Lellasis, Stafford, 
and others to meet him at Berwick, whither he marched at once with his 
own men. Meanwhile the crew within, now increased to forty-eiglit in 
number, defended the fortress, .ind returned a dcliant answer to the summons 
of Percy, who at the head of a force of 7000 archers and 7000 men-at-arms 
attacked the castle botii by 
mining and by assault. This 
siege was prolonged for eight 
days without any result, but 
mi the ninth the English 
troops, with ladders at dif- 
ferent points, entered and took 
the place, putting to the 
sword all whom they found. 

At this siege we hear of the 
gallant behayiour of the earl's 
son Henry, known afterwards 
as Harry Hotspur, then a 
mere lad (Froissart, i. 529). 

Again, in 13X4, this bone 
of contention between the 
two kingdoms changed hands, 
being betrayed to the Scots 
fur a bribe by the deputy of 
Earl Percy, who was himself 
charged \yith treason ; but, 
being at the time on the 
Northern Marches, he at once 
proceeded to retake Berwick 
for the king, and, partly aided by a bribe of 2000 mark-^, succeeded in recoyer- 
ing possession of the castle, and was reinstated by Richard. 

Then followed the change of kings, the rcwolt of Northumberland and 
his son, and the death of Hotspur at the Ixittle of Shrewsbury (1403), after 
which defeat Percy with his friends took shelter within Berwick Castle, and 
there awaited the rising in Yorkshire of Scrope and the E irl Marsh. il with 
the Archbishop of York. When this had been clyyerly, if treacherously, 
quelled by Neyill, Earl of Westmorland (sec Ih-anctpctli and Rahv, Durhani), 
King Henry, gathering a large army of 37,000 men, at Newcastle, marched 
forthwith against Earl Percy, who, unable to resist such a force, fled into 
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Scotland, taking witli him the son of Hotspur (afterwards the second earl), 
and leaving the defence of Berwick to Sir William Greystock. 

When Henry IV. appeared before Berwick town on July 9, 1405, at the 
head of this army, the walls of the place were in a very bad state, crumbling 
to pieces at some points for a length of 200 to 300 yards, and at other places 
being in actual ruin. We learn that the castle had so fallen into the power 
of the town that, if opposed to each other, the castle could not hurt the 
town, though the town might greatly injure the castle. The town wall was 
at this time nearly two miles (3105 yards) in circumference, being 3 feet 
4 inches in thickness. On the S.W. side it was connected with Tweedmouth 
by a timber bridge, the river forming a defence on this side. There were no 
towers on this division of the walls, but on the X. and E. rose at intervals 
of 120 yards small towers, the outer walls of winch were 4 feet 8 inches thick, 
strengthened with timber and counter-forts. 1 he towers of the \\ all, 14 feet to 
60 feet in height, were known as the Percy, the Broadstair Head, the Muiderer, 
the Middle Tower, the Red Tower, the Conduit, Windmill, Blackwatch House, 
Plommei-’s Towers, and others. To the E., on the sea side and the X’ess, there 
were other bulwarks and earthworks among the pools and moats on the low- 
lying lands. On the Wh, about 50 yards from the Percy Tower, stood the keep 
or dungeon of the castle, which had been strengthened by Edward I. a hundied 
years previously. It was approached from the town by a drawbridge, and was 
surrounded bv a wall with towers like those of the town, hrom the S.^^ . 
angle, a wall 94 yards long— called the White Wall -ran down to the Tweed, 
ending in a tower at the river’s brink. At the N.W. coinei was .1 moat with .i 
postern strengthened by a barmkin, or apron of stone. 

Henry I\’. had no great difficulty in entering the town, and he at once 
passed through it to attack the castle. Then, as stated by some writers 
(including Speed), heavv guns or cannon were for the lirst time used 111 
England, and the effect of this trial of artillery against the Castle of Berwick 
was the belief in men's minds that no wall could withstand the Tire of 
such guns. 

This fire was directed against the S. front of the castle wall, until a breach 
was effected 40 yards in width near an iron gate known as “the postern entry 
behind the court.” At last a stone shot was sent through an iron grating 
into the Constable Tower, killing a man who was mounting the stair. Then 
the garrison, demoralised no doubt by the novel force employed, lost heart 
and surrendered the fortress, whereupon the royal troops took possession, and 
many of the defenders were hung by them at their entry.* 

The next record of Berwick is when, after their terrible defeat at Towton 

Ileniy I\’.. at the -ihge of Beiwibk Ca-tle, ‘'cau^ctl a pecce ot Aiullciie to be planted again'.t one of 
the Tomci-s, anti at the ih'5t "liot oveilliiowing part thereof, itie} within weie put in -ueh feaie that they 
^iHij'he }eel'Ieil thein-'elve'. " i. 530). 
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in April 1461, Henry VI. and his queen and son, with several nobles, fled thither 
on their way to take refuge in Scotland ; and then it was that, with a view to 
attaching that kingdom to the interest of the Red Rose, King Henry surrendered 
Berwick to the King of Scots, after it had been held bv England, with a few 
interruptions, for 128 years. 

King Janies III. executed many repairs in the castle, and furnished it with 
artillery, appointing a garrison of 500 men between it and the town. 

In July 1482 Edward IV. sent Richard, Duke of Glo’ster, with the Earl of 
Xorthnmberland and the Duke of Albanv, into Scotland with an armv 22,:;oo 
strong. The force was marshalled at Alnwick, and marched to Edinburgh, 
where, in the absence of King James, a truce was concluded witli England, of 
which the chief article was the restitution of Berwick Castle and town to the 
English Crown, and on August 24th Lord Hales, the governor, who had 
hitherto bravely defended the place, finally surrendered it to the English. 

In 1502 the Princess Margaret, daughter of Henrv VII., came to Berwick, 
on the way to her nuptials with James IV., and was received in the castle 
during two days, her escort, according to Leland, being formed of from 1800 
to 2000 knights ; in a truce between the two kings at this time Berwick is 
recognised as a neutral point between the two realms. 

A new fort built in 1552 was for the defence of the town, but the 
work seems to have been cleared away in 1559, when alterations were made, 
the defences in this part of the country set in order, and the fortifications 
strengthened. 

In 1603 King James, who had passed through Berwick on his way to take 
possession of the English throne, and had visited the castle, reduced the 
garrisons of Berwick and Carlisle, no need existing for a state of war to be 
kept up thenceforward on the borders of the two united kingdoms. 

Strype tells us that the castle of Berwick was in complete repair in the 
reign of Elizabeth, that it had “ mounts, rapiers, flankers, well replenished 
with great ordnance, and fair houses therein ; the walls and gates made 
beautiful with pictures of stone, the work curious and delicate." But during 

the reign of Charles I. it seems to have been sold to the Earl of Suft'olk, 

and from him to have been afterwards purchased by the Town Corporation 
which time the place is reported as “much dilapidated"; and 

naturally so, for the Parliament in Cromwell's time had, in the usual way, 

stripped and sold the lead and the timber, and had built the church of Berwick 
with materials from the castle. In the time of Charles II. the remains were 
sold for L’loo. 

Dr. Fuller's history (1799) says, as to the place m his time, that few of 
its buildings then remained : “ Scattered fragments of them, and confused 

heaps of stone are evervwhere to be seen." At the northern extremitv of the 
town, some 400 yards from the castle, he speaks of the ancient Bell Tower, a 
VOL. II. 
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pentagonal work, four storeys high, in which a hell was rung to give notice of an 
enemy’s approach, giving as many strokes as there appeared ships or horsemen. 
Being placed on high ground, it commanded a wide range of sea and land, 
and there was a covered way from it to the castle by the town ditch. This 
old relic fortunately still remains on its hill. 

The hnal destruction was wrought in 1845, when the works of the railway 
from Berwick to Edinburgh, and of Stephenson’s Border Bridge, were carried 
out. The ground for the station and the termination of this great bridge was 
chosen on the summit of the Castle Hill ; and then all the ancient buildings 
which interfered with the levelling and the formation of the castle courtyard 
into a railway station were destroyed, ihe walls being thrown into the ditch. 
The little that was left we still see near the station, and on the slope to the river 
and by the river bank. 

An early map, which Sheldon gives, shows the castle standing on its hill at 
theW. of the town, separated from it by King Edward's great ditch which carried 
the river water into the broad moat surrounding the \V., X., and E. sides of 
the town ; a deep central moat also divided this area and formed the outer 
defence on tlie \V. of tiie line of irregular fortifications which environed 
Berwick, between which and the castle lay a fiat piece of land called 
Castle Gate. 

The castle is represented with a long curtain wall on its W. side, a verv solid 
and bulky work, the other defences being formed by manv semicircular mural 
flanking towers and bastions connected by short curtains. Xo keep is shown, 
and though we know that the ground inside was occupied by “favre houses,” 
it is singular that we possess so few particulars regarding the construction 
and details of one of the most important castles in the kingdom. 
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